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CHAPTER I 
** AND BE THANKFUL ! " 

"Unfortunately for her, Susan is not in a position 
to say 'she will ' or *she won't,' any more than the rest 
of you. In the present unpleasant state of affairs, being 
beggars, you can't be choosers, and you must all accept 
what comes in your way, and be thankful." 

Thus the Rev. Thomas Upwell in consultation with 
his newly orphaned and penniless nieces, Theresa and 
Emeline. He stood by the window, to which he had 
irritably strayed while speaking, and he read through for 
the second time the letter he held in his hand. The 
handsome girls in their handsome mourning sat at the 
end of the empty dining-table, and looked drearily into 
each other's faces. 

"The woman writes kindly," the clergyman \vent on, 
tapping the letter with the pince-nez he had wrenched 
from his nose for the purpose. " She appears to be a 
woman of strong religious principle — a Christian woman." 
He looked at his nieces with a sudden shade of anxiety on 
his brow. "She is a lady, I suppose ? " he asked, with a 
slight dropping of his voice. 

" I suppose so," one of them said wearily. "She was 
a friend of dear mamma's." 

"And she offers to give Susan a home ! A wonderful 
act of generosity on her part, I call it, and of great good 
fortune on yours ! I really don't understand this despond- 
ent attitude; considering the blessings that have been 
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showered upon you, it appears to me ungracious, not to 
say aggravating." 

"We feel the kindness of every one. Uncle Tom," 
Theresa said. **It is not that we are ungrateful. But 
we have always been together, and very happy; and 
Sukey, even more than the rest of us, has been petted 
and — spoilt a little, perhaps; and to think of Sukey 
alone — among strangers " 

Theresa's voice broke, and she looked down upon the 
table, eloquently silent. 

** Susan is not a baby of six; she is a woman of twenty 
years of age," Mr. Upwell hastened to remind his niece. 
"A woman, moreover, of a peculiarly self-willed and 
determined character. It will be wiser not to cherish 
these illusions about Susan. And what did you expect 
for her ? We are not millionnaires, exactly. Your father 
was the rich man of the family — or was unhappily sup- 
posed to be so by his creditors " 

**His creditors will be paid. Uncle Tom," Emeline 
hastily reminded him, shooting at him a revengeful 
glance. 

** And his children are ruined." 

"We do not blame papa," the girls cried. "We do 
not wish to hear him blamed. Uncle Tom." 

" Nor do you wish to accept the position he has pre- 
pared for you with either humility or resignation. You 
have much for which to be grateful. Your Aunt Maria 
has come forward to offer you two girls a home — for the 
present " 

"It will be only for a short time that Emeline and I 
shall trespass on Aunt Maria's kindness," Theresa said 
with unsteady lips. " We are determined to earn our own 
living as soon as we can find something to do." 

"As for me," pursued Uncle Tom, waving aside the 

interruption with his thin, cold hand, "I have decided 

that my best plan, to help you all, is to help your brother. 

If there is the making of a man in him," — the Rector 
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paused and stared before him for a moment with a pecu- 
liarly hopeless expression of face, and continued with 
an ostentatious sigh, — "he will put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and before many years have passed will have pre- 
pared a home for his sisters. It is a thousand pities that 
your father chose such a profession for his only son ?' 

*'Papa did not choose," Theresa explained. "Alfie 
wanted to be a doctor from the time he and Sukey had the 
measles." 

" An overcrowded, underpaid profession ! However, 
it is too late in the day for regrets, and having begun I 
will see him through, as I said. But " — here the reverend 
gentleman paused again and looked at his nieces with 
small blue eyes glittering warningly in his narrow, hand- 
some-featured face — " but I can do no more." 

Then he came up to the opposite end of the table, sat 
down, and spread forth the letter before him. 

" Where is Susan ? " he asked. 

The girls looked at each other. ** I think perhaps it 
will be better for us to break the news of Mrs. Foote's 
offer to Sukey, Uncle Tom," one of them said. "We 
wished to speak to you before doing so, but " 

But Uncle Tom had come to make a final settlement 
of affairs in his dead brother's family, and had no inten- 
tion of going back to his Rectory in the next county with 
half his errand undone. Besides, bachelor though he 
was, he was not without experience of the unreasonable- 
ness of women. He believed that the three with whom 
he at present had to do were quite capable of rejecting 
the offer of the Christian woman whose letter lay before 
him. 

"Be so good as to ask Susan to come to me," he said. 
"My train leaves in half an hour." 

So Emeline rang the bell and asked the servant to 
bring them in some tea, and to tell Miss Susan that she 
was wanted in the dining-room. Then silence fell upon 
the little party. The sisters at their eud ol iVv^ mdfc^ 
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shining table pondered on the astonishing fact that the 
relative who had been simply a bugbear in their home, an 
individual to turn their backs on, laugh about, forget, 
had now become a personage of quite terrible importance, 
the arbiter of their fates. The Rev. Thomas Upwell 
drummed the table noisily with hard, thin finger-tips, 
and stared with tight lips and a puckered brow at noth- 
ing in particular. 

Presently some one carried a cup of tea to him. 

" Is Susan not intending to come? " he began, in tones 
of restrained exasperation. And then he stopped, for it 
was Susan. 

**It is you at last," he said, and got up and put out a 
chill hand to the girl. 

She stood before him for a minute, white-cheeked, 
heavy-eyed, listless, then, her hand slipping from his 
loose grasp, turned away and took her place by her sis- 
ters at the other end of the room. A white bull-terrier, 
which had entered with her, having scratched out a 
portion of her new black skirt and trampled it into 
position, sat down thereon and stretched up a great 
head upon Susan's knee. 

"I am not coming to Cressingfield again before the 
sale," Mr. Upwell began. "You must all be out of the 
house by then. I have been talking over their plans 
with your sisters, and I should like to discuss your own 
before I leave, which must be in twenty minutes." 

"The time will be ample for the discussion of my 
plans. Uncle Tom," Susan said. "I have none." 

Mr. Upwell looked at his youngest niece with marked 
disapproval. Her face was sad and pitiful enough in its 
pallor, its weariness, its youthfulness, and its blot and 
blur of grief; but the tone was flippant. She was the 
least well-favored of the three girls, her uncle decided ; 
and he wondered that he had not noticed before how 
any thing but beautiful was this spoiled darling of his 
brother's house. She positively had not a good feature 
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in her face, poor Susan's critic, whose own sharply cut 
profile was beyond reproach, said to himself; making the 
discovery with startled displeasure. He was not a par- 
ticularly observant person, nor greatly interested in the 
subject, and, the world having settled it so, he had taken 
it for granted that poor Alfred's daughters were three 
very good-looking young women. In the case of Eme- 
line and Theresa that verdict was not to be disputed. 
But for Susan — Susan with a leaden skin, an under-hung 
jaw, with eyes sunken beneath an overheavy brow and 
half surrounded with black marks staining her cheeks, 
with a growth of hair, apparently out of all proportion 
to the size of her head, twisted into a shapeless bundle 
at the back of her neck — Susan was a plain person. 
There was no mistake about it. Uncle Tom felt his dis- 
like to the girl increase with his recognition of the fact. 

"You cannot have been so irresponsible as not to 
have thought of your future at all ! ** he said, averting 
his eyes from the displeasing object. 

Susan, in compliance with a perfectly intelligible 
request of his, was feeding Jake from the dish which 
stood near her. 

" I have thought about the past. Uncle Tom. I have 
had plenty of food for thought," she said. 

Uncle Tom stretched out an angry hand in her direc- 
tion. "Are you aware," he asked, addressing the other 
girls in a voice which trembled with emotion — **that 
she is cramming that ugly brute with — positively with 
macaroons?" 

Susan looked at him and crumbled another cake for 
the dog. **You shall have your macaroons while they 
last, Jake," she said. But Theresa hastily moved the 
dish out of reach, and Jake, his appetite quickly satisfied 
on that fare, turned his head aside, pretending not to 
see the proffered dainty. 

"Sukey," Emeline said, *'you know that it has been 
quite decided for us, Tessy and me, to ^o, toi: t\ve T^t^«.- 
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ent, to Aunt Maria ? There has been a little difficulty 
in arranging what will be best for you, Sukey, but 



now " 



Susan lifted her head quickly. " I am not going to 
Aunt Maria's," she said. **I have told you all along 
that nothing should drag me there." 

"There will be no necessity for the use of strong 
measures, my good girl," Mr. Upwell assured her. 
"My sister has only accommodation for Theresa and 
Emeline. Thus, your sisters being, as we may say, dis- 
posed of, what is it that you propose to do ? " 

Susan looked down upon the flat head on her knee 
and said nothing. In all her guarded life she could not 
remember having been called on to make a plan for her- 
self before. Always what was smoothest, safest, best, 
had been arranged for her; she had scarcely known 
how or why. She had lived the happy home-life of the 
family circle, hardly looking upon herself as a unit, 
scarcely making an effort at conscious, independent 
thought. Suddenly she found herself lonely, bewil- 
dered, forsaken. With trembling fingers she wrinkled 
the white skin of the dog's head, and looked down into 
the melancholy red-brown eyes lifted to hers, and was 
silent. 

Mr. Upwell put up a warning hand to restrain the 
ardor of the sisters burning to rush upon Susan with 
words of sympathy and affection. 

"Wait," he commanded. "Susan can speak for her- 
self, I suppose ? Your sisters tell me," he went on, turn- 
ing to her, " that they hope to be able to put their most 
expensive education to account, to — in short, to teach; 
to obtain situations as — well, as governesses. Shall 
you be able to get your living in a like manner, for 
instance ? " 

Susan slowly shook her head above Jake's crumpled 
forehead. The sisters looked at her with anxious, 
deprecating eyes. 
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"Papa did not care to keep Susan long at school," 
Tessy explained falteringly. ** Susan was not happy at 
school; she disliked the routine and was — homesick." 

**You mean that Susan has no education?" the clergy- 
man asked, with a pursing of the thin lips. Each day 
fresh revelations of the weakness and incapacity of the 
dead brother were made. They had ceased to be pain- 
ful. Thomas was now in a state of mind when he found 
it not only easy, but to an extent pleasurable, to believe 
any thing of Alfred. He welcomed each new proof of 
incompetency with eagerness, in spite of the coldness of 
the glance and the severity of the lip. 

'* Susan must not be blamed," Tessy declared. " Papa 

was not happy if she was away from him; he " She 

stopped there because of the break in her voice. 

Susan did not look up, her fingers pressed nervously 
upon Jake's loose skin; the dog's yearning eyes were 
straining from his head in sympathy; he darted his long 
pink tongue in futile efforts to reach his mistress's face. 

Uncle Tom drummed the table with impatient finger- 
tips. 

**The result of all which folly and madness is that you 
have no accomplishments, I suppose ? " he demanded of 
Susan. 

"None." 

"But you can write, of course, and spell, and — well, 
add up figures ? " 

"Barely." 

"Uncle Tom, it is not so bad as that," the sisters 
cried; but Susan would not modify her statement. 

"Then, this being so, what do you propose to do?" 
the irritated relative asked. " In less than a fortnight 
you must have cleared out of this, remember. Where 
to go ? " 

They all gazed eagerly upon Susan, but she did not 
look up. 

"I suppose I could get a situation as a maid of all 
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work," presently she said, throwing out the suggestion 
with aggravating indifference. 

"Susan ! " the sisters cried. j 

**You do well to sound the lowest depths," Mr. Up- j 
well said, angrily sarcastic. "Lady's help, lady's maid, 
parlor- or cook-maid — each of these appears too exalted 
a position — your ambition does not leap so far. Since 
we are to have a domestic servant in the family, let it be 
a servant of all work, by all means ! " 

"I prefer that, certainly," Susan admitted calmly. 
"In any of those other cases one must have companions. 
I like better to be by myself, if it is in a cellar." 

"All of which is so much foolish and empty talk," the 
uncle said, with cold contemptuousness. " Talk, to my 
thinking, in execrable taste — theatrical and vulgar." 

They called upon his name loudly and indignantly at 
that; but he waved away their wrathful sense of injury 
and took up the letter which lay before him. 

"Fortunately for the self-respect of the family, you 
will not be dependent on your own resources," he said. 
**We have here a letter from a benevolent. Christian 
woman, offering you a home beneath her roof. She 
appears to have selected you from among your sisters on 
account— she says here — of your * domestic habits.' It 
will be for you to see that her expectations in that par- 
ticular are not disappointed." 

Here Emeline, in pity of the mystified expression on 
her sister's face, cut across her uncle's speech. 

"It is a school-friend of dear mamma's, Sukey — Mrs. 
Foote. She is most kind and charitable. She wrote to 
me for particulars of dear papa's death and our affairs. 
This is her reply. I wished Uncle Tom to see it before 
telling you of her offer." 

"My domestic habits!" Susan said, repeating the 
one phrase that had been quoted from the letter with 
such an accent of puzzled dismay that Emeline laughed 
across the sob in her throat. 
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** Mamma once sent her some toffee we made in the 
school-room. It must be that, Sukey," she surmised. 

**In return she presented me with a pen- wiper of black 
wool," Susan remembered. "I never knew why I was 
so specially favored. I have always felt I was wronging 
you and Tessy in the matter. I shall put it right with 
her, if I go to live with her." 

**If?" echoed Mr. Upwell severely; but in his heart 
he was relieved to have met with no stronger opposition. 
Girls who could talk of such trivial matters as toffee and 
pen-wipers could not be feeling their position very acutely, 
he argued. 

" * When,' if you like. Uncle Tom. WAen I go to live 
with her. As I never saw her in my life, I can't pretend 
that I object to Mrs. Foote. So long as I must not stay 
in Cressingfield, one place is as good, or as bad, as 
another for me — always excepting the place that contains 
Aunt Maria." 

** I desire you to desist from that tone in my presence," 
the uncle commanded. **Do you remember that you 
are speaking of my sister — of a woman who is showering 
benefits upon your own family ? " 

**She insulted my brother. She made a quarrel 
between him and papa," Susan said; and for a moment 
the grief-dulled eyes blazed with anger and with beauty. 
** I will not forgive her for it while I live ! " 

" She did her duty," the clergyman said, and rose 
from his chair and passed round the comfortless hand to 
touch that of each of his nieces; and with that departed, 
in the pleasing assurance that his duty also was done. 

**How I do detest my relations!" Susan said, with a 
sigh of intensest feeling, as the door closed upon her 
father's brother. She assisted Jake in his scrambling 
efforts to climb upon the chair beside her; she put her 
arm about his neck and hugged the brute's ugly face 
against her own. Tessy pushed back the dish of mac- 
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aroons to its original position, and Emeline rang the 
bell for fresh tea and hotter tea-cake. " Mrs. Foote — ) 
whoever you are — I thank you that I am free of them. I 
I shall have to pay for what you give me, no doubt — I 
suppose in some coin or other all benefits have to be paid 
for; I shall have to laugh when I want to cry; to be 
pleasant when I only long to be frankly disagreeable — 
but, at least, I sha'n't be subject to Uncle Tom, I shall 
be out of the reach of Aunt Maria. After all, I prefer 
my fate to yours, Tessy and Emeline. Honestly, I do. 
Better the devil I don't know than the devil we all know 
far too well." 

" I suppose every one's relations are horrid when any 
thing is wanted of them," Tessy said impartially. ** Per- 
haps ours aren't worse than other people's. As we've 
got to eat their bread we won't abuse them." 

" It isn't that they don't do what is kind, but that they 
do it so unkindly," Emeline mused. " I suppose that is 
the difference between relatives and friends. Friends 
are sweet and sympathetic, but they don't do any thing; 
and one's own people have to do, and they won't be 
gracious over it. It is very horrid that you can't love 
the people who confer benefits on you — you can't, even 
in your heart, be grateful." 

** My Mrs. Foote is pleasant enough," Susan said. 
She had drawn that lady's letter to her, and, her head 
still resting on the head of Jake, she looked through the 
closely written pages. " You read it, too, old boy, and 
see what you think of it," she said, and rustled the paper 
before the dog's nose. Then she suddenly sat upright 
and threw the letter from her. '* I can't read it ! " she 
cried. "What do I care ? What is it all about? Who 
is the girl without father or mother or home — without a 
penny in the world, who has to be thankful to some 
stranger old woman for the bread she eats ? It must be 
some one we never knew, Tessy. We should have been 
too sorry for her ever to laugh and be happy. Oh, Jake! 
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dear, stupid, solemn old dog, don't say it is your poor, 
poor ' Missus,' for I know it can't be true." 

** You will be within half an hour of London — you will 
see Alfie sometimes," one of the sisters reminded Susan 
later on that same day; her tone was cheerful with the 
conscientious, painstaking cheerfulness of the grief- 
stricken, and she brought forward the pleasantest feature 
in the case for her sister's consideration. To all the 
girls the only brother was dear, but the affection of Susan 
for Alfred was known to be of surpassing warmth. To 
see Alfred sometimes, to be near him, even if she could 
not see him — this was one thing which might be counted 
to the good for poor Susan. 

"And Mrs. Foote," the other girl went on — " Joseph- 
ine, mamma used to call her, I remember — is rich, and so 
good ! She wrote pages of letters — very goody-goody — 
that is, improving, you know " 

**I know," said Susan grimly; "you used to read them 
always, because mamma wouldn't." 

" They made her feel such a heathen, she said. But 
when she was dying she told me she wished she had 
been as good and religious as Mrs. Foote, so that she 
did not feel so horribly afraid." 

" Good ! our mother? She was good as an angel ! " 

" She thought Mrs. Foote better. It is nicer to be 
with good people than wicked ones, Sukey." 

"Especially when they are rich," acquiesced Susan. 
" What is Mr. Foote like, I wonder ? " 

" Dead, these ten years. Your Josephine is a widow, 
Sukey. But there is an only son. That part of the 
letters which did not treat of religious matters was always 
about the son. I remember mamma's calling him, * the 
Paragon' before I understood what * paragon' meant. 
I found the word printed on the inside of my new 
umbrella, and he was always associated in my mind with 
umbrellas, in consequence. I thought he made them, 
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or sold them, or was in some manner mixed up with 
them." 

** How old is the Paragon ? " Susan asked, looking up 
with a livelier interest than she had yet shown. 

Emeline shook her head. " He must have been grown 
up when I was little, or I shouldn't have pictured him 
trading in umbrellas. He isn't married, I know." 

** But he is marriageable," Tessy said, with a wavering 
laugh. The two elders smiled in each other's eyes and 
looked at Susan. 

She got up and, crossing the room to the fire, contem- 
plated herself in the glass of the overmantle. 

**How perfectly hideous I look!" she said, dispas- 
sionately considering the subject. ** If papa and Alfred 
could see me now they certainly would not know me. I 
am as hideous as Aunt Maria. Should you have believed, 
Tessy, that even a fortnight of incessant crying could 
have brought me to this ? Look here, Emeline — the eyes 
a little more jelly-like, the lids and nose a thought redder 
and more swelled, the cheeks sucked in — so — and pendu- 
ous here — and there is Aunt Maria ! Isn't it revolting ? 
Is it because I hate her so that I have grown like her ? 
Is it a judgment? I'm sure Uncle Tom will say it is 
a judgment. My skin is of the complexion of green 
apples — look ! When I write to Mrs. Foote I shall pre- 
pare her for this. I shall say that my beauty, at any 
rate, is not likely to prove a snare. I shall tell her that 
as I have grown so very ugly it is to be hoped I shall the 
more readily grow good. The Paragon, indeed ! My 
moral and intellectual qualities must be relied on to 
fascinate the umbrella-man ; certainly not my physical 
graces." 

At which the sisters, not deigning to reply, laughed in 
the manner of those who know better. 
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CHAPTER II 
A DEAR ADOPTED DAUGHTER 

It was before an ordinary suburban villa-residence, of 
which there were several dozens in the same road, that 
Susan Upwell's cab stopped : the bow-windows, artisti- 
cally draped, one on either side of the door ; the garden 
path of bright new gravel, dividing the border of shrubs 
and small poplars from the front of the house with a 
sweep, and branching off to lead past the side of the 
house to the smooth lawn and neat flower-beds at the 
back ; the look of spick-and-span respectability and self- 
respecting conventionality over all. Each ** family 
mansion," divided by a couple of yards from its neigh- 
bors, boasted its distinctive magnificent appellation. 
*'The Meads" was on the right hand of that garden 
gate at which Susan alighted. That on the left had 
modestly affixed the title ** Blenheim " to the post. Mrs. 
Foote's domain rejoiced in the name of **The Orangery." 

The numerous callers at The Orangery — principally 
ladies connected with Church work and the charitable 
societies to which Mrs. Foote contributed — were in the 
habit of congratulating the benevolent woman on her 
charming abode. The house was so convenient, the 
windows so spacious, the rooms so light and airy, the 
outlook so cheering. Mrs. Foote herself was satisfied 
that The Orangery, in its situation, its architecture, and 
its scheme of decoration, was faultless. But Susan, with 
her heart in the roomy, ramshackle old home in which 
she had been born — standing in the midst of wide gar- 
dens, its prettily wooded little park stretching beyond — 
and upon which she had to-day turned her back forever, 
found little to exhilarate in the prospect before her. 

She descended from the cab with reluctance, and 
dragged unwilling feet over the brilliant garden-path to 
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the door, which had been thrown open. In another 
moment she found herself in the embrace of the lady to 
.whose benevolence she was to owe her home. 

"Dear child! Ten thousand thousand loving, heart- 
felt welcomes ! " Mrs. Foote cried. The tears rolled 
from black eyes of a startling brightness down her face. 
** Wipe your feet, if you please, my good man," she said, 
addressing the cabman over the new-comer's shoulder. 
"Take off your hat and help Phoebe to carry the young 
lady's box upstairs. My precious Susannah's daughter ! 
I am rejoiced to think I have lived to be of service to 
you. So domesticated, too ! Take care, cabman ! you 
are stepping on the paint. Can you not see that Phoebe 
has laid down dusters for you to tread on ? Give him 
twopence, dear — twopence above his fare. A shilling 
from the railway station and twopence for helping with 
the boxes. He will demand more, but it is ample 
remuneration. Another box ? Two more, did you say ? 
My dear child, what a choking up of your sweet little 
bedroom it will be! However, bring them in — bring 
every thing in, my good man. 

"A dog! My dear Susannah, this is too much. We 
did not expect a dog, Phoebe, did we ? " 

"He is like me — he has nowhere else to go," Susan 
said. She had fetched Jake on his leader from the cab. 
She privately thought that the sight of the animal, strain- 
ing from her side in earnest effort to smell the cabman's 
trousers, was one to melt the hardest heart. But there 
are subjects on which even very benevolent women can 
be obdurate, and this apparently was one. 

"What a hideous brute!" Mrs. Foote cried. She 
blocked up the doorway with her portly presence, and 
extended a hand to keep the intruders off. " Not over 
the doorstep, I beg," she exclaimed. "I allow no dog 
over my doorstep. What a hideous and forbidding-look- 
ing brute ! I should not like to think such a creature was 
at large in Bramerton^ Susannah. There is fortunately a 
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home for dogs very near^ — two or three stations off, only, 
where the animal can be painlessly destroyed — quite 
painlessly." 

**But my dog is — valuable," Susan said, instinctively 
hitting upon the consideration most likely to carry 
weight. Her tone was quiet enough, but the expression 
of her face was by no means docile. **Sukey in a rage 
was Sukey at her prettiest," her father had always said. 
He had exercised much ingenuity at times to call into his 
daughter's face the look it wore now. The cabman was 
young and smart-looking; he had an eye for beauty, — 
canine, if not feminine, — and he came to the rescue with 
the suggestion that Jake should be tied up forthwith in a 
disused out-house. 

Jake submitted cheerfully to this indignity, being under 
the impression that his mistress also intended to pass her 
time in that empty and clean-swept locality. It was only 
when Susan attempted to leave him that he stretched his 
throat and gave vent to dismal howls, beating his long 
tail distractedly upon the cold bricks. 

** He is hungry. If he could have some milk and a 
plate of bones brought to him, I might slip away," Susan 
said. 

Phoebe, who was addressed, opened wide eyes in her 
pretty, worried-looking face, and ^ook her head decid- 
edly. ''There's nothing of that kind to be got at here, 
Miss," she said. 

''Some bread, then. Bread nicely cut up and soaked 
in gravy." 

"Mistress is very pertickler. There's nothing that 
ain't locked up," Phoebe said, and gave a meaning glance 
at the cabman, who, bending admiringly over Jake, 
winked in response. 

" Precious little to lock up, 'cordin' to common talk," 
the man said; and then he advised the purchase of some 
dog-biscuits in order to render Jake independent of Mrs. 
Foote's larder, even offering to bring some round him- 
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self that evening; a proposition which seemed to find 
favor in the eyes of PhcEbe, and for which Susan thanked 
him with warmth. 

So the out-house door was shut upon the alternately 
plaintive and indignant howls of the once pampered bull- 
terrier, and Susan reluctantly returned to the society of 
her patroness. 

**You will be my daughter, will you not?" Mrs. Foote 
enquired presently, looking with her bright eyes, which 
seemed always to be on the point of starting from her 
head in eagerness, into Susan's face. ** It is such a 
blessed privilege to have my dearest old friend's dear 
daughter for my own." 

**I will try to be to you any thing you wish," Susan 
said dejectedly. Jake's howls were lingering in her ear. 

At home it was the pleasantest hour of the day — they 
were all taking their tea coseyly, and thinking and talk- 
ing of Susan — no, the loved home was deserted, those 
dear ones dead and gone ! This was her life, this — this. 
Here was ** home." There was no going back any more ! 

Tea had been brought in, and, with much turning of 
locks, a dish of biscuits was produced from the recesses 
of the dining-room cupboard. 

**When my dear son, my Percival, is with me," Mrs. 
Foote informed her guest, "we lunch at two, have tea at 
five, and dine at seven. (I want you to know all the 
ways of the house, and I hope that you will approve of 
them, dear child.) But when you and I are alone — what 
do we want with big dinners, Susannah ? Two women ? 
We shall take what there is at mid-day, in a cosey, unpre- 
tentious way, and give ourselves and Phoebe as little 
trouble as possible." 

What could Susan do but assent to this sensible ^' 
arrangement ? But she eyed the silver dish of biscuits > 
a little wistfully. There had been five, arranged sym- ]) 
metrically: a square and one in the middle. While she j| 
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had eaten one of them, Mrs. Foote with the tip of her 
finger had pushed the remainder again into a square, 
minus the center. 

**I have had no lunch, and I am rather hungry. I'm 
afraid I shall eat all of them," Susan said. 

" My dear girl — my dearest Susannah " 

** I am named after mamma, but I am always called 
Susan, or even Sukey at home," the girl explained. 

** I prefer the name by which I knew your precious 
mother. She was ten years younger than I am, Susannah. 
I always felt a responsibility with regard to her, and I am 
thankful to say I have never forgotten what I conceived 
to be my duty toward my beloved friend. Dear child, 
don't spare the biscuits. Take them all. 

**And have you always a healthy, hearty appetite?" 
Mrs. Foote enquired, watching the despatch of the 
precious five; and Susan, thinking the matter over for 
the first time in her life, was able to assure her hostess 
that she believed she did not eat unduly, as a rule. 

Mrs. Foote appeared relieved. **Men are so trying 
in these matters," she averred. "So low — so sensuous! 
Even my Percival — he is the dearest fellow in life, intel- 
lectual, accomplished, charming in every way — yet this 
one masculine failing he has — his meals are of importance 
to him. When he is with me — dear fellow! much as I love 
to have him — I am compelled to spend on extravagances 
for the table that which, at other times, I devote to more 
blessed purposes." 

** And is he with you now ?" Susan was roused to ask 
the question with a lively interest; but she was informed 
that for some years Mr. Percival Foote had occupied 
rooms of his own in Piccadilly; and that only very occa- 
sionally did he now stay more than for a night at a time 
at the maternal residence. 

** So much for my chances with the umbrella-mender ! " 
Susan said to herself, as weary, miserable, and, above all, 
hungry, she mounted the stairs to her bedroom \.\\^\.\\\^\., 
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She did not consciously take note of her surroundings; 
her eyes moved, listless and unseeing, over the large 
expanse of painted board, the small expanse of carpet 
in her room; over the thin, cold-looking bed; over the 
meagre, spotless furniture. It was all strange and mean 
and unhomelike — what did details signify ? 

But by the time she wrote her first long letter to her 
sisters she was enabled to send off a sufficiently pictur- 
esque, if not too faithful, account of the domestic arrange- 
ments at The Orangery. 

She described how the stair-carpets were protected by 
brown holland wrappers, which, in turn, were hidden by 
newspapers in the case of extra traffic; how looking- 
glasses, picture-frames, and the brass rods of the bed- 
steads were preserved in muslin coverings; how chairs, 
tables, the piano, even the footstools were put into linen 
bags when the family retired at night and not uncovered 
till Phoebe had done the sweeping in the morning. 

The same letter which described to the sisters these 
swaddlings of the furniture informed those dismayed 
young women that Phoebe's confrere in the kitchen had 
been dismissed on* the arrival of Susan, who, being **so 
domesticated," was apparently expected to fill the posi- 
tion of cook. 

'*Not that there is much to cook [Susan wrote]. 
We are refraining from creature comforts of all sorts 
in order that five shillings a week may be saved dur- 
ing a month from the housekeeping to forward to dear 
Canon Somebody toward a new lectern he is anxious 
to present to his church. We make our soups from a 
sausage-stick; our rissoles^ our favorite dish, are com- 
posed of leaves from the back garden, a little seasoning, ; 
and bread-crumbs. It is sad to relate that my domestic! 
economy is not equal even to these requirements. There.i 
is no use in concealing the fact that I am a huge dis-| 
appointment to Josephine Foote. My cornflour blanc-| 
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mange — we always have one on Sunday for dinner — per- 
sists in recalling, in odor, appearance, and consistency, 
the paste which paper-hangers use. A course of liver, 
looked forward to as a great delicacy, was brought to 
table by the terrified Phoebe black as soot, after I had 
spent an hour, and made myself downright ill, in cooking 
it. Josephine preached me a sermon a yard long over 
the sinfulness of destroying delicious food while she ate 
it. For my part, I was too sick and savage to partake 
of the nauseous viand. Yet, as a rule, I am hungry as 
a hunter and nibble little bits of Jake's dog-biscuits by 
way of staying my appetite. 

" What will become of me, and where I shall go, I don't 
know; but I tell you both honestly I won't stop here." 

" My precious friend unconsciously deceived me — led 
me into gross error," Mrs. Foote, after a short trial 
of Susan's prowess, declared. **You are not domesti- 
cated — far from it. You are, indeed, disgracefully igno- 
rant of those things with which every young English 
lady should be familiar. I do not wonder that your 
poor dear father's affairs were disordered if such man- 
agement obtained in the housekeeping department. I 
had hoped that, in ridding my house of that pest, the 
ordinary London cook, and in putting a lady at the head 
of affairs, I might have been relieved of some anxiety. 
But even Phoebe, I greatly fear, is deteriorating under 
the present regime. What did I see to-day, when I came 
unexpectedly into the drawing-room which you and she 
were dusting — what did I see but the brush — positively 
the carpet-brush — lying on a chair! A chair of cinnamon 
plush that Percival, in spite of the heart-rending extrava- 
gance, insisted on my buying. On an eight-guinea chair! 
Where is the evidence of your domesticity in that negli- 
gent act ? " 

To which, as to a hundred like accusations, Susan 
could only, in mingled rage and weariness, reply by coti- 
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fessing that she was not domesticated. ** Mamma said 
so, I know. I dare say she said also that I was lovely 
and charming. Since she and papa died it has been 
made perfectly clear to me that I am none of these 
things. I never cooked a thing in my life but some 
toffee, and that Emeline cooked. I never dusted a 
room or did any of those horrid tasks. And I am glad 
and thankful to think I did not." 

A speech purposely designed to shock and irritate 
Mrs. Foote, who expressed in voluble language her con- 
demnation of such an ungrateful and rebellious spirit. 

**I am not rebellious or ungrateful," Susan declared. 
** I aril glad, because I like to have a perfectly idle and 
perfectly happy time to look back on now that it is over. 
But I wish to learn, and I thank you for teaching me, 
now things are different. I don't want to be idle now. 
I don't even wish to be very happy any more. I could 
not, without forgetting — and I shall not forget. I am 
very ignorant of the things you are teaching me, but 
I am not a fool. I shall learn, if you give me time." 

And all that Mrs. Foote and Phoebe could teach her 
she learned with ease and rapidity. But the former was 
a woman who feared by expressing satisfaction to be less 
well served, and who found fault systematically and with 
enjoyment. And as Susan, together with the domestic 
virtues, did not acquire that ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit of which the still tongue is the outward and 
visible sign, warfare, as time went on, prevailed, and, on 
Mrs. Foote's side, many tears. It is a melancholy fact 
that the daughter of her dear lost friend — that heavenly 
friend, who, looking with clear eyes into Josephine's 
heart, saw how excellent were her intentions with regard 
to the rebellious Susannah — was a veritable thorn in the j 
side to the benevolent woman. 

**She never could keep a servant and never will," 

Phoebe informed Susan as they dusted the rooms and 

made the beds togethtr, ** There have been three cooks 
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in my time, and I haven't been here scarce as many 
months, and shouldn't be here now but for you. Miss, 
and a private matter as concerns no one but me and 
another gentleman." 

Phoebe would pause at this period of her story, and 
would reflect blissfully for a space on the proximity of 
the cab-stand before continuing her account of how the 
procession of cooks had objected to the surfeit of prayers 
and the scarcity of food. 

And all this time Jake, shut up in the out-house and 
devouring Susan's substance in the form of dog-biscuits, 
was a subject of anxiety and terror to all concerned. He 
was not, it must be confessed, a well-behaved dog. He 
did not always come when Susan called, nor lie down at 
her command. In his daily walks abroad he disregarded 
in a marked manner her frequent request that he should 
"come to heel," and cease to molest the passers-by. 
He was strongly aristocratic in his prejudices, and, while 
he treated with distant respect the well-dressed males 
of Bramerton, he made a dead set at the legs whose 
coverings could not be said to be beyond reproach, and 
worried the trousers of tramps, errand boys, and others 
of the class with reprehensible zeal. 

An irate mother dragged her howling offspring — one 
leg of his short trousers hanging in ribbons over his 
calf — into the presence of Mrs. Foote, and demanded, 
without getting it, compensation. The neighbor at 
The Meads, discovered, on his own confession, to be 
engaged in literary work, complained that his labors 
were interrupted, his nerves upset, his reputation jeop- 
ardized by the incessant barking of the pest in the 
out-house. 

One day, in the exuberance of his spirits at finding 
himself released for his airing, and perceiving the figure 
of a female looking out upon him from the drawing- 
room window, the irrepressible Jake dashed tKro\i^h the 
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glass and landed triumphantly in the lap of Mrs. Foote. 
He was too happy in his simple self-approval, and he had 
been too unused to meet with rebuff, to understand the 
wild exhibition of feminine wrath which ensued. Hurled, 
incontinent, from Josephine's knees, he curled himself 
on a cushion by the hearth, and lay there, lazily agitating 
his tail, a mildly interested spectator of the frantic 
demonstrations of the outraged lady. 

He had cut his ear in his passage through the window, 
and several drops of gore fell upon the white lily on the 
amber ground which decorated the cushion on which he 
reposed. 

After this even Susan knew that there was no longer 
hope for Jake, that he must go. 



CHAPTER III 

ALFRED, THE CONSOLER 

It was, perhaps, the greatest defect in Susan Upwell's 
so imperfect character that she could not with grace sub- 
mit, or bow to the inevitable with the wisdom of a wiser 
woman; but, things being contrary, must weep, must 
sulk, must use wild and sometimes hard and bitter words. 

** I am really afraid to stay with Josephine lest I murder 
her,'* she declared to her brother, pacing up and down the 
spotless gravel path with that young man on a certain 
Sunday afternoon shortly after Jake's regretted escapade. 
" Oh, Alfred ! could you not take me away with you ? I 
would live on nothing almost (I am nearly starved here 
and am used to it), and I have all the clothes I shall ever • 
want. Just my bed, and the little bit of bread I should 
eat, are all I would cost if you would only take me away." \ 

But Alfred — a foolish fellow enough and fond of his 4 
sister, besides — had too much good sense to accede to | 
tA/s request 
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" You're better off here, Sukey," he said. ** You know 
how precious close Uncle Tom keeps me. I haven't a 
sixpence that I can spare, dear. And — it wouldn't do, 
Sukey. Heaps of fellows are always out and in my rooms. 
A man named Pigott — an awfully good sort, years older 
than me and as clever as they make 'em — shares my sit- 
ting-room. I couldn't have my sister there. It ain't the 
place at all." 

**Then I shall kill Josephine or myself." 

** Not you, my dear! " 

** You will see ! I am wretched, I am starved. I work 
as hard as any servant, and I get neither pay nor thanks. 
What is it all for, Alfie ? What am I doing here ? A 
servant of all work without her wages." 

" Dear old girl ! Beastly shame ! Please God you'll 
get married, Sukey." 

** Married ! I have seen nothing but old women — of 
both sexes, of course — since I came here. My relaxation 
is church; the wildest dissipation to which I can look 
forward is a meeting of the Forlorn Females' Friendly 
Society. There isn't one among its members with charity 
enough to befriend a forlorn female like me ! Alfred, you 
remember our mother ? She had no boxes for missionary 
societies standing about in her rooms; she wasn't very 
fond of going to church; she didn't join benevolent asso- 
ciations ; but where she knew that any poor wretch wanted 
a friend, wasn't her kind hand always held out ? I think 
of her as I look round upon all these smug and narrow- 
souled women, forever writing, and gabbling, and making 
a to-do; and I say to myself, 'Isn't there one among you 
all who has wit to see how wretched, and heart-sick, and 
alone I am — who will have pity on me ?' " 

"It's beastly hard," Alfred said. The tears were in 
his eyes; but he wished Sukey would start a pleasanter 
subject; he wished it was time to go. He was an emo- 
tional fellow, and he hated to have his weakness played on. 
**It ain't only you, you know, my dear," he reminded 
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her. " There's me. I*m in a hole, too, Sukey. I've got 
to do -with fifty a year less than the dear old father 
allowed me. And it was always a squeeze, Sukey." 

"But you won't get into debt again now?" Sukey 
implored him, the tearfully sullen expression of her face 
changing to one of the keenest anxiety. ** Uncle Tom 
would throw every thing up. There wouldn't be a hope 
for you — for one of us — if you did that again, Alfie." 

** I know all about Uncle Tom," Alfred said, with a 
dragging down of his always half-opened lips. ** Ain't it 
a beastly shame that we're hung up with our kind of re- 
lations? There's something so jovial about his name, 
too — Uncle Tom! You'd expect a fellow that liked to 
see you happy and well dressed, and going about, wouldn't 
you ? Not an old fossil that tied you down to a sixpence, 
and wanted to keep you sweating away at bones and 
chemistry every moment of your day. You aren't the 
only one, Sukey. I'm about sick of it, too, my dear." 

He threw himself upon the garden seat that stood at 
the end of the path, and pulled his sister down beside 
him and put an arm about her neck. Mrs. Foote, looking 
on from the drawing-room window, was a little disturbed 
at the sight. 

"He looks delicate, and he looks dissipated," she said 
to herself. **I hope Susannah is taking advantage of the 
opportunity and giving him good advice. Ah, how sad 
it is that my heart cannot go out to my dearest dead 
friend's children as I fully intended it should ! If any of 
the neighbors are looking on, they will think it very for- 
ward of Susannah to sit in that young man's embrace. 
However, I must leave it. I cannot interfere. It is part 
of the cross I have laid upon my shoulders, and I must 
bear it. Dear me — what is she doing now ? Oh, this is 
too unladylike — too bold ! " 

Peering eagerly through the window, Mrs. Foote made \ 
out that Alfred's tobacco-pouch lay upon Susan's lap 
beside a tiny roll of papers, and that Susan, with great 
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address, and the ease that comes of prac jigj. \[p^ and 
facturing cigarettes for the young man's enjv>jng face. 

They were talking of Jake, for whom a home ^ take 
found, through Phoebe's instrumentality, with that :>ant- 
cabman whose admiration he had excited on his *. .. 
appearance in this inhospitable region. Susan was hop- 
ing the dog would get his run every day, and wondering 
if the cabman had a sofa with a cushion to place at Jake's 
disposal such as he had been accustomed to lie on **at 
home." She hoped, too, that Phoebe's young man would 
fulfil his obligations and have his charge washed without 
fail once a week, and brushed and combed, and his brass 
collar rubbed up. 

** He is quite indifferent to scoldings and beatings," 
Susan reminded her brother. " He looked on with only 
a pitying curiosity when Josephine attacked him the other 
day with the drawing-room poker; but he is so sensitive 
to ridicule, dear old boy, and he does so hate to be 
laughed at ! I so hope the cabman won't let any one 
play tricks, or tease him, Alfie." 

Alfred reassured her on this theme, and did his best to 
pet and console his sister, telling her not to fret about 
Jake or any thing; only to "hang on" for a time, and 
wait for things to work round. 

**Life ain't long enough for worrying, you know, my 
dear," he concluded. "It's all a beastly fag, and there's 
precious little sense in it; but it's soon done with, and 
there's a finish." 

Susan was shocked at this old-time weariness on the 
young lips, and roused herself to upbraid her brother. 

"Nonsense!" she said. "It's a shame to talk so, 

Alfie, and wicked. I'm sick of Josephine and The 

Orangery and the Forlorn Females and church-going and 

. charity — and the want of it — but I've sense enough to 

/ know cakes and ale are in the world still, though I don't 

get them. You're unhealthy, Alfred. Have you been 

having asthma again to make you so morbid ? " 

II 
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her. " There's me. I'm in a hole, too, Sukey. I've got 
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and wanted to keep you sweating away at bones and 
chemistry every moment of your day. You aren't the 
only one, Sukey. I'm about sick of it, too, my dear." 

He threw himself upon the garden seat that stood at 
the end of the path, and pulled his sister down beside 
him and put an arm about her neck. Mrs. Foote, looking 
on from the drawing-room window, was a little disturbed 
at the sight. 
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to herself. "I hope Susannah is taking advantage of the 
opportunity and giving him good advice. Ah, how sad 
it is that my heart cannot go out to my dearest dead 
friend's children as I fully intended it should ! If any of 
the neighbors are looking on, they will think it very for- 
ward of Susannah to sit in that young man's embrace. 
However, I must leave it. I cannot interfere. It is part 
of the cross I have laid upon my shoulders, and I must 
bear it. Dear me — what is she doing now ? Oh, this is 
too unladylike — too bold ! " 

Peering eagerly through the window, Mrs. Foote made ' 
out that Alfred's tobacco-pouch lay upon Susan's lap 
beside a tiny roll of papers, and that Susan, with great 
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if the cabman had a sofa with a cushion to place at Jake's 
disposal such as he had been accustomed to lie on **at 
home." She hoped, too, that Phoebe's young man would 
fulfil his obligations and have his charge washed without 
fail once a week, and brushed and combed, and his brass 
collar rubbed up. 

**He is quite indifferent to scoldings and beatings," 
Susan reminded her brother. " He looked on with only 
a pitying curiosity when Josephine attacked him the other 
day with the drawing-room poker; but he is so sensitive 
to ridicule, dear old boy, and he does so hate to be 
laughed at ! I so hope the cabman won't let any one 
play tricks, or tease him, Alfie." 

Alfred reassured her on this theme, and did his best to 
pet and console his sister, telling her not to fret about 
Jake or any thing; only to "hang on" for a time, and 
wait for things to work round. 

**Life ain't long enough for worrying, you know, my 
dear," he concluded. " It's all a beastly fag, and there's 
precious little sense in it; but it's soon done with, and 
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her. "There;^;^^ ^^^^ having it," he said. ** Ain't I 
to do • with^^^ j|. p ^nd I'm expected to grind away as if 
allowed^^ my breath like other fellows. I've got to run 
. ^^ace with men that can fling themselves down and 
^J?t their eight or ten hours* sleep, while I have to pass 
my nights bolt-upright in my chair, breathing an atmos- 
phere thick with the disgusting compounds I must burn 
to keep myself from suffocating — positively dying for a 
half-hour's sleep and not daring to take it." 

** Poor Alfie ! " she said, leaning down to him and 
rubbing her cheek against his shoulder. **0h, poor old 
Alfie, how I wish I could help you, dear ! " 

** It's all right," he said hastily, for he heard the tears 
in her voice. " I shall pull through all right, old dear. 
Let's think of something livelier, for Heaven's sake ! 
Have a cigarette, Sukey ? " 

She waved away the cigarette he held to her lips, 
caught sight of Mrs. Foote's horrified face in the window 
— and changed her mind. 

" It will so enrage Josephine. I must smoke it, even 
although I perish. Here she comes — look ! " 

** We're in for it," said Alfred. 

Calm of front, but with inward misgivings, he watched 
the progress of his sister's patron as she crossed the lawn 
in their direction, her short, broad figure swelling with 
outraged dignity and virtuous indignation, her always 
bright eyes blazing in her fat, pale face. 

Susan held the cigarette daintily between her fingers 
and blew a cloud of smoke, watching it curl upward 
beneath the blue of the sky. 

"It is too much, and I cannot allow it ! " Mrs. Foote i 
exclaimed, beginning with a formula to which Susan was 1 
becoming quite inured. "My house has hitherto beenL 
considered respectable and its inmates irreproachable. I 
emphatically object to conduct beneath my roof" — Susan 
looked up to the sky — "within my precincts, which must 
be characterized as low — low and degtadlug." 
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Susan replaced the cigarette between her lips and 
brought her eyes down to the old lady's quivering face. 

** Susannah, I ask, I entreat, I implore you to take 
that cigar from your mouth ! ** Mrs. Foote cried, pant- 
ing. **Do not look at me with those bold, hard, unlov- 
ing eyes. Cast away your unchristian, your rebellious 
heart of stone, Susannah; fling away that poison from 
your lips ! *' 

Then Alfred came to his sister's rescue, opening his 
melancholy, heavy-lidded eyes upon the face of Mrs. 
Foote. 

"Do I gather from your remarks that you object to 
ladies smoking ? ** he enquired. 

Mrs. Foote turned, panting, upon him. 

"Object?" she cried. "I can scarcely give suffi- 
ciently forcible expression to the vehement nature of my 
objection." 

"But you are aware," said Alfred, aping for the 
moment the tone and manner of an older man, " that, 
except in rather benighted circles, all ladies smoke now ? 
From Royalty downward. The Medical Profession 
recommends it— the Church — the female Church, by far 
the more important part — sanctions the custom; Fashion 
has set her seal upon it; common sense approves it as a 
balm to overtired nerves. The " 

But here the young man grew weary of his own elo- 
quence, and, drawing the cigarette from between Susan's 
lips, he threw it away. 

Mrs. Foote's bursts of righteous wrath generally ended 
in a flood of tears. 

" Oh, it is too cruel ! " she cried ; " it is too unjust that 
I should be upset and set at defiance in this manner. 
Alfred Upwell, your sister is an ungrateful girl. She is, 
she is, indeed ! I had hoped to open my arms to a dear 
daughter; to bring a loving, helpful sympathy to cheer me 
jon in good works — and what have I found ? Look at her; 
Lt the fierce — yes, the cruel, cruel expresslotv ol Ive^t face I 
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Is there love there ? Sympathy ? But my own Susannah 
knows. My precious friend looks down and approves all 
that I do. She sees into our hearts; she " 

"You shall not speak so of my mother ! " Susan cried, 
fierce and low. ** How can she approve — she who loved 
me, and would understand " 

The girl had risen to her feet, her face was quite white; 
the gray eyes, which Mrs. Foote called bold because they 
were unflinching, blazed with wrath through tears hardly 
repressed. Alfred, with all the masculine horror of a 
scene, suppressed the inclination, natural to his youth, to 
"rot** the old lady, and hurriedly interposed. 

"It*s all right, Mrs. Foote. It's all right, Sukey," he 
said, and pressed a hand upon his sister's shoulder to 
enjoin calm. ** Mrs. Foote is right enough — it was my 
fault to make you smoke. She never does it — never. 
She's tried, and it makes her sick. Sukey's good as 
gold — aren't you, old dear ? And Mrs. Foote knows all 
about you, and how you flare up but don't mean any 
harm. And — what o'clock is it ? Getting on for five, 
and I'm due at Great Kirby Street at half-past. Get 
your hat on and come down to the station with me, 
Sukey." 

Left alone with the lady of the house, Alfred passed an 
uncomfortable five minutes. She sat beside him on the 
garden chair and burst into floods of tears. She dwelt 
on all her good intentions with regard to the daughter of 
her Susannah, who was in heaven; she became eloquent 
over that daughter's manifold shortcomings; and set 
forth in moving terms her own grievous disappointment. 

"Sukey is a dear old girl, really, you know," the 
brother, angry, embarrassed, longing to escape, assured 
her. "She's a little spoilt and — difficult, perhaps. 
You'll find she's a dear old girl, all right, in time." 

" She is hard," Mrs. Foote declared, wiping her stream- 

jng eyes — " hard, and so cold ! She is indifferent to the! 

loving heart waiting to enshrine her. She turns a deal' 
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ear to the pleadings of a loving heart. What more can I 
do for her, Alfred ? I have surrounded her with luxuries; 
she sits at a bountiful table. My house and grounds — you 
see what they are — are at her service. All the many, 
many blessings which I myself enjoy I am willing, anx- 
ious to share with her. She " 

**I hope she makes herself useful to you?" Alfred 
asked sharply, getting upon his feet. His hollow cheeks 
flushed. He had been told of Susan's labors in the 
kitchen; he had been favored by a description — a descrip- 
tion losing nothing in the telling — of the dainties of the 
board. ** I hope that my sister repays you in some way 
for the kindness of which you speak ? " 

**Do I want payment?" cried Mrs. Foote, tearfully 
indignant. ** All I want is the heart-love of my precious 
friend's orphan child. It is that I long for, Alfred. 
That which, up to the present, has been cruelly denied 
me." 

** Humbugging old hypocrite ! She and her heart- 
love ! " Alfred said to himself presently, travelling home- 
ward by the Underground. He gnashed his teeth over 
his recollection of the scene, and more than once his 
eyes were wet with tears. For he was not a very strong 
young fellow, mentally or physically, and Sukey was very 
dear to him. Poor, pretty, spoiled Sukey, to whom all of 
them had given way, for whom nothing had been too 
good — Sukey at the mercy of that nagging, pharisaical 
old catamaran ! 

The hard words were a relief to Alfred's feelings; and 
some of them may have been applicable enough, but not 
all. For, after her own bigoted and narrow-minded way, 
Josephine Foote meant to do her duty. She had felt all 
the aspirations and experienced all the disappointment 
she expressed. She was really capable of warm affection, 
too; and very faithful. She believed in herself entirely 
and did not doubt the genuineness of her own profes- 
sions. In a limited sense, perhaps, but according to the 
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light vouchsafed her, she must be accounted a good 
woman. 

But neither Alfred — saying wicked words about her as 
he made his way home to his rooms in Great Kirby 
Street, to pipes and strong coffee, and light-hearted 
laughter, and foolish, irresponsible young man's talk — 
nor Susan, sore and bitter and lonely, sitting with sullen 
face, and eyes smarting from recent tears, beside her 
benefactress in Bramerton Church, gave credit for these 
things. They had not experience enough of life, nor 
sufficient knowledge of the human heart to grant narrow, 
self-approving old Josephine her due. 



CHAPTER IV 
A PARAGON AMONG MEN 

Susan Upwell had dragged on a distasteful existence 
at The Orangery for the space of two months, when at 
length the son of the house appeared. He arrived while 
the ladies were at their mid-day repast; and the delight 
his unexpected appearance caused his mother seemed to 
be leavened with something of doubt and trepidation on 
her part, while the heart of Susan sank as she looked at 
him. Necessity was teaching her some hard lessons, but 
she was not yet divested of the romance of her years. 
Even to escape from a dependence she hated to liberty 
and affluence, she did not think, she told herself, she 
could bring herself to marry a short, florid- faced man 
with sandy hair and side-whiskers ! 

The new arrival had a pleasant and courteous manner, 

however; and he smiled very kindly upon Susan as his 

mother presented him; and he said in a quiet and gentle 

voice that he was very glad to see her there, as if h^ 

really meant it. He said, too, that he was very hungry 
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and congratulated himself on having arrived at such an 
opportune moment. 

Whereupon, being seated at the table, he eyed with 
much interest through a pair of double eye-glasses the 
dish, from which the cover had not yet been removed, 
placed before the lady of the house. 

On the viands being exposed they proved to be so scant 
of supply that it was quite hopeless to attempt to divide 
the mess into three portions. Susan, hard at work all 
the morning, and feeling the promptings of a healthy 
appetite, eyed the half-share apportioned her with eager 
gaze. Ought she to relinquish in favor of the Paragon ? 

Josephine, with the unselfish tact of the experienced 
hostess, solved the difficulty by announcing, as she laid 
the remainder of the dish on her son's plate, that she 
herself was not feeling at all hungry, and intended mak- 
ing only the lightest repast. The son did not demur to 
the arrangement, but Susan saw that he had gazed at the 
dish with much attention through his glasses, and that the 
pleasant expression of his face had undergone a change. 

He stirred the contents of his plate with his fork in a 
manner suggestive of criticism and disapproval. 

**I don't know what this compound may be, my dear 
mother," he said. '* It doubtless has a name and a 
sphere of its own in the culinary scheme, but " 

**It is a mince, dear," his parent hastened to assure 
him — "a delicious mince, Percival. So light and easy 
of digestion, dear." 

** There certainly is not much to digest," Percival 
admitted. And then he proceeded to answer his mother's 
enquiries about his journey home. He had newly 
returned from Russia; the firm of which, since his 
father's death, he was the head having business relations 
with that country, and a portion of his year being always 
spent there. He addressed a remark, now and again, to 
Susan, as politeness demanded; and that young woman, 
approving of the pleasant voice and attractive mauuet^ 
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grieved over the bald condition of the Paragon's hea( 
and wondered if he could be prevailed on to shave oi 
his side-whiskers, and to put himself under a course c^i 
anti-fat. 

"I'm afraid I can't compliment you on your cook, my 
dear mother," he said, having put a summary conclusion 
to the light and digestible mince. He glanced from his 
mother's face to that of his opposite neighbor, and was 
surprised to see an expression of anger and injury on 
Susan's countenance. The mince, considering the ma- 
terials she had had to work on, had been a really credit- 
able performance. She was justified in feeling furious. 

"My dear!" Mrs. Foote expostulated playfully, "we 
did not expect to have the honor of a gentleman's com- 
pany at lunch. Miss Upwell and I have not the appetites 
of ravenous men. A light repast such as we have had 
to-day suffices us. We make up with biscuits and a little 
delicious fruit. Susan, love, I think the red currants are 
in the sideboard. Take the keys, dear. Bring out the 
dish of biscuits." 

Percival bent over and closely inspected the supply 
Susan obediently placed upon the board. 

" I am enduring pangs of hunger," he said, "and you 
mock me with three — four — seven — yes, seven Marie bis- 
cuits. Have you positively nothing more substantial than 
red currants to set before a home-returning wanderer ? " 
He spoke in dulcet tones, but Susan noticed with delighted 
approval that his face was growing black. "If you have 
nothing else in the house, will you order in the cold 
meat?" he said. 

The fact that there was not even cold meat had to be 
disclosed; that the nearest chop was hanging up in the 
butcher's shop half a mile off; that he could not have 
grilled bones, because there was not a bone in the house.i 
By the time he had elicited the information that thel 
only available edible was a "delicious piece of streaky| 
bacon, '' off which it was proposed he should have a rasher, 
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Percival Foote, retaining his outward politeness of ad- 
dress, was regarding his mother with a stern displeasure 
in his prominent, short-sighted eyes, and that poor lady 
was on the verge of tears. 

** Susan, dear!" Mrs. Foote implored. She looked at 
her protigie with moist, appealing gaze and a pathetic 
twitching at the corner of her mouth. But this was 
Susan's hour and the power of darkness. 

** I'm not a very good hand at cooking bacon, I'm 
afraid," she said. **I will do my best, but " 

Percival got upon his feet as Susan arose. **You cook 
the bacon ? Certainly not," he cried. ** Do you suppose 
I should allow you to do such a thing for me ? Sit down. 
Miss Upwell, I entreat you." 

He was so authoritative that Susan complied; and 
Percival, with an eye still upon his mother, rang the bell. 

" Be so good as to ask the cook to send me in a dish 
of bacon and eggs," he commanded Phoebe, who, quite 
unequal to the situation, simply opened her mouth at 
him, and said nothing. 

With a scorching glare in Susan's direction, Mrs. 
Foote arose. 

** Know, then," she said in tragic accents, ** that there 
is not a cook, Percival ! My house no longer boasts one. 
In face of increased expenses " — the last words strongly 
underlined by her tone and the direction of her glance — 
**I have not felt myself justified in retaining the services 
of an expensive, extravagant, incompetent, and generally 
intoxicated cook." Here she walked with majesty to 
the door and, arrived there, burst into tears. ** Although 
for other persons it is considered so derogatory, perhaps 
my son will not object to my preparing his rasher of 
bacon for him," she cried; and with a loud sob departed. 

Susan, with wicked enjoyment of the enemy's discom- 
fiture, looked across at the son of the house with a gentle 
gravity of countenance. 

** I would really have done it for you with the ^te^ct^^t 

3 
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pleasure," she said sweetly, ** but you saw by the mince 
that I am not yet proficient." 

He smiled, uncomfortably retrospective. " I think I 
said something of the sort. I have to beg ten thousand 
pardons for the ingratitude. And it seems there are 
other things for which I shall have to ask your forgive- 
ness. Did I understand my mother ? Has she really 
dismissed her cook?" 

" Mrs. Foote has been unfortunate with her cooks. 
There has been only Phoebe since I came. It seems that 
London cooks are a wasteful, incompetent, and intem- 
perate race." 

**Yes; I have heard my mother on the theme many 
times. Then, Miss Upwell, as I am so deeply interested 
in the subject, do you mind telling me how the meals are 
prepared ? " 

" What there is to be done in that way I do," Susan 
told him. **Pray don't think I have the least objection. 
I knew nothing when I came; I am really anxious to learn 
to cook; and there is so very little of it to do." 

She stopped and laughed; the words had slipped out, 
but she would not recall them. 

The Paragon considered her with much gravity. 

" I see," he said slowly; " I understand. And — would 
you tell me — have you any other duties ? When you have 
cooked the — the mince, we will say, is that all ? " 

** Phoebe helps me with my work, and I am glad to help 
Phoebe with hers," Susan said. She made her revelations 
with decent reserve, but she delighted in them all the 
same. " It is well to be occupied, don't you think ? I 
lived in the world for twenty years without doing one use- 
ful thing. Thanks to Mrs. Foote, I am becoming quite 
a serviceable member of society." 

'*An ornamental one you must always have been," 

Percival said, and bowed to her across the table, not 

very gracefully, he being a stout Paragon, and the outer 

man of him quite devoid of grace. 
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Susan welcomed the little compliment — positively the 
first she had heard since she had left home — with a smile 
and a blush. A light that had not shone there for many 
a weary day came into her green-gray eyes. 

It enraged Mrs. Foote, when she, preceding Phoebe, 
bearing the frizzled bacon, came into the room, to hear 
the two laughing and talking quite happily to each other 
across the table. ' 

In the course of the afternoon Mrs. Foote came to 
Susan, busy over her afternoon's occupation of rubbing 
up the forks and spoons, and took the wash leather out of 
her hands. 

**Go and sit in the drawing-room!" she cried with 
angry tears. ** Go and put your feet on the fender-stool, 
and cross your hands. Percival forbids you to do a thing 
while he is beneath the roof. He forbids it. I am only 
his mother — only his adoring, unselfish, devoted mother. 
I can be worried, and worked to death, and ruined in 
purse and p-peace of mind; while you — a perfect stranger, 
a person for whom he can have p-positively no feeling, 
are to remain all day in elegant ease. Go, Susannah ! 
Don't pretend reluctance — go to the drawing-room and 
P-percival.*' 

"Would you believe, Miss Upwell," Percival said, 
joining Susan presently in the garden — for she had 
eschewed the unwonted luxury of the drawing-room and 
the fender-stool — ** would you believe that my mother 
is in receipt of an income of fifteen hundred a year — an 
income >vithout a single call upon it ? She has only me, 
and I am independent of her. It is not incumbent on 
her to save a penny. Fifteen hundred a year, absolutely 
under her own control; and a laborer on a pound a 
week troubles far less about the economies of life than 
she." 

** She does not save for herself,*' Susan reminded him. 
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** If you do not know, you would be surprised to see to 
what a number of charities she contributes " 

**I know," he interrupted. ** I dare say. She is quite 
welcome to all that, if it pleases her; only, on the rare 
occasions I come to her house, I object to being starved. 
I do not intend that you should starve, either. I think 
I hear the wheels of my cab. Do you know where I 
am going now ? I am bound for the fishmonger, the 
poulterer, the butcher, the fruiterer, to order in ma- 
terials for dinner. Don't you agree with me that one 
of the first duties in life is to dine well ? " 

" Indeed, I do feel myself growing greedier as I grow 
older," Susan said. Her spirits had risen, her eyes were 
shining, even her masses of bright hair seemed to have 
acquired a richer coloring. It was not the prospect of 
a good dinner alone which had performed these changes. 
**Do remember what a great deal of work all that will 
entail," she remembered to say, smiling upon the hero 
of the occasion. 

" I am going to fetch a cook also," the thoughtful son 
of the house assured her. **I know all about it. It 
isn*t the first time I have been called on to provision 
the house and stock it with servants. Ladies, I am told, 
experience great difficulties in engaging servants. I 
have never had the slightest difficulty, nor do I antici- 
pate any. Good-by, Miss Upwell. My mother will be 
a little worried and tearful this afternoon. My advice 
to you is — keep out of her way ! 

And the Paragon proved as good as his word — even 
better than his word. He went to provide a dinner, he 
sent in a sufficiency for a table (Thdte. (Subsequently, 
arrangements were surreptitiously made with the trades- 
people, and a great many of the goods taken back.) He 
not only supplied a cook, but he brought a kitchen-maid 
also. \ 

He engaged the first of both professions he saw, ;he 
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explained, with natural pride in his achievements, to his 
weeping, frantic parent. He had not asked their wages. 
No; the ladies themselves had mentioned the remun- 
eration they required. One thirty — one eighteen, he 
thought. He was not quite sure; but the amount had 
appeared to him very reasonable. He had certainly 
made no inquiries about characters. Why should he 
insult two presumably respectable people by any ques- 
tion of the kind ? 

Asked by a justly incensed and fiery matron as to 
what he had learned about the women introduced to her 
house, he replied that he had asked if they had any 
objection to the neighborhood, and if they thought there 
was a fair chance of their feeling comfortable and at 
home at The Orangery. Receiving satisfactory replies, 
he had been content. He had, of course, entreated 
them to mention any thing in the existing arrangement 
of the establishment which was not to their taste, and 
they had promised to do so. 

** And on that point, my dear mother, I have no doubt 
that they will keep their word," he assured his parent. 

Percival received the reward of his labors when at 
eight o'clock a beautifully cooked, and appropriately 
served, little dinner was put before him. It was notice- 
able that even Mrs. Foote did not altogether disdain the 
creature comforts she affected to despise. Her appetite 
was lively, although her spirits were depressed and tear- 
ful. Susan did honor to the occasion by decking the 
table very prettily with flowers; and, although one of 
the countless rules of The Orangery was that no one but 
Mrs. Foote herself should gather a flower of its garden, 
its infringement, in the general reversal of all laws, was 
overlooked in silence. 

Many times, during dinner, Susan had felt the eagle 
eyes of Josephine upon a rose she wore tucked in the 
bosom of her black dress. 
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Arrived in the drawing-room, whither Percival at once 
followed them, the elder lady could conceal her sus- 
picions no longer. 

"My dear Susannah," she said, her manner fairly 
bristling with disapproval, "I sincerely trust that flower 
you are wearing was not cut from the conservatory ?" 

**I'm afraid it was," Susan admitted; she. blushed in 
spite of herself, and to her great annoyance. "Mr. 
Foote " 

" The rose ? I cut it," that individual suavely inter- 
rupted. "It was the only decent bloom in the place. 
Even that is not quite perfect, as I pointed out to Miss 
Upwell when she was so good as to accept it. If you 
will allow me, I will sack your gardener for you to-mor- 
row morning, my dear mother; the condition of your 
conservatory is a disgrace to him.'* 

"In the meantime let Covent Garden, and the Botani- 
cal Gardens, and — and all the horticultural gardens of 
the world be ransacked to find blooms of sufficient rarity 
and p-p-perfection to present to Susannah ! " Mrs. Foote 
cried, bursting into tearful satire. "The resources of 
The Orangery are altogether insufficient. Poor old 
B-brown the gardener, who c-comes two days a week 
and produces blooms quite satisfactory to me, is alto- 
gether inadequate to the — to the " 

But here the poor lady's feelings got the better of 
her eloquence. She struggled with her emotion for 
a minute, then rose from her chair and flew across the 
room. 

"Oh, how cruel you are — how cruel! What m-m-mon- 
sters of kick-ick-cruelty you both are to me ! " she cried, 
and bolted through the door. 

It was not easy to disturb the equanimity of Percival 
Foote after a good dinner. He lay back in his chair and 
caressed the ankle he nursed upon his knee. "The 
poor old mother ! " he said, placidly regarding the sce^ne 
of her exit. " What a silly, jealous, impossible, d6.*,ar 
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old donkey it is ! You must have been having a rather 
rough time of it, I fear, Miss Upwell ? " 

" I am afraid I have not always been able to please 
Mrs. Foote," Susan admitted. " Now that you have 
come, things will improve, perhaps." 

"The dinners will improve. That is a great matter. 
Miss Upwell; but I fear, from a feminine point of view, 
not all. The fact is, my dear mother is an estimable 
person. I am extremely fond of her, as you see. She 
is an angel of goodness according to her own circum- 
scribed ideas of what an angel should be — but to live 
with her is an impossibility. You are essaying, you per- 
ceive, the impossible.*' 

**I have no choice," Susan said, and said it bitterly. 
"It is very good of Mrs. Foote— and of you — to tolerate 
my presence here." 

There was nothing of humility in her tone; she was 
quite aware that her presence was one many men would 
have found it even pleasurable to tolerate. The man 
before her, with the short stature, the florid face, the 
scant, fair hair, had, presumably, the weakness of more 
attractive men. 

Grasping his foot with one hand, the Paragon patted 
and smoothed his silk sock with the other, and with an 
amiably interested expression contemplated the gracious 
figure of the girl in the opposite chair. The dress she 
wore, of some flimsy, half-transparent, black material, 
through which the silk under-dress glimmered and 
rustled agreeably, was very becoming to Susan's fair 
skin. The rose at her breast was of a more waxen but 
scarcely more alluring whiteness than that of her smooth, 
round cheeks. The mass of hair, brushed loosely from 
her face and arranged at the nape of her long neck, 
having the shaded lamp for a background, took on color- 
ing most gratifying to behold. 

"She misses very little of being beautiful," Percival 
said to himself, with pleasurable sensations of surprise. 
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** Still, she does miss it — she does miss it." Here he 
sighed ; for, like a good many ugly men, he aspired to be 
a severe critic of female loveliness, and required nothing 
short of perfection to satisfy his artistic cravings. "A 
thought less massiveness of jaw, a nose a tiny bit sharper 
and straighter, a degree less shadow beneath the eyes, a 
judicious mixture of the rose with the lily in the skin — 
and there you are," he concluded, mentally improving on 
nature in poor Susan's behoof in a fashion which would 
have made her furious, had she known. " As it is, she 
is far handsomer than at the first glance was apparent," 
he decided. 

All of which took no longer than the moment's space 
between Susan's remark and his kind assurance of the 
pleasure her presence beneath his mother's roof afforded 
him. 

Presently Mrs. Foote, having dried her eyes and sub- 
dued her perturbed spirit, returned in a meek and peace- 
able frame of mind to the drawing-room. She meant to 
pet and to fondle her Paragon, and to show him that, 
whatever the wrongs she suffered at her hands, she could 
yet compel herself to be civil to Susannah. She found 
that chairs had been moved into the conservatory, upon 
which one of the drawing-room windows opened; that 
Percival, smoking his cigarette and drinking his coffee, 
was holding agreeable converse with Susannah, gently 
swaying to and fro in her rocking-chair amid the palms 
and the ferns and the flowers of the half-lit place. 

It was abundantly evident to the jealous old woman, 
moving heavily about the room, putting back into their 
accustomed order the disarranged cushions and foot- 
stools and ornaments of the place, with watchful, angry 
eyes upon the semi-obscurity of the conservatory, and 
with ears straining to catch the sense of the low voices., 
of the light laughter, that her presence was superfluou;i|s 
there. The anger came back to her heart again, th^- 
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tears to her eyes. How could Susan be so forward, 
so forgetful of her place ? Was it possible that it was 
Percival who was so oblivious of her — so kick-cruel ? 

That night, when Percival Foote had long retired to 
rest, and, soothed by the remembrance of a good dinner 
and a pleasant evening, was preparing to fall asleep, his 
door was pushed softly open. Immediately the figure of 
a short, stout female, attired in a tight-fitting red dress- 
ing-gown, with a lace-frilled nightcap tied under her 
chin, and bearing aloft in her hand a shaded candlestick, 
appeared before him. 

Moved by feelings of delicacy, he pulled the sheet up 
to his chin with both hands, and with eyes, seen, denuded 
olptnce-nezy to be very blue and rather prominent, regarded 
his mother without any welcoming smiles. 

**My dear boy ! " Josephine cried tremulously, stand- 
ing aquiver with emotion at the son's bedside. **My 
precious much-loved boy! I cannot rest. I cannot lay 
my old head upon my pillow burdened with the thought 
that we are at variance. I have come to bless you, Perci- 
val — to beg for Heaven's blessing on you, and to k-k-kiss 
you good-night, love.** 

**Why, of course, my dear mother,** Percival acquiesced. 
He put up his lips, which were very red and flexible, and 
^ which his mustache did not hide at all, and docilely 
kissed his mother's cheek. It was ridiculous, he felt, for 
a man of forty years to be kissed and cried over by his 
mother in her nightcap; but he was pretty well accus- 
tomed to such ill-timed effusiveness; and she was a good 
old soul at heart, and no one was by to see. 

** You should not be so unreasonable, you know, dear,** 
he assured her, seizing his opportunity. **It*s for your 
own good I have to take matters into my hand. I can't 
sit by and see my own mother starving herself and the 
lady who is an inmate of her house. Such a scandal must 
not exist for all our sakes— and you must be sensible and 
submit.** 
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**I have prayed for submission," she assured him, with 
a tragic casting upward of streaming eyes. ** Strength 
has been given me. I will submit, Percival, although 
your extravagance ruin me.*' 

** It won't, I assure you," he said, nodding his head 
at her above the sheet. "And, pray, go back to bed, 
my dear mother, and get to sleep. Every thing is very 
comfortable between us. I think I will have kidneys for 
my breakfast, dear. I fancy that woman will do them 
well. Good-night — good-night, mother. Pray get to 
sleep." 

But Mrs. Foote's errand was not all accomplished. 
Carefully holding the candle away from the bed-clothes, 
she sank on a chair beside her son's pillow, laid her head 
beside his, and heaved with emotion. 

**0h, my precious Percival," she cried, "I must say 
it. Don't be angry with me ! It is forced from me. I 
cannot close my eyes until the words, welling up from 
my heart, are said. Don't marry her, Percival! Your 
poor doting, devoted old mother begs and implores of 
you not to marry that hard and heartless, ungrateful and 
unloving girl ! " 

Then Percival sprang up in bed, leaving the maternal 
nightcap to undisputed possession of his pillow. 

**I am ashamed of you, mother!" he said. "You 
jealous, foolish, and ridiculous woman ! How dare you 
make such an exhibition of yourself — such an absurdity 
of me? Since I was twenty years of age, here have you 
been scolding and imploring me about whatever woman 
happens to cross my path. Am I not a man likely to 
conduct myself with propriety? Must I not look in a 
girl's face, or allow a girl to look in mine, without such 
degrading scenes as this ? I am sick of it. I won't 
stand it, I swear. Get out of my room, mother! Give 
me my trousers! I won't stay another hour beneath a 
roof where I am insulted." 

She got up hastily from the pillow then, and dried her 
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eyes and moved to the door. **I am going,** she cried 
tremulously. " Dear Percival, I implore you not to be 
violent. I am only an old woman. Not another word 
shall be said to warn, to upbraid you — even if my heart 
break.*' 

** That is well,** Percival said, sinking back, appeased, 
upon his pillow. ** Only, remember, mother. If you 
ever recur to this subject two things will happen : I shall 
offer my hand in marriage to Miss Upwell — and I shall 
cut The Orangery. You understand? Then, good- 
night; and remember — kidneys for breakfast.** 



CHAPTER V 
"IN VAIN IS THE NET SPREAD*' 

Theresa and Emeline Upwell, eating out their hearts 
in the dreary formality of Aunt Maria*s home, from 
whence they found escape less easy than they had ex- 
pected, had no longer occasion to weep over the letters, 
breathing forth rage and misery, and vague threatenings, 
more alarming still, with which Susan had hitherto 
favored them. 

** I should certainly die if I had not the relief of saying 
all this to you [she had written them]. I know it 
makes you miserable, — and Aunt Maria is quite enough 
for your share, I am aware, — but all my life you have 
encouraged me in being a selfish beast, and so, my 
dearest Tessy and Emeline, I must be a beast to the end, 
and tear Josephine to pieces on paper, daily, for my own 
behoof. Oh, how I do wish the punishment of doing it 
in reality was something short of hanging ! ** 

Then would follow the daily record of Mrs. Foote's 
unreasonableness, together with the story of Susan*s 
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mortifications, humiliations, and wrongs. So that, far 
more than for their own unhappiness, the sisters had 
grieved for the unhappiness of the family pet-lamb, so 
unused to suffering of any kind. 

But now the letters from Bramerton grew fewer, 
shorter; could be read dry-eyed, even with smiles upon 
the lips. 

**The umbrella-man — ^by the way, it is in iron, not 
umbrellas, he deals — is making himself distinctly agree- 
able [Susan wrote]. To me, that is. Josephine is gen- 
erally in tears. We eat and drink more, and pray less. 
I assure you the reverse of this — a little more prayer and 
a little less food — would have seen me speedily in my 
coffin. I spend my days in a delicious idleness. The 
dear Paragon won't permit me to do a thing. * Fingers 
like mine were not made to be soiled,' he says. (He is 
tremendously critical, yet I do think he admires my 
hands.) Mamma Foote rates me in secret over my sinful, 
wicked waste of time, but she dares not breathe a nasty 
word to me in his presence. He is on my side, she 
trembles before him, and I defy her. 

^* Josephine is green with jealousy. I enjoy myself 
and am having great fun." 

"I knew that no man living in the house with her 
could resist her," said Emeline to Theresa, looking up 
with shining eyes from the perusal of this missive. 
** Darling Sukey ! He will adore her; and she will be as 
happy as the days are long." 

** You ask me if I intend to marry Mr. Foote [wrote 
Susan, in reply to an anxious question to that effect]. 
Decidedly I do, if he will have me. There is no ques- 
tion at all of my willingness. When the choice lies be- 
tween life with Josephine and life with Josephine's son, 
only a maniac could hesitate. Perhaps you would wis/Ji 
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to know if I am in love with him. If you saw him, you 
would not dream of enquiring. Yet I am in love — fatally. 
He — the Paragon — took us to a matinie at the Hay- 
market; and I am in love with the duke in 'The Danc- 
ing Girl.* Desperately ! Imagine my Josephine at a 
theatre ! But he makes her do any thing ! He has taken 
us twice to the Academy and — everywhere. We meet 
him in town and he gives us lunch; and she says he is 
ruining himself. She weeps when we get home, and says 
that even his income won't stand against it. But the 
duke was irresistible; and I fell in love. And then I 
turned round — we were in the stalls — and there was 
Percival, fat and red and sandy-haired, with whiskers 
coming half-way down his cheeks and meeting the corner 
of his mouth. A quite unkissable mouth. But I glanced 
at Josephine on the other side of me, and even then I 
did not waver. 

** By the way, I told him what had befallen me in the 
matter of my * heart's love,' as his mamma would say, 
thinking to make him jealous, perhaps. But he was 
quite unmoved, being fully occupied, for his part, in 
ogling the heroine of the play, who is considered pretty. 
Although he is hideous himself, he is most particular 
about the looks of women. It makes me furious to hear 
him going on. I really don't believe he admires me a 
bit. If only he will marry me I don't care ! 

*'He is so nice that I am sure it would be bearable. 
Don't you think so? Tell me what you think. This, 
when he is not here, is unbearable:" 

Through the months of July and August Percival Foote 
remained at The Orangery. He had not made so long a 
stay beneath his mother's roof since he had left it for 
college. He was as often in Odessa as London, and 
when in England, after an exceedingly short visit to 
Bramerton, was wont to take up quarters in his bachelor 
rooms, which were of exceeding comfort and luxury. 
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" Can you not see that he — all unconsciously — is doing 
you a great wrong ? ** Josephine would burst forth. '* In 
a week or so he will be gone, and for months we shall 
not see him again. Do not think, because he has flattered 
you by his attention in this extravagant way, that he will 
give you a thought when his back is turned. He is 
accustomed to the admiration of clever and accomplished 
women. For, bear in mind, Susannah, that Percival, 
with his fortune, his intellectual power, and his perfect 
manner, can marry where he pleases " 

** Undoubtedly. And what have I to do with Mr. 
Foote's marriage ? " 

** Nothing. Absolutely nothing. It is for your own 
sake. You are allowing him to put you in a false posi- 
tion — utterly, deplorably false. All this rushing about — 
this round of gayety — which is killing me, positively kill- 
ing me, for my part — is ruining you, Susannah, for the 
work that lies before you. And it is I — I who shall have 
to suffer — I see it plainly — for all this costly folly and 
absurdity, all this frequenting of theatres and profitless 
places of amusement, so hurtful to the humble souls of 
Christian women ! " 

Once or twice the anxious woman ventured to say to 
her son a word or two upon this aspect of the case. 

"Remember, my beloved boy, you are awakening 
tastes in Susannah which, when you are no longer here, 
cannot be gratified. Remember, dear, it is a penniless, 
practically friendless girl, with only the shelter of our 
home between her and starvation, whom you are treating, 
and insisting on my treating, en princesse.'' 

The poor Josephine could never understand that it 
was this very consideration which urged her Percival to 
those attentions, of which, in the case of a girl more 
happily situated, he might have tired. For although he 
sought the society of Susan Upwell, looked after her 
comfort, provided for her amusement, waiteci^ o/i her 
whims, and paid her occasional compliments, he was by 
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no means infatuated with the girl, nor did he choose to 
venture upon even the borders of love-making. 

"I don't believe the idea of marrying me has ever 
entered his head," Susan wrote at length to her sisters. 
'*My case is such a desperate one that I trust the 
indelicacy of trying to put the idea there may be for- 
given me." 

She tried in various ways, but in vain ; and it is to be 
feared that Percival, being no fool, saw through her 
tactics easily. For she was by no means the first young 
woman who had set herself to introduce the subject of 
matrimony to the head and heart of this prosperous 
paragon, in spite of his corpulence, his scant, sandy-hued 
locks, and his florid face. 

**This is all very well, but what is to become of me 
when you are gone?" she would ask him in the midst of 
some enjoyment he had procured for her. *'The clock 
will strike the knell of the departing hour, sooner or 
later, I suppose ; and then the chariot will become a 
pumpkin once more, the glamour will depart, and what 
will poor Cinderella do ? " 

Percival would make the smiling assurance that her 
friends, the fairies, would doubtless see poor Cinderella 
through, somehow, and would change the subject. 

One day, grown desperate, she took a bolder course. 

" Your mother assures me that all the handsome and 
most brilliant women of your acquaintance are at your 
feet," she told him ; **that you have only to pick and 
choose." 

** Dear old idiot ! " he remarked, blandly apostrophiz- 
ing the absent parent. ** I dare say she believes it." 

" Then, how can you be so cruel ! " Susan asked, 
regarding him with a gleam of malice in her eyes as he 
lay back, fat, florid, forty, in the conservatory rocking- 
chair, the smoke from his cigarette ascending in delicate 
rings through the fern and palm leaves about his head. 
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**You must in mercy select one from that bevy to put 
the rest out of their misery." 

**That seems the only humane course, I confess," he 
acquiesced, following the tiny smoke-wreaths to the 
white passion-flowers on the roof. 

" Tell me about them,'* Susan said impatiently. She 
would have liked to shake him from his apathy ; she 
knew in her heart that his pose was assumed to annoy 
her, and she hated him for it. **I will help you to 
choose. I know you very well now, and your tastes ; 
and I have in my mind's eye the very woman who would 
suit you to your finger-tips." 

**Tell me of her first, then," he suggested. *'I am 
too lazy and too indifferent for the task you would set 
me. What is my ideal lady ? " 

**She is Httle, and shy and delicate-looking," Susan 
began, glibly running through a catalogue of charms in 
careful contrast to her own attributes — a somewhat stale 
feminine trick with which Percival Foote may or may 
not have been acquainted. "Her hair is dark and 
smooth, her eyes are black, she has a rich color, sloping 
shoulders, and an aquiline nose." 

" Thank you so much. If she is not at once produci- 
ble don't tantalize me with any further description." 
Then he gazed at Susan with plaintive reproach through 
the glasses on his nose. " What wrong have I ever done 
you ?" he enquired. "What sin have I committed that 
you should condemn me to life-long companionship with 
a little red-faced woman with a hook nose ? " 

** I have my own ideal," he said presently. " I have 
been dreaming of her since you spoke of the skinny small 
person without any shoulders. Shall I describe her to 
you ? I can see her, shadowy and dim, it is true, but 
she is there — she is there. When we meet, I shall know 
her." 

Susan saw quite plainly that he was not thinking of her. 
His eyes were gazing beyond her, while, with the hand 
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which held the cigarette, he described in the air the 
curves of an imaginary form. 

'* Ah! there she stands among the flowers," he went on. 
** The hem of her white, soft robe just brushes the lycopo- 
dium there at your feet; and that Malmaison carnation 
drooping from the second shelf almost touches her grace- 
ful head." 

Susan turned swiftly round, took down the pot of car- 
nations, and stood it on the floor. 

"Don't,*' she said, and her eyes flashed aagrily at him. 
** Do you suppose that I want to hear that rhapsody ? It 
is not polite to enlarge to one woman on another woman's 
charm. You should have better taste. And do you know 
how sickening it is, all this talk of beauty ? How pre- 
sumptuous ? Every snub-nosed, common-looking little 
weed of a man is heard insisting that women must be 
beautiful according to his cheap, cut-and-dried notions 
of beauty. Are we so critical as that ? We have to be 
content with something short of perfection in the men we 
undertake to worship ! " 

** Refuse the snub-nosed weakling and strive after per- 
fection as we do," he recommended. ** The matter is in 
your own hands." 

** I sha'n't refuse a chimney-sweep who asks me," Susan 
declared, reckless and bitter. "The first man — with or 
without a nose — who gives himself the chance has me. 
There will be no shilly-shally. He will be surprised at the 
alacrity with which I shall jump at him." 

"You are aware, of course, that that is a dangerous 
speech to make in the hearing of any man ? " Percival 
reminded her, smiling with aggravating self-possession. 

Susan set her teeth together, and, because she was 
ashamed as well as angry, the tears came in her eyes. 
What a fool she had been — what a vain, self-opinionated 
fool ! She had taken the measure of her own powers of 
fascination by the home standard. That was all wrong 
and misleading. This bald-headed, old young man who 
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found her altogether unbeautiful, unattractive — it was he 
who estimated her at her true worth. It was impossible 
to move him. And if such a creature as this remained 
insensible to her blandishments, whom could they ever 
affect ? 

** There is a cabman who brought me here when I first 
came," she went on, with a laugh that had tears in it. 
** He is a very fresh-looking, good-humored young man 
with a curly head. He is kind to Jake, too. I wish the 
cabman had given me the chance to be Mrs. Cabby. But 
he did not. Phoebe cut me out. He is forever crawling 
by on his cab when Phoebe is cleaning the windows. As 
soon as Mrs. Footers back is turned, Phoebe, in cap and 
apron, rushes, helter-skelter, to the cab-stand. I used to 
be vain enough to think I should prove a dangerous rival 
to Phoebe. The curly-haired cabman has undeceived me." 

The Paragon raised himself in his chair, and dusted 
lightly from his waistcoat some cigarette ash which had 
fallen there. 

" There are other men in the world," he reminded her. 
** Have you turned your attention to the postman, and 
the youth that brings the milk ? Phoebe being disposed 
of, quite a wide field of choice seems to open before you." 

'*You are very cruel," Susan said. ** How dare you 
laugh at me ! You are horribly — horribly cruel — like all 
the rest ! " 

There was a sound suspiciously like a sob in her voice. 
She turned her back on him, and with as much dignity as 
she could still command walked away. 

Percival Foote sat for some time after she had left him, 
after his cigarette was smoked out, and gazed at the 
orange-tree, which, Susan being gone, was exactly in his 
line of vision. A peculiarly withered specimen of its fruit 
hung from one of the branches. 

" I remember that same disgraceful-looking orange for 
the last three years," he said. ** It was her delight at the 
prospect of growing her * own delicious itwVt,* \ \i^\\^N^^ 
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which caused my mother to call her house by its present 
ridiculous name. The orange is attached by a wire, in 
my opinion. One of these days I intend to summon 
sufficient energy to investigate." 

Then his eyes left the unsatisfactory orange-tree, and 
he looked up again to the graceful, trailing branches of 
the passion-flower over his head; looked for long, lying 
quite motionless in his chair. 

** Since she wishes it so much, I suppose it must come 
to that in the finish,'* he said at length; and then he gave 
a great sigh, got up from his chair, and walked thought- 
fully away. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE PARAGON LIGHTS THE FIRE 

Percival Foote was not in the habit of giving long 
warning of his comings and goings. He declined to dis- 
cuss his movements with his mother; he objected even to 
be questioned about them. He went up to town as usual 
on the morning after the talk with Susan in the conserva- 
tory, and — he did not come back. Mrs. Foote received 
from him an affectionate note, bidding her a temporary 
farewell, and requesting her to forward such and such 
suits of clothes, and not to expect him till she saw him. 

It is certain that Josephine loved her only son from the 
crown of his bald head to the sole of his well-shaped boot, 
but she received the news of his departure with a great 
deal of secret rejoicing. Her troubles had kept her wake- 
ful many and many a night. At last her darling was 
freed from the wiles of the artful Susannah; at last she 
could begin to economize ! 

The cook and her subordinate were despatched; the 

stair-carpets, subject of late to heart-breaking wear and 

tear^ were again stoutly protected. Out came the holland 

l^3£-s for the drawing-room furniture; out came the under- 
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Studies in the form of common earthenware and stout 
glass to take the place of the superior ware which had 
graced the table since Percival's arrival. Once again the 
pangs of a never wholly satisfied appetite became known 
to Susan; and she, with a distaste greater than that of 
old, took up once more the burden of the rissoles, the 
minces, and the corn-flour blanc-manges which had be- 
foretime made life at The Orangery hideous. 

And Percival, having gone, made no sign. He had an 
exaggerated dislike to letter-writing, and his mother, 
forbidden without special invitation to look him up at 
his rooms, often did not hear of her son by the week 
together. 

For the first fortnight after his departure Susan 
expected his reappearance every hour of every day. She 
longed for him — for any one, for any change, misfor- 
tune, even, which should alter the hated routine of her 
days — with quite a passionate intensity. But soon the 
monotonous repetition of dreary tasks, the bad food, the 
unchanging prospect, told : hope died within her, and 
youth and life too, she thought. She grew leaden- 
cheeked and hollow-eyed, her head ached, strength for- 
sook her limbs. She seemed capable only of the dull 
apathy of utter dejection. 

''It is as I prophesied," Mrs. Foote did not forget to 
remind her. ** That time of luxury, of pleasure-seeking, 
of false, glittering excitement has rendered you unfit for 
the sphere in which Heaven has placed you. It is I who, 
of course, have to suffer. For Percival were all the 
smiles, the lively sallies, the gracious behavior — for me 
the black looks, the sullen, unloving manners, the hard, 
ungrateful heart." 

To all of which Susan now lacked spirit to reply. 

But at length there came a day — a day memorable in 
the annals of the Foote household; a miserable, misty 
day of October, when the accumulated moisture oC tKe 
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air dripped drearily off the leaves of the laurels before 
The Orangery windows; a day of an earthy smell — a 
smell of decay, of desolation, of new-made graves, Susan 
thought with a shudder; a day when sensible people 
remained indoors, pulled down the blinds, lit fires and 
gas ; a day when Percival returned. 

It was one of the rules of The Orangery that, let the 
weather be what it might, fires were not to be lit till the 
ist of November. It would have been a crioie out- 
vying in hideousness any that Susan dared to commit 
to set light to gas, lamp, or candle before Mrs. Foote's 
return. And Mrs. Foote had been bidden to a charm- 
ingly interesting gathering to hear **a Christian member 
of the aristocracy," as she had phrased it, hold forth on 
the subject of a South African mission. 

Susan had begun the afternoon with feather-brush and 
duster among the drawing-room china, but had yielded 
those tools of office to the sympathizing Phoebe; and, 
overcome with weariness, soul-sickness, and the melan- 
choly influences of the day, had subsided upon the draw- 
ing-room couch. 

** You lay quiet,'* Phoebe enjoined. " Soon's ever I*ve 
washed up the dinner-plates and things 1*11 run in here 
and finish off the dustin* for you.*' 

"You are so good to me, Phoebe,*' Susan said. She 
cowered down under the red-and-black sofa-rug the girl 
had spread over her shivering form. " Do you mind 
kissing me, Phoebe ? " 

For a lady like Miss Susan to wish to kiss such an one 
as Phoebe betokened a very unusual state of things! 
Phoebe wept into the greasy water in which the plates 
and dishes were plunged, to think of the condescension. 
She wished in her kind young heart that such an one as 
her own cabby — a cabby in a superior sphere of life — 
could come along and cheer Miss Susan up. She had 
^iven the kiss asked for with all the humble good will in 
the world; but if only such a kiss as was occasionally 
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bestowed on Phoebe herself could be given by some one 
to Miss Susan ! 

**She could go through any thing ! She wouldn't care 
nothing about the old woman then ! *' Phoebe said, with 
a delicious warmth at her heart, scurrying over the 
"washing-up." 

It was too cold for sleep even beneath the scarlet-and- 
black abomination which Mrs. Foote had won in a raffle 
at a charity bazaar twenty years ago. Besides, Susan's 
head ached, and she rather hoped she was going to be 
ill. That would create something of a diversion, cer- 
tainly. If she died in the finish — so much the better; 
but, failing that desired consummation, to be ill enough 
to lie still, to be spared the hated details of her daily 
bondage, to be safe from Josephine and her endless 
chatter of her own stupid affairs — this also would be 
good ! 

When the door-bell rang she thought that the mistress 
of the house had returned, but she would not move 
from the couch. It was almost sacrilege to lie there; to 
move the rug of the hideous and offensive design from 
the spot where it lay, neatly folded on the foot of the 
sofa, was a kind of profanation. But Susan was subject 
to her reckless mood and did not care. 

**Miss Susan is in the drawin*-room, sir, but she's not 
at all well," she heard Phoebe explaining to some one 
entering. 

Susan sprang to her feet at that, and her head gave a 
great throb of pain. She put up her hands, pressing her 
head tightly beneath her heavy, disordered hair. What 
an idiot Phoebe was to show any one in here! It was the 
Rector of St. Peter's or one of the numerous curates. 

And then a voice said, in remembered agreeable 
accents, *'I am so grieved to hear you are suffering." 
And Susan turned with a cry of surprise and joy to find 
that the Paragon had returned. 
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Susan laughed at his exhibition of wrath. ** How dare 
you ! *' she cried. 

He looked at her as though deprecating his own show of 
anger and her mirth ; but he too laughed in spite of himself. 

''Lover of mischief! You know that you are as 
pleased as Punch," he said. 

They were still laughing and accusing each other with 
the enjoyment of two naughty children who had been up 
to mischief but who didn't care, the fire was still crack- 
ling and sputtering around the unconsumed portions of 
the grate decoration, when Mrs. Foote returned. 

She gave a cry of mingled delight, surprise, and dis- 
may, when, pausing in the doorway, she first caught sight 
of her son. He was on his knees by the hearth, playing 
stoker still; but the sofa on which Susan lay was as near 
him as the fire. 

*> My precious Percival ! What are you doing ? " the 
mother cried, bustling forward hastily into the room. 
** Susannah, what is the meaning of this play-acting? 
Have you broken your leg, my dear, or your back, or 
your neck that you lie stretched upon the couch in this 
invalidish style ? " 

She had reached her son, and kissed him as he rose 
deliberately to his feet. 

** I wish, my dear boy, that you would leave the order- 
ing of such things — fires, and so on — to me," she said. 
** We have not yet found a fire at all necessary in these 
delightfully snug little rooms." Here her eyes fell on the 
burning ddbris of the stove ornament. ** What is this ? " 
she demanded, becoming tragically calm. " Susannah, 
you were left in charge of the house; I insist on hearing, 
without subterfuge or prevarication, the explanation of 
this ! " 

**It means that I found Miss Upwell like to perish 

from cold, and that I at once lit the fire," Percival said, 

regarding his mother with all his accustomed calm 

restored, '^ The explanation is quite simple, you see." 
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" And this ? ** Mrs. Foote cried, letting go her dignity, 
and bursting into loud, hysterical tears. She pointed to 
the charred remains of the precious basket. '* And this ? 
and this ? and this ? " pulling out with unnecessary clatter 
the smoke-blackened fire-irons. " Oh, what destruction ! 
What cruel, heartless disregard of my dearest wishes ! 
What outrage upon all that is nearest and dearest to my 
heart do I not continually suffer ! *' 

Her eyes glared through their tears upon Susan, cov- 
ered in the rug. ** I know whom I have to thank; I 
know too well ! *' she cried. 

** You have to thank me for the fire, my dear mother," 
Percival said. "And if, by your nearest and dearest, 
you allude to the poker and tongs, it was I again who put 
them to their appropriate uses. I can't help thinking the 
fire-irons have more to do with the fire than with your 
heart. My hands, as you see, have suffered in my exer- 
tions. If you will come with me while I wash them, we 
can have our talk and leave Miss Upwell to nurse her 
headache." 

A cupboard had to be unlocked to get at a piece of 
soap, a drawer unfastened to find a towel, instructions 
must be given to Phoebe to use the best can for the hot 
water. To all of these preliminaries to PercivaFs ablu- 
tions Mrs. Foote attended, being the excellent house- 
keeper she was. But she was feeling too hurt and angry 
to enter on a tete-i-tSte with her son, in which experience 
told her she would be worsted. She burned to be back 
with the real delinquent — Susan — Susan, who had egged 
on the foolishly yielding Percival to the commission of 
the atrocity; who had laughed — Mrs. Foote had heard 
her with her own ears — actually laughed at the destruc- 
tion of her benefactress* household gods. 

"I will be calm," the poor old lady said to herself, as 
she returned to Susan's sofa. **I will say out once for 
all what has rankled in my mind so long. There shall be 
no concealment between us any more. I will show her 
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that her arts are known to me — known and despised. 
But — I will be calm. I will not lose my dignity — or my 
breath. " 

A resolve easier to make than to keep. Before Mrs. 
Foote had concluded the ascending scale of her second 
sentence her voice had grown loud and quavering, gasps 
and pantings impeded her utterance. The poor woman, 
who certainly had cause of complaint, who felt her 
wrongs deeply, and longed to give them adequate expres- 
sion, was, to unsympathetic eyes, only an ill-tempered, 
jealous, ridiculous old woman, made laughable and ugly 
by her hysterical rage. 

*' Do not think I am blind and cannot see," she began. 
" Do not flatter yourself I cannot understand. But such 
arts will not prosper with my son, Susannah. No. They 
are too glaring, too vulgar to attract. They can only fill 
him with disgust — yes, I must say it — with disgust." 

Susan sprang up into a sitting posture and looked at 
poor Mrs. Foote with eyes that might have frightened 
any woman less convinced of her own rectitude. '* You 
must be mad," she said. **What is it that you mean?" 

** Such scenes have never gone on in my drawing-room 
before. I will not allow such unlady-like behavior be- 
neath my roof. For your precious mother's sake I have 
endured much; but to see you lying there on a couch — 
my couch — and a man — a gentleman — my son — positively 
on his knees before you Oh, it is disgraceful, dis- 
graceful ! and I will not submit." 

*'Mrs. Foote, your son was kneeling before the fire." 

Mrs. Foote flung out her hands, palm outward, ten 
fingers extended, within an inch of Susan's face. 

** Do not speak to me — I will not listen ! " she cried. 
"Wicked, prevaricating girl, do you think to hoodwink 
me — me, a mother ? Although I have been cruelly con- 
demned to silence while my tongue has burned to speak, 
do you think I have not seen and known ? Oh, cruel, 
artful, heartless girl I Penniless, friendless, and home- 
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less, I hold out my arms to you, I shelter you beneath 
my roof — and how do you repay me ? Oh, Susannah — 
Susannah in heaven ! " — here Mrs. Foote looked up at 
the ceiling with streaming eyes — '*how does — how does 
she repay me ? By making love to P-percival," — here she 
broke into unrestrained, tempestuous weeping, — "by 
setting her c-cap at my precious only son.*' 

Susan was on her feet, and had seized in no light grip 
the elder woman's capacious shoulders. 

** You shall not say it ! Do you hear ? " she said. Her 
face was white, her eyes blazed with fury. ** You shall 
not say it — and — ^you shall apologize to me." 

**What is it my mother shall not say to you?"Per- 
cival asked. He had come into the room unnoticed at 
that critical moment. ** I must beg of you, mother, to 
tell me what it is you have said to Miss Upwell." 

Mrs. Foote was shaking and heaving with the force 
of her emotion. Susan removing her grasp, the poor 
lady tottered to a chair. Percival placed himself be- 
fore her. 

**What is it?" he repeated. ''Surely it is nothing 
you can have any objection to telling me, mother." 

Susan's white face was of a lively crimson now. " Pray 
do not ask her," she said. "It was nothing — much. I 
don't know why, for the moment, I was so angry. Mrs. 
Foote, I rely on your not repeating to your son what you 
said." 

She made for the door as she spoke. She. was filled 
with anger and shame and disgust, and was troubled, 
moreover, with a violent inclination to laugh hysterically. 
How hateful, how ridiculous she was, that jealous, absurd 
old woman! And the son on his fat knees stoking the 
fire. Had he ever exerted himself to such an extent 
before ? How unbecoming his efforts were, how hot and 
red he had grown ! To think that Susan Upwell had 
been accused in so many words of setting her "kick-cap" 
at Percival ! 
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In the meantime Mrs. Foote, left defenceless with the 
son of whom she was so desperately afraid, quickly made 
confession. 

** I told her what my duty compelled. It is of no use to 
be angry with me, Percival. If you kill me, I shall not 
alter my opinion; women understand such matters better 
than men. I told her that you could see through her 
arts and despise them — as I know you will— I know you 
will. Oh, Percival ! promise your poor old distracted 
mother that you will always see through the wiles of that 
cold-hearted Susannah." 

" Go on. What else did you say to her ? Let us have 
the whole of it." 

** I am not afraid to speak. No ; it is she who is 
afraid — she who would keep it from your ears. I told 
her it is useless for her to set her cap at you. For, I 
know, my dearest, dearest boy, however sternly you may 
look at me, however you may pretend to scold, that you 
will not allow yourself to be taken in by her; that you will 
not break your mother's heart by marrying Susannah. 
Kiss me, dear — promise me — set my old heart at rest. 
Percival, on my knees — look — oh, that I should live to 
kneel to my own son! — I implore you not to marry 
Susannah." 

The silly, theatrical old lady was actually on her knees, 
panting there; the tears flowing over her cheeks; her 
eyes, starting from her head, upraised to his. 

The Paragon was very angry. Her foolishness he 
might have forgiven, but the absurdity of her posture 
he felt was unpardonable. He coldly eluded the hands 
stretched forth to grasp him and made for the door. 

**I told you," he said, with the calm evenness of tone 
of which she was so afraid — "I warned you of the two 
things which would happen if you should be guilty of the 
ill-taste in which you have now indulged. Your conduct 
leaves me only one course. If you disapprove of what I 
am about to do I am sorry, but you have yourselif to 
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thank. Good-by, mother. It distresses me to leave you 
in anger — but you are quite impossible. I am going now 
to speak to Miss Upwell." 

Susan came down to him in response to the request 
conveyed by Phoebe, and found him awaiting her in the 
cold little dining-room. An icy-looking crumb-cloth 
protected the square of Brussels carpet on the floor; 
widths of yellow muslin were spread over the frames of 
the pictures; the mahogany table, which Susan and Phoebe 
polished as a relaxation in their spare moments, was 
enveloped in a sheet. 

A chill and dreary little room. Something of its influ- 
ence was upon Percival, Susan thought, for all warmth 
and geniality seemed to have evaporated from his manner. 
With a smileless face he pulled one of the chairs away 
from the table and invited her to sit down. Then he 
planted himself before her. 

**Miss Upwell, I wish to ask you to be my wife," he 
said. 

For a moment Susan stared at him, speechless with 
surprise. She had given up dreaming of such words from 
him. She had come from loading herself with bitterest 
contempt for ever having entertained the hope of such 
a conclusion to her troubles. Now that the thing had 
happened it was simply a shock to her; it did not make 
her embarrassed, or glad, or proud. 

"You take my breath away," she said. '*It is like a 
thunder-clap. Do you expect me to answer you, short 
and sharp, like your question, or may I think things 
over ? " 

She thought them over as she spoke. The feeling of 
shock passed away, and she knew it was liberty he was 
offering her, escape from Josephine, amusement, luxury, 
change, life ! 

**I hoped that you would not require much time to 
consider my offer," he said evenly. **I am sorry to have 
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** Voa t?i:nk that she — vour mother — ^will be so dread- 
ft^ily an^^ry?** Susan asked, and hers^ answered the 
qtiestjon, **Of course^ I know she wilL It will be 
worse than before with me!** 

Percival was a little annoved. It did well for him to 
be an;^r)r with his mother, and he had been angry and had 
punished her. Her castigation had committed him to a 
course which would involve him in a great deal of trouble 
and change, and perhaps, discomfort. It is true that at 
the ftame time he had acted up to any expectations he 
might have awakened in the girl's heart, as, being a 
gentleman, he was bound to do; but the fulfilment of the 
threat to his mother had been uppermost in his mind, 
and a little remorse affected him now. He would have 
liked to put the whole matter behind him for a time and 
get away and forget about it. 

*' Perhaps you don't quite understand my poor mother," 
he Haid. " She is peculiarly trying, and she is — economi- 
cal. But she is a good woman, remember. I shall want 
my wife always to respect and love my mother." 

He felt as he said it that this was rather a "large 
order"; yet to see Susan's eyes widen and her mouth 
open in blank dismay annoyed him. He could not help 
thinking it an evidence of bad taste on her part. He 
admitted himself to be fastidious to a fault, and he 
found himself debating the question, Was Susan's taste 
infallible? A wife who in small matters'* got upon his 
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nerves,'* as he mentally phrased it, would be a scourge 
indeed ! 

And all this time he had made no overtures of love. 
He was very much disappointed at his own coldness and 
want of spontaneity. The girl was young, with a fault- 
less figure, and a fairly handsome face. He had often felt 
himself on the brink of admiring her very much. He had 
always found her attractive and pleasant; once or twice 
the wish for warmer relations had crossed his mind. He 
had thought that, circumstances permitting it, he could 
make love to her very prettily; he had amused himself 
by wondering how she would comport herself under the 
ordeal. It was annoying that, such endearments being 
now appropriate and expected, he felt only a disconcert- 
ing coldness and reserve. 

This, however, it was incumbent on him to conceal. 

He put out his hand, and when hers fell into it he bent 
his head and kissed the pretty palm. During which 
process Susan observed for the first time how far the 
baldness was extending to the back of his head. 

" I am greatly obliged by the honor you have done me," 
he said. ** Believe me, dear, I will do my best to make 
you happy." 

He meant it, doubtless, but his voice was low and sad, 
and there seemed little heart in the promise. 

The hand-kissing relieved Susan. "If he'll only con- 
fine himself to that ! " she thought. And thought, too, 
with her sex's unreasonableness, that among all the good 
things she had lost out of her life-history must now be 
reckoned the sweet love-making of which, being but 
woman, she had dreamed, as women do. 

**I suppose you are quite sure that you wish this?" 
she asked him, as he released the hand. " I know that 
it is a fine thing for me — I shall be marrying well, I shall 
be independent, and so on; but I'm afraid I don't quite 
see what you will gain." 

** I shall gain you," he said promptly, but with inward 

5 
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shuddering. ** Had she good taste — had she ?" he asked r 
himself. 

"A doubtful gain," she answered, sickening in her soul 
because of the lack of that warmth which, had he shown 
it, would have disgusted her. " I am not sure, after all, 
if I should accept you, Mr. Foote." 

"You must call me Percival now." 

"We used to call you *The Paragon,'" she said, and 
laughed suddenly. 

"Why ? " with extreme gravity. Even the best-natured 
men don't like to be laughed at. 

"Oh ! how should I know ? Because you are a paragon, 
I suppose. You are, aren't you ? You ought to tell me i 
now if the title is unsuited to you. Your mother has ^ 
thought that I have been trying to entrap her son. She 
has hinted it to me often. To-day she said it plainly." 

"I know. Before I enter these doors again she shall 
apologize to you for that." 

"Oh, I hope not. It was natural she should try to 
protect you. And, perhaps, it was true. Perhaps I have 
set my cap at you. Should you despise me very much, if 
that were so ? " 

"If it could possibly have been the case I ought to 
feel doubly honored, I suppose," he said; but he spoke 
without a smile, and Susan knew by the calm of his voice 
he was displeased. Was the man acting on compulsion ? 
She half divined that his conscience and not his heart had 
impelled him to make his generous offer. 

"Your mother told you that she had brought that 
accusation against me ? " she asked him. 

"Yes. There is much to forgive her. Do not let us 
talk of it." 

" Only for this once. And, after hearing that and 
other things equally little to my credit, you came straight 
to me and asked me to marry you ? " 

" Of course I came to you." 

"J think I see. You are very generous." 
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** Nonsense ! ** 

" Oh, but you are ! The thing is, ought one to take 
advantage of such generosity ? " 

She smiled at him, but her eyes were grave ; she rose 
from her chair. *-I know that you are dying to be off," 
she said. 

** You are sending me away? You are soon tired of 
me ! But you are feeling the chill of the room,** he con- 
tinued, with a return to his former solicitude. **You 
were suffering, too — it is brutal of me to have kept you 
here. My poor child ! Tell me, have you felt it cold ? *' 

** I have felt it very cold," Susan said, a little grimly. 
"Good-by.** 

And then, all unexpectedly, he kissed her. 

She felt a moment's sharp repugnance which her better 
sense told her she must not show. Of course the man 
had a right to kiss her. 

**Good-by,** he said, and, the ice being broken, would 
have repeated the salute, but Susan rebelled in spite of 
herself, and pulled her face away from him. She was 
pretty in her sudden flush of color, her eyes bright with 
anger or shame, and Percival was not at all disconcerted. 

**This little hand is not forbidden me,*' he said, and 
bent and kissed it. The hand was perfect, if the face 
was not. It was a sincere pleasure to him to kiss the 
hand. 

The back of the bald head came into Susan's line of 
vision again. To be kissed by a fat, bald-headed man 
with whiskers — never, never to be kissed by any but he ! 
To what a cruel destiny had fate reserved her! 

Then a quick compunction seized her : pity for him, 
and shame of herself and her ingratitude. 

"You have been very good to me always — always," 
she said hurriedly. ** I thank you for all from the bottom 
of my heart. Every thing is so strange at present, but 
when we understand each other thoroughly — you shall 
kiss me on the lips again, and I — will kiss you back." 
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** I shall keep you to your promise and pray that the 
time come speedily," he said as he took his leave. 

Arrived at the drawing-room door, he looked through, 
and, seeing his mother lying upon the hearth where he 
had last seen her .upon her knees, he entered, and stood 
over her. Her head, still in its bonnet, rested against 
the sofa by which she lay. 

** Mother," he said, **I come to tell you that I am 
engaged to marry Susan Upwell." 

She gave a cry, glaring at him, frantically seizing her 
bonnet-strings in her hands. 

**For the little time she remains under your roof, I ex- 
pect that you will treat her as my future wife has a right 
to demand to be treated by you. As a preliminary, I beg 
you to apologize to her for your conduct of to-day.** 

She interrupted him with a cry of derision, anger, 
misery ; she tugged frantically at the bonnet-strings. 

** Until you do apologize to her, I shall not enter your 
doors again.** 

He crossed the room, and then, looking back upon the 
miserable woman upon the hearthrug, he relented and 
came back. 

" Poor old mother ! I am sorry ! ** he said. ''Sorry 
to have disappointed you. Get up, mother, and let me 
kiss you before I go." 

But she hysterically waved him off, and, weeping sav- 
agely, buried her face in the sofa, till he, losing patience, 
went. 



CHAPTER VII 

Alfred's diggings 

A FEW mornings after that eventful afternoon on which 
Percival Foote had lit the drawing-room fire, two letters 
were brought to Susan which filled her with much 
anxiety at the time, and were fruitful of very serious 
consequences in her subsequent career. 

The one was from that unsympathetic relative rejoic- 
ing in the familiar title of "Uncle Tom." 

"I am told by your sisters [it ran] that you are 
supposed in the family to exercise a certain amount of 
influence over your brother Alfred. If this be so, I 
advise you to exert it at once, and to its fullest extent. 
Unless a great alteration in his conduct occur, and that 
speedily, I shall consider it my duty to wash my hands 
of your brother Alfred. I tell you this in order that you 
may perceive the urgency of the case. Remind him that 
the money, the opportunities, the time he is throwing 
away are not his — that he is responsible for them all 
(after his Maker) to me. Try to arouse in him a sense 
of his deficiency, and the debt he owes his relatives. 

** Doubtless you are aware that your brother Alfred 
has shirked the examination for which I paid the fees 
last week. He did not even present himself before the 
examiners. It is this cowardly conduct which has con- 
tributed much to exhaust that stock of patience his dila- 
toriness, his extravagance, his ingratitude have already 
greatly diminished. 

" It is a matter for great thankfulness that you are so 
generously provided for by a lady to whom you can never 
be sufficiently grateful, and to whom I beg you to make 
my respectful compliments. 

"Your Aunt Maria has still both your sisters on her 
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hands. Truly she and I have been heavily burdened 
through the irresponsibleness and reckless extravagance 
of our brother ! 

"I expect you to exert yourself without delay in the 
matter of your brother Alfred." 

The other letter, which Susan had opened first, was in 
the reprehensible Alfred's own shaky hand-writing. It 
was one of many written to excuse his non-appearance 
at The Orangery, where no entreaty of Susan had power 
to drag him since the occasion of his first visit. That 
matter concluded, he went on to say : 

"I am out of luck as usual, my dear. An attack of 
my old enemy (asthma) polished me off the very day I 
was to have gone in for Materia, That unbelieving old 
Thomas at Breccles will have it that I funked it. He 
has written me sheets to that effect. And a wretched ten- 
pound note I wrote for — not till I was driven to it — he 
refused. I know it's no good asking you to help me, my 
old dear, yet I know you would if you could, need being 
urgent. Even a pound to choke him off for a time. I 
mean the beast who says I owe him the money. That 
Pigott I told you about has behaved badly to me. I've 
left his diggings and come up higher. I'm in bed, where 
I've been for best part of a week. It's, got hold of me 
this time, old girl, and no mistake. 

**I feel very worried and ill, I can tell you; if you 
could manage to get over and see me it would cheer me 
up, perhaps. The only woman's face I see is the slavy's 
that brings me up my coffee when I can get it; it's all I 
take, so you may guess I'm getting weak. Her neck and 
her finger-nails are so filthy they make me iller than I 
should be. Old Hartley's very good to me — only he's 
such an opinionated ass. Come along, if you can, my dear; 
ior I know, however much all the rest may turn against 
me, you and I wiii always love each other and be friends." 
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*' Miss Susan from henceforth is to do nothing, remem- 
ber," Mrs. Foote had announced to Phoebe, bringing in 
the supper-tray on the night of Susan's engagement. 
** From this time forward she has no duties to perform — 
none. It is your place and mine to wait on her, Phoebe, 
you understand, for the future." 

" Of course you know that, while I live with you, I 
wish to do 'as I have always done," Susan said angrily. 
** And it is well I do wish it. Phoebe certainly could not 
do every thing alone." 

** Phoebe," Mrs. Foote pursued majestically, "you will 
take your instructions from me, if you please. What help 
you may require I — will give. I am an old woman — my 
health is already overtaxed " — here she began to cry; 
*but strength for the task will be given me. Miss 
Upwell will continue to take her meals with me as usual, 
Phoebe, — her meals will be found always ready for her, — 
but her time is entirely at her own disposal. I decline 
to accept any further service from her." 

After this declaration of future tactics, Mrs. Foote pro- 
ceeded to sulk with her son's intended bride. All neces- 
sary communications were held through the medium of 
Phoebe, deeply wondering over this new exhibition of 
eccentricity on the part of her trying old mistress. 

"She must be going dotty; that stands for certain," 
Phoebe confided to her cabman in their next tite-h-tHe. 
" I'm bothered if she don't ring me up from the kitchen 
to arst Miss Susan a question, and her settin' in the same 
room with her. * Enquire of Miss Susan where she put 
them lilac ap'ons we cut out for the sale of work, if you 
please, Phoebe; ' or * Phoebe, be good enough* (she have 
all them palaverin' ways at times, Sam) * to arst Miss 
Susan to give me the list of subscribers to the chimney- 
sweeps' mission. She have it in her work-basket, Phoebe.' 
And her within a yard of her and all ! " 

Phoebe's young man was of opinion that the old girl 
was "pretty high up for cussedness no'w"\ ^.ti^^N^s^-sA 
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to remind his sweetheart that Christmas was not so very 
far off, and that then she, at least, might have done with 
**sech antickin* forever." 

But Susan had no cabman to confide in, no Christmas 
to look forward to; and the conduct of her benefactress, 
which at first only filled her with the desire to laugh, 
bade fair to irritate and enrage her beyond the extremely 
limited bounds of her patience. To listen to Josephine's 
flow of conversation had not seemed to Susan a desirable 
privilege; but to sit for hours in the same room with a 
person who would not open her lips; to share her meals 
with a hostess who refrained from the usual courtesies of 
thie table, and who pretended not to notice when Susan 
passed her the salt, proved a far severer ordeal. She 
tried in the beginning to ignore Mrs. Foote's intention, 
and addressed to that ill-used lady conversation on 
various familiar themes. But a one-sided discourse is 
difficult to maintain for any length of time, and presently 
Susan also succumbed to the silence. 

There was not a book in the house in which any mind, 
above the calibre of the ordinary Sunday-school child's, 
could have taken refuge. The autumn was wet and .cold ; 
the daily walk in such dreary weather past the endless 
succession of villa residences with the remarkable uni- 
formity of architecture and the high-sounding titles was 
not an exhilarating exercise. Did any of the numerous 
army of " dear fellow-helpers " who collaborated with Mrs. 
Foote call, Susan, to escape the conversational darts, the 
weapon of innuendo flung at her by her benefactress, beat 
a hasty retreat. Had Percival appeared she might have 
made complaint of the case in which she found herself; 
but she told herself that she could not in cold blood write 
to the man a history of his own mother's absurdities. 

"If this goes on, the nearest pond will see the finish of 
the Paragon's bride," Susan wrote to her sisters. 
The arrival of the above letters created a diversion. 
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"I have heard from my brother that he is ill, and I 
am going to see him," Susan announced. 

Instantly Phoebe was summoned from her work. She 
must leave the scrubbing of the pantry-shelves, she must 
change her dress, must put on her out-door clothes and 
accompany Miss Susan on the expedition upon which she 
was bent. 

Susan declined the escort; and in the midst of Mrs. 
Footers voluble declaration that she — she herself — with 
her own hands would complete what was left undone of 
Phoebe's work, walked out of the room, out of the house* 
and was gone. 

Josephine, with hands and eyes upraised, rushed to the 
window. 

** Such wilfulness ! " she cried. "Such base indiffer- 
ence to my wishes ! Such insult to my authority ! Oh, 
this is too much — too much for me ! " She sighed 
heavily, she sank upon a chair, sobs arose. "It is too 
much for me, Phoebe," she repeated, fixing that nervous 
young woman with dark, streaming eyes. " I try to bear 
it — the burden is too heavy. I am sinking, Phoebe — 
sinking under it. Go — go along. Go and finish the 
scrubbing of the shelves, my good girl. Staring at me 
with your mouth open won't get your work done for 
you. Besides which it is bad manners." 

A charwoman, of a stout and slip-shod description, 
with a breath smelling badly of gin, showed Susan up 
the two flights of stairs which led to her brother's 
room. 

Alfred was sitting upright in bed, supported in that 
position by a pair of flimsy pillows, a leather portman- 
teau, and a couple of rolled-up coats. His gray pyjamas 
were open at the throat, his sleeves pulled up over his 
elbows. His dark, straight hair fell in a shock over his 
narrow face. His hollow cheek and receding chin were 
stained with the beard which had sprouted ^mc.^ Vv\% \W 
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ness. In Susan's shocked eyes he was a startlingly 
miserable-looking object. 

In health he had the habit of extreme particularity 
about his appearance, being far more anxious that his 
coats should be fashioned to give him the requisite 
breadth in the shoulder and length in the waist than that 
his papers on anatomy and physiology should satisfy the 
examiners. Surely such utter disregard of the outer man 
must herald the approach of nothing less tremendous 
than death, his sister thought, trembling. 

The great prominent, sad-looking eyes, staring 
weariedly before him into space, fell on Susan at the 
opening of the door, and Alfred's face brightened. 

*'IVe got it pretty bad," he admitted^ when she ques- 
tioned him. ** Listen." He drew a deep breath, and 
let it slowly escape from him with a noise like the low, 
grating roar produced by the receding of the heavy 
waves over the shingly beach. **I shall be all right 
after a bit. If I'd thought you'd really turn up I'd have 
made shift to crawl out of bed and tidy up, Sukey. I'm 
in the deuce and all of a mess up here, as you see." 

Her eyes wandered over the squalid little room. 

** Dear old boy ! What a hole ! " she said. 

He had had very swell diggings on the drawing-room 
floor with Pigott, he informed her; but he and Pigott 
had fallen out, and his money had fallen short, and so he 
had mounted higher. 

*'This is cheaper," he explained — ** cheap arid nasty, 
Sukey. My sittin'-room's through that door. It's about 
as big as a hat-box." He pointed with a wasted hand 
that dropped heavily to his side again. 

Susan had not the heart to inspect the **sittin'-room." 

"Dear Alfie, you should have sent for me; I would 
have come before," she said, her eyes thick with unshed 
tears. 

**I've been worse than this," he assured her, getting 
out the words heavily through his laboring breath. 
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** That's the best of my complaint — however bad you 
are you're bound to pull through. Nearly died last 
night. Should have died — hadn't known — in asthma — 
you always pull through. Old Hartley — sat up with me. 
Hit him on — nose — for his pains. Breath was so bad — 
had to fight for it. Nose came in — way. Best not take 
hold — my hand, my dear. About filthy — as street Arab 
— day. One of the — great unwashed, Sukey. Basin — 
didn't come to me; not equal — going — basin. Thank 
you, my dear — if you — don't mind. Don't trouble — 
fetch hot water. Descent — Mont Blanc — get to kitchen. 
Bell rope's on floor. Look! Came down last night." 

The bathing of his face and hands refreshed him, his 
breathing, even, seeming for the minute to improve. 
Susan shrank from touching the lean, disfigured arms, 
scarred everywhere with the marks of hypodermic 
injections. 

" I shall get you to give me an injection before you 
go, my dear," he said. ** Couldn't live without the 
morphia, Sukey. Gives me instant relief." 

*' Ought you to have it without the doctor, Alfred ?" 

** Doctor? I've no doctor. That is, I've about a 
hundred. All the men of my year look me up when 
they think of it. They don't stop long — fumes of the 
stuff I burn get in their eyes and on their chests. I can't 
breathe, when I'm bad, out of that beastly atmosphere. 
Old Hartley looks me up every day. Hartley's going to 
be a swell — F. R. C. S — appointment on Hospital staff — 
out and outer, I can tell you." 

** Did he make these horrid scars on your arms, 
dear ? " 

" Not he. Awfully bigoted fellow, with all his brains! 
All of them have a hand in this. Any one that comes in 
handy. This — volcano, here — was raised by slavy just 
before she left — yesterday. Poor wretch had to be sent 
off — in — hurry — for stealing Kerry's shirt-links. Kerry 
— ground floor. Gold ones safe at Vv\^ utvcX^^ — ?Ocvfc.^^ 
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only — brass. Poor slavy didn't — discriminate — had to 

go- 

" Then who waits on you, Alfie ? " 

** Haven't seen — soul since she left. Hartley got me 
some black coffee — 's morning — brought it up himself. 
Old landlady — hurt her leg — can't get upstairs. Char- 
woman — I won't have — near me." 

"But you can't be left like this. Some one must see 
after you." 

**Be well — day or so. If not — can't be helped. 
Wish I was — out of it. Wish hadn't gone in for — 
medical. Can't pull through. Can't pull through. 
Never — a stroke of luck. Never a stroke, Sukey." 

He stopped, the tears in his eyes, his breathing 
further impeded by the lump that rose in his throat. 
His talk, disjointed, every few words interrupted by the 
long-drawn rattling breath, was most painful to listen to. 

** Don't talk, if it hurts you, dear," Susan said sooth- 
ingly. But after the long pause in which he had gulped 
down his tears and got command of himself again, he 
went on more fluently. 

**It's hard luck," he said. "When I've been on the 
grind for months and feel about as limp as a boiled rag, 
down comes my uncle Tom and jumps on me because 
my cursed fate has decreed that the questions put to me 
by the examiners should be just those select few it is 
impossible for me to answer ! He made such a jaw about 
the disgrace — being ploughed, Sukey, that this time — 
as didn't feel fit — ^wouldn't risk it. Old fellow just as 
mad ! " 

"Better luck next time, Alfie." 

Alfie shook his head despondently. "'Bout sick of 
it," he said. "'Bout sick of it — old dear. If Uncle 
Tom thinks — for beggarly hundred — year I cost him — 

going to keep on — eternal grind Set light to that 

bit — nitre paper, dear. Breathing getting — worse. Put 
— on shovel — bring me — to inhale." 
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In a few minutes the fumes which choked and poisoned 
the air had relieved him, bending greedily over the 
smouldering paper on the fire-shovel which Susan obedi- 
ently held beneath his nose. 

** I suppose you couldn't do any thing for me in that 
little affair I wrote to you about, Sukey ? " he asked. 

**I have brought you this," Sukey said, and drew 
from her pocket a handsome gold bangle for the wrist. 
** It cost five pounds last year, Alfie, and I don't want 
it a bit. Could you sell it, do you think ?" 

Alfred thought perhaps he could, if she was sure she 
didn't want it. He was compunctious about taking it, 
and, in his weakness, the tears ran down his hollow 
cheeks. 

"It's only lent, old dear," he assured her. ** Let me 
get through, and I'll do as much for you, Sukey." 

Before she left Susan tidied the depressing room and 
put the bed neat, and brushed and combed her brother's 
heavy shock of black, straight hair. He was loath to let 
her go, and clung to her presence with an affection and 
a childish weakness very affecting to see. 

** I will come to-morrow," she said; "I promise you; 
and I won't leave you again. You know you may trust 
me, Alfie. I will come to-morrow." 

She left him, a forlorn figure, sitting up in the bed, 
grasping in his weak hands the shovel on which the 
nitre-paper was smouldering, greedily inhaling the 
arising fumes. 

When Dr. John Hartley, who had constituted himself 
the poor fellow's chief medical adviser, looked in upon 
young Upwell that evening he found his patient in less 
miserable plight, and heard of the lady who had visited 
him in the afternoon. 

** It's about time some of your women-kind looked you 
up, I think," the big, solemn-mannered young doctor 
commented. 
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His eyes dwelt long on the wasted, sad-looking face 
before him, then turned to the contents of the rickety 
table by the bedside. 

** How much morphia to-day, Upwell ? " 

** Sixth of a grain — five hours ago. Do me a good turn 
and inject again before you go, Hartley." 

Hartley shook his head. **You might ask me to cut 
your throat with as much likelihood of my obeying you." 
He took up Susan's bracelet and turned it about on his 
finger. "Been buying gewgaws for your sweetheart, 
Upwell ? " he asked. 

** That thing cost five pound — it's of no use to me — and 
I'm in a hole. I'd take any thing — for it. You don't 
want to invest, Harvey ? " 

** I don't see what use it would be to me," Harvey said, 
with his usual somewhat ponderous gravity. ** It would 

look well on a woman's white wrist, I dare say; but " 

He shook his head and laid the ornament back on the 
table. 

He thought to himself that he knew the story well 
enough. The fool Upwell had been dropping his money 
over Nap again in Pigott's room — he would do it: Hartley 
himself had warned Upwell and had quarrelled with Pigott 
over the matter — to no good; his sister had given him 
her jewelry to pay his debts. Young men do not dis- 
cuss the women of their families with other young men, 
but Hartley had heard, incidentally now and again, of the 
young sister of whom Alfred was fond. 

"I wish I had seen Miss Upwell when she called," he 
said thoughtfully. 

" My sister ? " Alfred asked jealously; his face flushed. 
** Why should you want to see my sister ? " 

** I should have told her to look after you. I should 
have asked her to fling the morphia bottle away." 

*'Rot!" 

** Where is it now ? " 

"You let it be. Look here. You're — clever fellow — 
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Studied hard — got your theories and things. I've got — 
to live. Without morphia with this — infernal disease — I 
can't — live, and I won't — try." 

** I've told you what the result will be, Upwell." 

** If I take it in excess. Do I ? You can hardly call 
* — sixth of a grain dose — excessive ? " 

** It's no good talking, I know. It never is any good. 
I've seen it all before in Clements' case." 

**Who was Clements? I forget. Where is — Cle- 
ments ?" 

** He was the cleverest man of his year; an honorable- 
minded, pleasant fellow into the bargain. He is — in a 
private lunatic asylum; and if his friends hadn't pleaded 
his claim for admission there, he would have been in 
prison for stealing." 

" Oh — devil take Clements ! " said Alfred, irritably 
tossing the bed-clothes. 

** He will, no doubt. Don't lose sight of Clements, all 
the same. Good-by, Upwell; I must go and get some 
dinner. I wish you could come along too, old man." 

** What's — good — wishing any thing so infernally — 
silly?" Alfred cried, in the petulance bred of restlessness 
and suffering. 

Hartley stood silent, and looked with grave considera- 
tion at the miserable figure propped on the bed, the hag- 
gard, hopeless-looking eyes gazing blankly into space. 
The ambitious young doctor, his objects in life set steadily 
and in order before him, clean and healthy in body and 
mind, having himself well in hand, strong in character 
and upright in principle, had nothing in common with 
such a pitiable failure as this before him. Circumstance, 
however, had thrown the pair together; and one of those 
curious, pathetic attachments which weak men form for 
strong ones, had sprung up on Alfred's side; an attach- 
ment which, by its very unexpectedness, had appealed to 
Hartley, and had caused him to take the helpless lad in 
some way under his protection. 
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** You've been getting into difficulties again, I sup- 
pose?" he said slowly. ** Why don't you chuck the set 
you're in, Upwell ? I'll give you five pounds for your 
sister's bracelet, if that will put you right again. You 
can buy it back later on. " 

" Who told you it was — my sister's ?" Alfred began, but 
thought better of his indignation and accepted the price 
of the jewelry with as good a grace as was conformable 
with dignity. 

Hartley put his head in at the door again after he had 
left the room. 

*'Be a man and break off the morphia, Upwell," he 
cried. ** Or, if you won't do it, take enough next time to 
put an end to you. That is really the only sensible and 
respectable alternative ; and will save a lot of trouble to 
yourself and other people." 



CHAPTER VIII 

SUSAN WRITES A LETTER 

On that same evening Josephine Foote, still maintain- 
ing the silence that was such a punishment to herself, 
sat immersed in the exciting pages of the Parish Maga- 
zine, wherein her own name figured largely. Susan, writ- 
ing a letter at the table, now and again caught the dark 
eyes of the lady of the house straying inquisitively in her 
direction. 

Her letter finished, sealed, and directed in Susan's 
marked, legible hand-writing, she toyed with it as it lay 
upon the table, moving it now here, now there, with the 
pen she still held, conscious all the time of the eyes that 
sought vainly to catch sight of the superscription across 
the table. 

Having tired at length of her not unsuccessful efforts 
to tantalize her protectress, Susan, with the sigh of one 
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who, after paipful debating, has reached a decision at 
last, rose and set the letter on the mantle-piece, propping 
it against the black marble clock which was the centre 
ornament. 

Then, having no more interesting occupation on hand, 
she sat down again at the table, and, with her eyes upon 
Josephine, amused herself by frustrating that poor lady's 
innocent design of examining the direction of the letter. 

By nine o'clock Susan had wearied even of this elevat- 
ing pastime. She welcomed gladly the advent of Phcebe 
with the supper-tray, although it contained nothing more 
appetizing than a cake which had been made the week 
before last, and the usual complement of damp, inedible 
biscuits. 

It was part of the scheme of that estimable woman who 
was the instigator of the above banquet, to provide food 
for the minds as well as for the bodies of those committed 
to her charge. She had made a practice of reading aloud 
to Susan, before passing it on for the instruction of 
Phcebe down below, the lighter pages of the Parish 
Magazine, Deprived by the tyranny of her self-imposed 
silence of this pleasing duty, she hastened to fulfil the 
second obligation. 

** You will read the fourth page, Phoebe, and that part 
of the tenth which is indicated by pencil mark. On the 
sixth and seventh you will find an epitome of the address 
delivered in the Parish Hall last Tuesday by that dear 
old African bishop, of whom I told you. On the last 
page is a little poem by our dear young Mr. Jarvis, the 
organist. The subject is not religious, but its tone is 
excellent, notwithstanding. You may commit the little 
poem to memory, Phoebe. You can repeat it about your 
work when you find evil thoughts assailing. And, 
remember that the lily is a type, Phoebe — a type, do you 
understand ? *' 

**Yes, ma'am,*' said Phcebe, who dared not say **No," 
lest it should be explained to her. And Mrs. Foote com- 

6 
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menced to read the poem aloud with evident appreciation 
of its literary merit. 

** * I love all flowers dearly ' (Very creditable of him, I 
am sure. Young Mr. Jarvis always has such nice tastes), 

** * I love all flowers dearly ; 

But I think none can compare 
With the lily of the valley, 

Be they e*er so fine and rare. 
There are none so white and pure, 
So sweet and; * 

**What are you fidgeting for, Phoebe? It is exceed- 
ingly ill-mannered of you to fidget while I am reading." 

**I was wondering if I'd left the candle alight in the 
pantry," said the artful Phoebe, conscious of having left 
her cabman at the back door. 

She was despatched with angry reproaches, and poor 
Mr. Jarvis* poem remained unfinished. 

Susan also went from the room with Phoebe; her exit 
was marked with strong suspicion by Mrs. Foote. 

** I should not be in the least surprised," that good 
lady said to herself, looking at the door through which 
Susan had departed, *' if she intends to absent herself 
from family prayers ! " 

If Susan did that it would be shockingly, monstrously 
wicked; but in her heart of hearts Josephine knew that 
she would not be sorry. It would be something definite 
to report to Percival, to talk over with her friends. 
Susan's wickedness, though one felt it through and 
through, had the quality of evasiveness when one tried 
to explain it to dear old Mrs. Jecks and Miss Tanner, 
and that excellent Christian, Mr. Rolf. Mrs. Foote had 
always felt it was difficult to make clear to the dear ones 
who were her confidants wherein her cross was so heavy. 
But if Susan took to absenting herself from family 
prayers 

All this passed through Josephine's mind in the first 
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minute of Susan's departure. In the next the old lady 
had risen and was standing before the mantle-piece with 
Susan's letter in her hand. She had to carry it to the 
circle of light made by the lamp on the table to make 
sure that the letter, as she had anticipated, was addressed 
to her own son — her Percival. 

It is difficult to explain why it seemed such an injury 
to her — the beloved name staring her in the face in the 
frank, girlish hand-writing. But the fact remains that 
she felt justified in hating the woman who had dared to 
do this thing; and the blood rushed in a dark tide to 
her face with the vehemence of her feeling. 

She was weighing the letter in shaking fingers, turning 
it about, trying to get at its contents by the sense of 
touch, longing to tear out the heart of the matter and 
learn what bold, unseemly words that obtrusive young 
woman had written down, when the door opened and 
Susan reappeared. 

It has been seen how Mrs. Footers habitual dignity 
of manner had a trick of forsaking her at the critical 
moment. That there was aught derogatory in the act of 
weighing in her fingers a sealed letter in which it was 
natural she should feel interested had not occurred to 
her; but, detected in so doing, she could only fling the 
letter from her with a howl of rage, throw herself face 
downward upon the couch, and burst into loud and angry 
weeping. 

Now Susan had taken some pains to entrap the poor 
old woman in that exact fashion. But her heart was 
by no means all hard, and when she saw the humiliation 
of her enemy she was angry with herself, sorry and 
remorseful. 

She went and stood over the prostrate figure and 
listened to the stormy weeping for some minutes in an 
embarrassed silence; then she laid her hand gently on 
the heaving shoulder. 

** You will make yourself ill if you cry so much, Mrs. 
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Foote. Pray do not be so distressed. I know that I 
have disappointed and offended you. If you will forgive 
me, I am ready to make friends." 

But the hand was flung from Josephine's shoulder, the 
olive-branch repudiated. 

*' Don't touch me, don't speak to me, don't look at 
me — bad, ungrateful girl ! Thankless, graceless daughter 
of my precious Susannah in heaven!" 

These and many more equally uncomplimentary phrases 
made themselves audible among the sobs. Susan was 
not conspicuously adorned with the Christian graces of 
patience and humility. She listened, with a scornful lip, 
for a space, and then turned on her heel and left poor 
Josephine pouring out her reproaches on the empty air. 

The old lady was comforted, however, by that sudden, 
unexpected submission on the girl's part. It showed that 
Susan deserved the ill opinion that had been formed of 
her. People conscious of their rectitude don't bow the 
knee to their accusers, Mrs. Foote knew well. She arose 
from the sofa with a deeper sense of outrage and injury 
than when she had flung herself down; but she glowed 
with the inward peace of knowing she was justified in her 
sentiments. 



CHAPTER IX 

A MAID OF ALL WORK 

The door-bell of No. 141 Great Kirby Street had rung 
many times without response to the appeal. 

The first-floor lodger, who prided himself upon the 
irritability of nerve from which all artistic natures suffer, 
opened the window of his room, thrust out a fair head, 
and peeped through the area railings to see who the 
cause of the annoyance might be. Catching sight of a 
black dress and the glimmer of a woman's hair, he 
restrained the words of objurgation upon his lips. 
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Instead of directing the disturber of his peace to go and 
ring the bells of his or her relations in another and a 
warmer region, he passed out into the passage and opened 
the hall-door himself. 

• On the doorstep there was standing a finely built young 
woman dressed in black. Her hat was pulled unbecom- 
ingly forward over a colorless face, putting the eyes into 
shadow, and revealing, only grudgingly, the neat but 
massive braids of bright hair pinned closely to the back 
of the head. In her hands she held a bonnet-box, a 
couple of large brown-paper parcels, and an umbrella. 

Having opened the door, the first-floor lodger regarded 
the visitor with a vaguely enquiring air through the 
single eye-glass which he had screwed into position as he 
made the transit from room to hall, shrugged his shoul- 
ders as saying, **I am an irresponsible person," and 
moved his hand as inviting her to enter. 
- ** I am a servant looking for a place, and I wish to 
speak to the mistress of the house," the young woman, 
said. She seemed to scowl upon the fair-haired gentle- 
man from beneath the shadow of the disfiguring hat, as 
if daring him to misinterpret her errand. 

His manner changed on the instant; the eye-glass — it 
was never very comfortable there — fell from his eye and 
was restored to his waistcoat pocket; the air of polite- 
ness vanished for one more careless and familiar; and 
the first-floor lodger welcomed the new-comer with a wink. 

"You are as welcome as the angels! Come in, my 
dear," he said. 

He went to the top of the kitchen stairs. **Mrs. 
Welch!" he yelled in lively tones — **Mrs. Welch! Be 
of good cheer ! Here's an angel straight from heaven 
coming down to peel the potatoes for you." 

Whereupon a husky, good-natured voice ascended from 
the lower regions in expostulation with the young man. 

**Go along with your rubbish, Mr. Kerry. You and 
your angels ! I've got no time for your pranks to-day." 
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** Mrs. Welch, as I'm a living sinner and the co 
tragedian ; as certain as that I paid my bill on ^at 
night — all but the two-and-nine you said you'd trust me — 
Didn't I pay your bill, Mrs. Welch ?** -j 

''You did, sir.'' 

** Didn't I tell you all along I would — give me time ? " 

** You told me so, right enough, Mr. Kerry." 

**And now I tell you here's a young woman for the 
* wacant sitiwation.' " 

*'Show her down then, Mr. Kerry. You know very 
well I can't get upstairs." 

Mr. Kerry returned to the young woman on the door- 
mat. 

**You see the stairs, my dear?" with an easy wave of 
the hand. ** Pretty steep, and black as Erebus. For my 
sake be careful not to fall." 

** Thank you, sir," the young woman said, and waited 
for him to move out of her path. 

"You've got to pay toll, you know," he explained, 
sinking his voice. And before the girl knew what he was 
about he had shown her the interpretation of that speech. 

She looked at him v;ith a glance of fury as she flung 
away from his grasp. 

** If you dare to touch me again, I will tell my brother," 
she said swiftly, below her breath, as she passed him. 

She had looked so genuinely astonished and angry, and 
there had been, withal, such a curious, unexpected air 
of dignity about her, that Laurence Kerry's handsome 
mouth fell open a little wider, and for a moment's space 
he felt crestfallen and uncomfortable. But even as he 
watched the ugly black hat disappear down the kitchen 
stairs he became reassured, and turned back into his 
room with a laugh. 

"She ought to go on the boards — she did it so well," 
he chuckled to himself. " A tragedy queen of an out- 
raged slavy ! " 

A little later a couple of friends, rather hard up just 
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019 and experiencing a temporary difficulty in getting 

Tfij-dinners on their own account, called in at 141 on 
the chance of sharing Kerry's meal. They were in the 
same profession as ** Laurie" Kerry, and, like him, they 
found that profession an exceedingly precarious one. 
For their benefit the young actor burlesqued the scene 
with the new maid of all work in a manner which amused 
the three of them mightily. 

** 'Ands hoff ! " the indignant young woman was made 
to exclaim — "*Ands hoff, hi say. Hif you hever dare 
to hoffer me such hinsults hagain hi will hacquaint my 
brother, villain ! " 

The young woman of the original had not dropped her 
^'s, it is true, nor added them on; but the ordinary Lon- 
don servant does both, and Laurie knew what was neces- 
sary for dramatic purposes. 

The air of outraged virtue with which he backed from 
an imaginary -assailant was highly appreciated by his 
friends. 

** Laurie's first-class as a mimic, and no mistake," one 
said to the other. **He ought to cut the 'legitimate' 
and take up the Grossmith or Corney Grain line. You 
ought, old man, indeed you ought. If you could see 
yourself, you'd say so." 

** The slavy is the best thing I've seen you do. So 
subtle!" the other said, and took another helping of 
Laurence Kerry's not too large beefsteak. 

He meant to sticky to his own line, Kerry informed 
them. His line was art — not buffoonery. But at the 
invitation of his friends he repeated the performance 
several times that evening. It was added to his some- 
what limited repertoires and, "Give us the virtuous 
slavy, Laurie," was a frequent request when the young 
actor was in process of being trotted out by his friends. 

The attack of asthma from which Alfred Upwell was 
suffering was unusually bad, and this had been his worst 
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day. His agonized efforts to breathe could be heard 
through the closed door on the landing beyond. Great 
drops of suffering were on his sunken forehead, and the 
hair of his head was wet. He had scarce strength to lift 
his clammy hands from the coverlet, where they lay 
stretched before him. He had been very faint; and now 
and again he had lost consciousness of that ugly bed- 
room next the sky — had been, in spirit, far away from 
Great Kirby Street; but not in pleasant places, never 
without the sense of suffering. 

As the door opened he turned his great tragic eyes, 
which had been immovably staring at nothing, and they 
fell upon his sister Susan. 

He looked at her without any surprise as she stood 
beside him in her neat black dress, without hat or jacket, 
the profuse bright hair braided into unusual compactness 
about her head. 

** I was dreaming of you,'* he said. If so, he had been 
dreaming with his eyes open. **I dreamed they had 
buried me with my father; and you stood looking into the 
grave — and I couldn't — get out. There isn't ** — here he 
motioned his hands toward his chest — ** any of the cursed 
stones — piled on me now — is there, Sukey ? " 

She bent over him and kissed him, and put the hair out 
of his eyes. ** You're all right, Alfie," she said, **and 
I've come to stop with you, and nurse you. I'm not 
going away any more. You are glad, aren't you, dear ? " 

He nodded to the effect that he yas glad. It was some 
minutes before he aroused himself to a fuller conscious- 
ness. Then he looked at his sister with questioning eyes. 

** How are you going to stop here ?" he said. ** You 
—can't." 

"I can. Look here." 

She picked up from the chair by the door, where she 
had placed them on entering, a large white-bibbed apron, 
which she tied about her waist and pinned to the bosom 
of her dress, a servant's muslin cap, which she fixed 
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about her head, the broad muslin streamers falling back- 
ward over her hair, now neatly parted in front and 
brushed to either side. She showed herself to him 
eagerly. 

** What do you think of me ? " she asked. 

He looked at her without speaking; speech was so 
difficult. 

"Dear," she said, **you must not be angry. I so 
longed to be with you who wanted me. There was no 
other way. I can work. I have learned a great deal; 
you will see. It will be a joy for me to work — here — 
for you who are so ill and lonely, poor boy! There, I 
was wretched. It grew worse — unbearable, Alfred. I 
will tell you by and by. I can't go back. I will not. 
You sere glad, aren't you, Alfie ? I told the landlady that 
your sister who came yesterday wished me to wait on 
you ; that I was well known to you and all the family, as 
I had lived at home in your father's house. It was all 
true, Alfie." 

** She can't afford — keep any one — wait on me, Sukey." 

** I am to help her besides. I said I would do any 
thing I found time for, but you were to be my first care. 
She made a favor of it, but she was glad enough to get 
hold of me, I could see. She isn't a bad old woman, 
Alfie. I will live and die her maid of all work sooner 
than stay a month longer the adopted child of Josephine 
Foote." 

** Say at once — you're my sister — and have done with 
it," he urged. 

** Could I earn my living, then, as I shall be doing 
now? I should be a burden on you — and worse, on Uncle 
Tom. Now I am independent. I am where I wish to be. 
Don't trouble about it, Alfie. When you are well again 
I will go away — somewhere. Never back to that old 
woman — never, if I starve! It won't be for long; and 
I shall be quite happy. I always thought, even years 
ago, that if I had to earn my bread I would sooner be a 
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servant than teach, or go into a shop, or take the bread 
out of the mouth of some half-starved man by turning 
clerk. Our servants were happy enough at Cressingfield, 
dear; why should not I be happy?" 

** If there were only me — but there are — other men." 

"Yes; I find there are other men," she said dryly. 
She knit her brows as she remembered the outrage com- 
mitted by the man who had admitted her; but in the 
midst of the frown she laughed. After all, if one ceased 
to be artificial and considered the real value of things, did 
it signify so very much ? Was she, in truth, very much 
the worse for that hasty kiss on her cheek ? Percival 
Foote had also kissed her, exercising the prerogative of 
an affianced husband. Susan thought that she preferred 
the caress of the young man in the hall. 

As for Alfred, looking on at her, hollow-eyed, as she 
moved about his room, putting it into such order as was 
possible in the small, overcrowded space, how could he 
but be glad ? He had been so lonely, so untended, so 
immersed in discomfort — he who hated his own com- 
panionship, who had been lapped in luxury all his life ! 
And the world held no one he would sooner have had at 
his bedside in' his present extremity than Sukey. It 
would not do for a man, even in the weakness of suffer- 
ing, to admit as much, but he had longed for Sukey. 

It was wrong for her to be there — his sister, a lady — 
masquerading in cap and apron, subject to the foolish 
jesting, the light-hearted, silly chaff of the hare-brained, 
irresponsible young men who came about the place. 
Wrong? Great Heavens, yes! For how, if he might 
not acknowledge the relationship, was he to protect her? 
He must say at once how it was— he must insist on her 
going away. 

But he was so ill. He wanted her so much. It was 
such a temptation to take the good thing sent to him 
quietly, and to let her have her way. His coffee was 
cold; the portmanteau and the great- coats at his back 
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had not been adjusted since Hartley had looked in, in the 
early morning; one limp, flabby pilloV had fallen to the 
ground; the tray by the bedside which held his physic 
was filthy with tobacco ash, and spilt coffee, and the 
droppings of last night's candle, burned to the socket. 
Some half-burned matches lay upon the plate of sand- 
wiches which had been sent up to tempt his appetite. 

Was not his need of some one to minister to him in his 
affliction very real ? 

Yet it was altogether so wrong, so unmistakably foolish 
and wrong, that when she left him to go down stairs he 
said to himself he would tell her on her return it could 
not be; he would insist on a stop being put to it. Sukey 
should go back to the old fiend at Bramerton (alas ! the 
well-meaning, cruelly maligned and misunderstood Jo- 
sephine !) and he would pull through the best he could. 
He had to think for his sister, now that their father was 
dead. No decent fellow would consider himself before 
his sister. 

And then Susan was gone longer than he ex- 
pected; and his breathing grew worse again; and he 
looked about for a match to ignite the nitre-paper that 
lay by his bedside. And no match was there. He was 
too weak to get out of bed to look for one — so weak that 
tears of vexation welled up to the melancholy great eyes, 
and ran down his hollow cheeks. And then 

Then came Susan's step upon the stair; and he was so 
ill, and so glad to have her, that he forgot his heroic 
intention and submitted to his sister's ministrations, 
unprotesting, and as a matter of course, like a child. 



CHAPTER X 
INTRODUCES THE DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR 

When, in the course of that afternoon, Hartley again 
visited his patient in Great Kirby Street, he found a, 
transformation in the sick room. 

No sweeping or dusting had taken place because Alfred, 
in his exhaustion, had even wept at the sight of the brush 
and the duster. To sweep his room would be to murder 
him, he had declared. But the various articles of furni- 
ture had been restored to their original places; Alfred's 
portmanteau, which had lain open for weeks, its con- 
tents falling out, was emptied and hidden away; the bell- 
rope was rehung. The torn blind, pulled down one day 
that the sun had shone in Alfred's eyes, with such violence 
that it had ever after refused to be pulled up again, was 
repaired and rolled; clean linen had been put upon the 
bed. 

Alfred, his hair brushed out of his eyes, and with a 
comparatively cheerful face, was holding a cup of steam- 
ing black coffee in his hands; and on the farther side of 
the bed, anxiously watching the patient, Susan was stand- 
ing in her voluminous apron, herjDefrilled cap, the gener- 
ous length of muslin streamers falling down her back. 

The doctor, startled at the unexpected presence of the 
strong, neat, and capable-looking young woman, stopped 
for a moment in the doorway, bowed a "good-evening" 
to the ministering female, and approached the bedside. 

Susan brought forward a chair. 

** My sister "Alfred began with a flush upon his 

hollow cheek. 

'*Mr. Upweirs sister wished me to come here to wait 
upon him," Susan interrupted, stopping upon her 
brother's lips the words he would have said. 

"You are a nurse ?" 
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**Oh, no! I am a servant in the house; and to wait 
upon Mr. Upwell." 

''Good!" the doctor said. Susan stood for the 
moment that his eyes dwelt upon her, — very steady and 
penetrating eyes, dark and soft and serious, — then, as he 
turned and addressed his patient, she left the room. 

*' That was a very fine-looking girl,'* Dr. Hartley said, 
his professional talk being done, and he having risen to 
depart. "No London servant evidently? " 

"No." 

If it had been one of his best days instead of his very 
worst; if his breathing had not been, just then, so fear- 
fully troublesome, Alfred might have explained matters 
to Hartley, might have asked his advice. It passed 
through the young man's mind that he would do this. 
But he was too exhausted, too ill — nothing could be 
expected of a poor beggar so ill as he ! 

"Cressingfield," he added presently, bringing out the 
single word pantingly. 

"The name of your place, I remember. They grow 
good-looking women in Cressingfield, This one must 
have seen better days, Upwell ? " 

"She has. So have I — ^so have I, Hartley," the poor 
fellow breathed, turning eyes of tragic appeal upon the 
other's face. 

"Keep a good heart, Upwell. You'll be better 
attended to now — and that's what you've wanted badly. 
You're looking quite smart and spruced up, old man. 
You'll be all right before long. " 

As he reached the landing of the drawing-room floor 
the doctor encountered the new servant. She was en- 
gaged in laying a lodger's dinner-table and was carry- 
ing up a tray of silver and glass. 

Susan stood on one side for him to pass, but the doctor 
stopped and addressed her. 
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**I hear that you have not been used to a London 
life," he said, looking intently at the girl with his serious, 
mild gaze. 

"I have always lived in the country, sir," she said, 
pausing before him with her tray. 

It was that fact which interested him in her. He was 
country-bred as well as she. She had known better 
days, he had been told. To have lived in the free light 
and air of heaven; to have in one's ears the music of the 
ripe corn swaying in the evening breeze; to have the 
morning's meadow dew upon one's feet; to catch a whiff 
of the sweet breath of oxen rising visibly on the autumn 
air; to listen to the twitter of the reed-sparrows in the 
marshy flats, the chirruping of the starlings on the 
thatched roof — the enjoyment of these things constituted 
the better days, to his thinking. To have left all that, 
and to pass one's life in the stuffiness, the obscurity, the 
squalor of a London lodging-house kitchen seemed to 
Hartley a fate calling for deepest sympathy. 

It was this that made the eyes that rested on Susan's 
face so soft and full of ruth. 

" I fear that you will find the change a little trying at 
first. Is this your first situation ? " 

" My second since I left home, sir." 

" You are healthy, no doubt, in spite of your white 
skin ? " 

*' Quite strong and healthy, sir. I did not care for my 
last place," she added. She was very pleased with her- 
self and the ease with which she fulfilled her adopted rdle, 
and she had no objection to the kind scrutiny of the 
solemn, big doctor who was so good to Alfred. 

" Indeed ? And was that also a lodging-house ? " 

"Oh, no, sir! There was only one lady in the family; 

but she " She gave him a smiling, instantaneous 

glance, and her eyelids drooped in a very becoming 
fashion, the long lashes upon her cheeks. 

" She was a Tartar. I see," he said. 
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Susan had placed her tray on the bracket affixed to the 
angle of the landing-wall for that purpose. A glaring 
gas jet was above her head. She gathered the forks and 
spoons in her hands, and the doctor's glance fell on the 
slender finger-tips, the carefully-tended, shell-like nails. 
The Tartar had not overworked the girl, he thought — it 
was a pity she had left the safe shelter of the Tartar's 
home to come to this ! 

She was turning away from him, but he had not done 
with her yet. 

** Mr. Up well has badly needed some one to look after 
him," he said. 

"So I — so his sister thought," Susan said. Her face 
changed and she faltered over the words : "I hope you 
do not think very badly of Mr. Upwell, sir ? ** 

" But indeed I do. About as badly as possible." 

*'0h. Dr. Hartley!" 

In a moment's anxiety she forgot the servant's mode 
of address, her eyes opened with a look of terror upon 
the doctor's face, the silver fell back with a clatter on 
the tray. 

"You don't mean that he is dying?" 

He looked at her with a cold surprise. He had not 
thought Jrom her physique that this was an emotional 
woman. The excessive sensibility was disagreeable to 
him, and he turned his back upon it. 

" Dying ? Dear me, no ! " he said stiffly, wished the 
young woman good-evening, and went. 

On the lower flight of stairs Hartley encountered, 
languidly ascending, the tenant of the drawing-room 
floor — a pale-faced young man, broad-featured, with a 
bulging forehead, a flat head, and an enormous crop of 
hair, black and curling like a nigger's. 

" Turn back and get some dinner with me," this per- 
son said, putting his hand upon the doctor's arm. 
" Oh, don't come, if you've any thing better on," as the 
other hesitated. " You're such a swell now, one mustn't 
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expect the honor. You're off to dine with some of the 
big wigs, no doubt ? " 

" Strange to say, they've let me off for once," Hartley 
said, with a not very genial smile. ** I've got to go to 
my rooms first, but I'll come back and dine with you with 
pleasure, if you'll have me." 

To say truth, he had not much pleasure in accepting 
the invitation, and he heartily wished he had not stopped 
on the landing to say those few words to the new servant. 
But for that minute's lingering he would have been well 
away before Pigott caught him; and he was by no means 
fond of the society of that gentleman. But he knew that 
what Pigott, in speaking of Hartley's successful career, 
was given to call "Hartley's luck," was matter of much 
jealousy and envy among certain men of his own age 
with fewer brains, feebler powers of work, less strength 
of will. And he was always anxious to propitiate these 
less fortunate ones with whom circumstances had once 
placed him on terms of intimacy. 

When, in half an hour's time, he returned to the draw- 
ing-room floor, Pigott was standing with his back to the 
fire, biting his nails, off which he was forever making 
impromptu feasts. He greeted his guest with a piece of 
intelligence likely to move the most indifferent and blas^ 
young average man. 

'* Hartley," he said solemnly, "a woman with the 
loveliest figure in London is now in this house." 

If Hartley was at all excited by the news he managed 
to conceal the fact. 

** Except for dissecting purposes, I don't know that 
that is matter of concern to either of us, Pigott," he 
said. 

He sat down on the couch drawn up by the side of the 
fire. A small table in front of it was strewn with papers 
and sheets of manuscript. 

**What is in hand now, Pigott? Play, novel, poem ?" 

Pigott passed his hand wearily over the protuberant 
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forehead. ** As it happens, I've got all three in hand," 
he said. 

He glowered at the table with a gloomy air of abstrac- 
tion, and a hanging head. His forehead was so heavy 
and his hair so thick that his head seemed always to fall 
forward of its own weight. He had a high-shouldered, 
rather slouching figure, with large hands and feet. 

" I had a letter from Irving this morning," he volun- 
teered. " I don't know what's become of it, by the way. 
Oh— thanks ! Is that it ? " 

That was it — lying at the tip-top of all the papers, and 
carefully folded so that only the Irving signature was 
visible. Hartley had seen and recognized it the moment 
his eyes had fallen on the table, and had known very well 
he was expected to do so. 

** Good thing you didn't tear it up to light your pipe ! " 
he said. 

"A woman I know is always pestering me for auto- 
graphs; so I stayed my hand," Pigott explained. **He 
only writes to the effect that he will be glad to see my 
play, if I will submit it to him when completed. It is 
really very civil of him — because he can't know much of 
me at present." 

"And when is it to be completed ? " the other asked. 

Pigott, still glowering at the table, slowly and ab- 
stractedly shook his heavy head. 

** The Lord knows ! " he sighed, with an air of weighty 
gloom. ** Life is so full of distractions. I am in treaty 
with three firms of publishers already about my book. 
By the way, I thought of the title the other day. I 
waited for a couple of months — not doing a stroke of 
work — for a title. By a flash of inspiration it came to 
me the other night as I lay between waking and sleeping. 
My best ideas always come to me in that condition, 
Hartley. I generally cross the border into the land of 
nod, and, waking, am only tortured with the recollection 
of something that always evades me. On this occasion I 

7 
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had the sense to spring up and make a note of the title; 
and I expect it will be the making of the book." 

'* I suppose outsiders aren't to hear it yet? " 

"You're not the man to repeat things, I know very 
well. Of course I don't want it cried from St. Paul's. 
* Hanged ! ' — that is the title I've given the thing. It 
came to me in a flash. I had a small jubilation on my 
.own account — treated myself to a little supper at Moni- 
co's — in honor of the inspiration. I reckon there's suc- 
cess in it, Hartley." 

** ' Hanged ! ' " Hartley repeated with awe. ** It's very 
curt, isn't it, and startling — and to the point ? " 

" It '11 have the public by the hair of the head, my dear 
boy. It '11 catch 'em by their coat-tails. They can't get 
away from it; they may try, but they can't. You won't 
give me away. Hartley? I know I can — trust you " 

He spoke his last words with attention evidently 
wandering; for the door had opened and the new servant, 
bearing the soup-tureen, came into the room. 

** Dinner is served, sir," she said. Both men had 
arisen and were standing side by side on the hearthrug. 
They were of equal height but for Pigott's hanging head. 
" Do you wish me to remain in the room, sir ? " 

** Thank you — yes. If you will be so good." 

Pigott spoke in an abstracted manner, as if, being lost 
in thought of the person he addressed, he scarcely heeded 
his own words. He had this curious mannerism with 
women, habitually. It was one that Hartley remembered 
well in former days when the two had been medical stu- 
dents together, and which, even then, he had particularly 
disliked. It was a matter of rejoicing to the visitor 
when the waitress took up her position behind Pigott's 
chair, and he could no longer feast his eyes so obtrusively 
upon her. 

" PoorUpwellis pretty bad," the doctor said presently. 
**He is in a wretched plight." 
^'Poor young devil ! I suppose so. I have not seen 
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him lately. We had a few words about — I forget — some 
trifle, and he took umbrage. The loss isn't exactly 
mine. Unfortunate beggar! The best wish one could 
wish him is that he should go off quietly in one of his 
wheezing fits. He is a miserable object. And the 
stenches he makes with that infernal stuff he burns in 
his room are a nuisance to the neighborhood." 

Hartley was looking down upon his plate, and missed 
the spectacle of Susan's angry eyes, of Susan's passion- 
reddened cheeks. 

** Upwell is a friend of mine," he said quietly. '*He 
used to be a friend of yours." 

** Scarcely that. We were thrown together, and — I 
tolerated him," Pigott explained, with an air of being 
bored with the subject. 

Susan was bearing away the soup-tureen. He watched 
her as she moved to the door, gazing after her with the 
rapt air which so annoyed the other man. Hartley 
dropped a fork with a clatter upon another fork and 
Pigott looked round. 

" That woman walks like a princess," he said. 

''Really?" 

" Haven't you had a look at her ? I don't care to give 
my opinion hastily in these matters, but she strikes me 
as being a really remarkably fine girl. Magnificent 
shoulders and bust; and a head set on as heads should 
be set." 

**I'll take your word for it," Hartley said. ** Every 
man, I suppose, has his own taste in these matters. By 
the way, I hear that you are thinking of matrimony, 
Pigott." 

**You know who it is? I had to promise her mar- 
riage," Pigott said. **She" — the door was opening to 
admit Susan and the next course — **she grew — mighty 

particular — all of a sudden. She Thanks," as the 

dish was set before him. *' Tha-anks! Would it incon- 
venience 70U to stand against the SYdebo^xdi — '^ \\\>\^ 
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farther to the right — with the lamp behind you ? So. 
Tha-anks. I*ve a great objection to any one whom I 
can't see being in the room with me," he explained to his 
guest. 

And having helped himself and Hartley to the dish 
before him, he divided his attention between the con- 
tents of his plate and the girl, now disposed in a position 
convenient for his gaze. 

All that bright hair of Susan's, which was not used to 
be so strictly confined and tucked away, was not quite in 
the condition of commendable smoothness with which 
she had commenced her service. Since her arrival she 
had run up and down several flights of stairs many times; 
and little tendrils, wont to have very much their own way, 
had escaped from the tight braids, had strayed from 
beneath the cap, had crept to their old soft resting-place 
about her neck and brow. In the light of the rose-shaded 
lamp upon the sideboard each tiny curl shone bright and 
ruddy like red gold. In that same flattering light her 
white round cheek had borrowed a flush as of roses. 
The wide, full mouth, the jaw, which Percival Foote 
found too heavy for beauty, passed uncriticised now. 
Perhaps it should be admitted that Pigott had an excuse 
for neglecting his cutlet. 

But Hartley was not in a mood to make excuses for 
Pigott. He knew Pigott very well, and his history, 
since eight years before he had entered himself as a 
student of St. Andrew's, making so light, in conversa- 
tion, of the work before him; which work still remained, 
for the most part, undone. He knew, too, the character 
of the girl to whom Pigott had promised marriage. He 
even knew more of the books and the plays and the 
poems of which Pigott was in process of becoming 
author than that gifted gentleman would have approved. 

The fact is, that no one but Pigott himself believed 
in Figott; but Hartley, who was a little too serious in 
every thing, was far more unbeVve^m^ thsitv the rest. 
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*' And have you quite decided to give up medicine for 
literature, Pigott ? It seems to me that, now you are 
going to get married, it would be more prudent to com- 
bine the two," he said presently. Something of his dis- 
taste for the man was in voice and eye just then. He 
had reintroduced the subject of the marriage with the 
direct intention of irritating his host. 

** A man, to be successful, must discover his vocation," 
Pigott said. **In literature I have apparently found 
mine. I can always take my degree at any time — per- 
haps I shall do so, now, when I get a little more leisure. 
As for my marriage — it pleases Kitty to talk about it. 
That is as far as we get at present. To please Kitty one 
has to indulge in a little extravagance — either of cash or 
of promises. The latter I have found more convenient." 

He broke off there, and became absorbed in Susan 
again, as she busied herself in removing the plates. 

** Upon my soul. Hartley," he burst out as the girl left 
the room, running his fingers through his heavy curls, 
his small black eyes lit with a dull glow as they turned 
upon his guest — '* upon my soul. Hartley, I don't know 
what we're made of, man, to sit here, jawing common- 
place while we receive the ministrations of a goddess ! 

I'm d d if I don't believe that woman to be divinely 

beautiful ! " 

** And I'm d d if it matters to me or to you ! " Hart- 
ley said. He had grown a little white about the lips. 
He was not used to give way to sudden gusts of passion, 
and he could not justify to himself his anger now. 

**You can keep a civil tongue in your head, I sup- 
pose ?" Pigott suggested, looking with scowling surprise 
at his companion. **If you didn't feel equal to that 
exercise, you'd better have stayed away." 

"I came to eat my dinner with you, not to hear you 
make a fool of yourself over the servant that waited at 
table." 

**You were always an insufferable prig," Pigott said 
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with an air of great deliberation, leaning nearer to his 
guest and looking in his face. 

*'And you were always a sickening ass," Hartley 
retorted. He got up from the table, and the other, also 
rising, followed him to the hearthrug. 

'Tm an ass, am I?" Pigott enquired, scowling with 
a very fierce expression into Hartley's face. 

'* I should think you know it by this time, without be- 
ing told," Hartley said, now thoroughly ashamed of his 
outburst. He met Pigott*s gloomy gaze for a minute, 
and then he laughed. 

*' You and I have quarrelled too often to find the exer- 
cise amusing, Pigott," he said. **I think it was I who 
began it on this occasion. I make you my apologies for 
having been such a fool. I am ready to finish my dinner 
in peace, if you are." 

So, Susan having returned with the last course, the 
men sat down to discuss it; and, although the relations 
between them remained a little strained, they contrived 
to maintain fairly amicable intercourse through the 
smoking of a couple of cigars. When three other men 
of Pigott*s acquaintance looked in for the Nap which was 
generally going on of evenings in that room. Hartley left. 

On the landing above Susan was on the lookout for 
the doctor, and called his name. 

" He seems so strange to-night. Do come up and see 
him," she said. 

The doctor strode up, two stairs at a time. 

" Mr. Upwell worse ? " he enquired of Susan, pausing 
outside the door. 

** He does not seem worse. He seems all at once 
much better — but so strange. He talks a great deal and 
doesn't seem quite to know. He wants to get up and 
to go down into Mr. Pigott's room to cards. I have had 
to hide his clothes." 
^^ Has he been having morphia, do you know ?" 
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** Oh, yes ! I gave it him myself. I am not very clever 
in doing it, and I fear I hurt him. He said he didn't 
mind; but my hand shook, and I didn't hold the needle 
as steadily as I ought." 

" Now, give me your promise never to administer 
morphia again. Never — do you understand ? — however 
much he may entreat you." 

'*He says it does him so much good. I sha'n't know 
how to refuse him," Susan said in distress. 

" If he asked you to hold a pistol to his head to blow 
his brains out, would you not know how to refuse ? " 

"Oh, doctor!" 

*' It would be a far greater kindness to blow his brains 
out." 

Through the closed bedroom door Alfred's voice had 
been heard, loudly talking. At this juncture he broke 
into song of a remarkably hoarse and tuneless kind. 
With a nod of his head to enjoin strict attention to what 
he had said, the doctor entered the sick room, while 
Susan ran down stairs in response to a bell which had 
been appealing to preoccupied ears in vain. 

It was th^ drawing-room-floor bell, pealing for glasses 
and soda-water. Pigott heard the jingle of the glasses as 
they were carried upstairs, and, going outside, took the 
tray from Susan's hands. 

He had told the men, in his usually exaggerated phrase, 
of the new acquisition in the shape of the domestic slave, 
and there was a chorus of disapproval when he reappeared 
with the tray. 

" 'Tisn't like you, Pigott, to keep all the good things 
for yourself," one of them cried, who, by the way, had 
not known Pigott long. 

** We all know what Pigott's beauties are," said another 
man. ** The last woman he raved about — no, the last but 
one — had a head like a horse. I swear 3he had. And 
hair like a horse's tail." 
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** Produce the latest, old man. Give us a chance of 
judging, at any rate. I give you my word I don't inter- 
fere, if she's Venus herself." 

*'She blushed divinely," Pigott said. He was on his 
knees before the sideboard closet, emptying two half- 
bottles of whiskey into a jug. *' I promised her a sov- 
ereign, the first time I was in luck, if she'd let me see 
her glorious hair unbound ; and " — he^e he rose from his 
knees and set the whiskey on the table with a sigh — ** she 
blushed divinely." 

"Poor little Kitty! I shall tell little Kitty," one of 
the men said, shuffling the cards with an eye upon the 
whiskey-jug. 

Dr. Hartley sat for an hour by Upwell's bedside. He 
came down stairs and into the hall at the identical min- 
ute that the first-floor lodger, Laurence Kerry, and his 
visitors were issuing forth to spend the evening. The 
play in which our young actor was filling a subordinate 
part had been lately withdrawn, and he was for the 
present out of an engagement — a state of things of too 
frequent occurrence, and accountable for the look of 
anxiety and worry in Laurie's eyes, and the pucker, be- 
coming habitual, of the white brow beneath the shock of 
yellowish fair hair. He was, however, on terms of inti- 
macy with the managers of several theatres, and he had 
arranged to pass his companions into the dress-circle of 
one of them to-night. 

The dinner which had been prepared for one had proved 
all insufficient for three. Its scarcity had been compen- 
sated for by the plenteousness of the subsequent libations. 
Bottled beer, fetched by the charwoman from the nearest 
public-house, is not an elevating after-dinner drink, but it 
is one that achieves its results with certainty and rapidity 
in the case of half-fed men who come to the carouse with 
all that is good for them already aboard. 
Kerry, standing atop of the three doorsteps, laid his 
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hand affectionately on the shoulder of the friend in the 
act of descending. He was dismayed to find the legs of 
this "gay youth, high with liquor warmed," suddenly 
giving way beneath the pressure. A second and, Kerry 
wildly clinging for support, the pair rolled together into 
the street. 

The pavement was clean and dry, the fall had not been 
great, the young men got up, laughing. No harm would 
have been done, but that that one of the three who had 
suffered no injury but the pleasant injury from the beer, 
firm for the present on his own legs, took a heroic stand 
in the open front-door and demanded to see justice done 
to his friend. He maintained that, by hurling his unsus- 
pecting guest with brute force into the street, Kerry had 
violated every hospitable law. He ordained therefore 
that Laurie, who had pitched head first, should apologize 
to Bobby, who had slid feet foremost, into the street. 

In consequence, there was a great uproar. It was mar- 
vellous that such a sudden Babel of sound could arise 
even from the lusty throats of three half-tipsy young 
men. 

The hoarse voice of the landlady was heard issuing 
from the lower regions. She demanded to know who, in 
the name of God, was creating a disturbance in a respect- 
able house now ? Hartley came running down stairs. 
Susan, whitefaced, wide-eyed, shot up from the basement. 

In three minutes quiet was restored, and the foolish 
young fellows were walking away, arm in arm, in the very 
best of tempers and of spirits. Hartley took down his 
hat from the peg and gave his great-coat into the hands 
of Susan. 

She helped him into it in silence, and he turned round 
to face her as he buttoned the coat, his handsome, mas- 
sive features softening into a smile. 

** You must not be frightened," he said. 

" Oh, no, sir ! It was only for the minute. I was 
afraid they would be hurt." 
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** Don't you know that there's a special providence to 
protect drunken men ? " 

** Were they really that? Oh, what a pity! And they 
look so young — quite boys." 

She was thinking of Alfie upstairs. There was a very 
soft corner in Susan's heart for all boys, for Alfie's sake 
— especially for foolish and weak and troublesome boys ! 

** They are old enough to know better than to make 
such thundering asses of themselves," Dr. Hartley 
thought to himself. He was barely thirty years of age 
himself, and he had accomplished, in the sphere of his 
chosen labor, great things. There never had been a time 
when the temptations which meant "life" to Kerry and 
his friends held any attraction for him. It was because 
he could not understand that he was so hard. 

Susan stood before him, holding his silk muffler in her 
hands while he finished buttoning his coat. The light 
from the hanging gas-lamp was directly over her head; 
she was pale without the borrowed flush from Pigott's 
crimson lamp-shade. He thought that she was tired. 

** Are you fit for this kind of life ? " he asked her sud- 
denly, slightly dropping his voice. "I fear not. You 
hardly know yet what you have undertaken." 

** I have my living to earn," she said, hanging her head. 

**I know; but aren't there other ways ? You are finely 
formed, and you look fairly strong — would you not like 
to become a nurse, for instance ? I might help you 
there." 

** You are very kind, sir, but " She hesitated, and 

a bell rang. He took the muffler from her hands, and 
she picked up his gloves and stick. 

*'I think I have chosen the work I can do," she said 
hurriedly. *'I have not been well educated, and " 

** Is that so ? It had occurred to me that your educa- 
tion must have been unusually good." 

She shook her head, and, in spite of herself, a little 
Jaugh, instantly checked, burst from her lips. 
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Hartley watched her with his serious, observant eyes. 
The girl's mouth was wide, but the doctor had a prefer- 
ence for a mouth that would open well — especially when 
it opened over rows of faultless, strong white teeth. He 
liked that sudden, irrepressible laugh, too. She must be 
an innocent, good woman to laugh with such happy 
spontaneity. 

The question he asked himself was, how long would 
she keep so ? 

** My people all live in the country," he said, with his 
hand upon the hall-door. " You surely would prefer the 
country ? I could easily find you a lighter and pleasanter 
post than this " 

A wild clashing of the neglected bell, an exasperated, 
husky voice calling up the kitchen-stair: 

"Susan — Susan! My goodness! I say, girl, can't 
you hear that bell a-bringin' the house about our ears ? 
Where have you got to, and what are you doing ? Go up 
this instant-minute and answer the drawin'-room floor ! " 

A look of blank dismay had come into Susan's face. 
** I quite forgot they were ringing for me," she said. 

She put out her hand hastily to Hartley, wished him a 
hurried good-night, and departed. 

Half-way up the stairs she came to a full stop. 

** Idiot!" she said, stamping her foot and setting her 
teeth. ''Idiot! idiot!" 

It was the sudden perception of the mistake she had 
made in shaking hands with the young doctor which had 
filled her so full of wrath and self-contempt. 



CHAPTER XI 
LOST, AN ADOPTED DAUGHTER! 

When, on the morning after that night on which she 
had absented herself from family prayers, Susan failed to 
come down to breakfast, Mrs. Foote, resolved to appear 
indifferent to the movements of the serpent she had 
warmed in her bosom, made no enquiries. But later in 
the day, curiosity getting the better of wrath, she was 
compelled to demand of Phoebe what Miss Upwell was 
doing for so long a time in her bedroom. She learned 
then that Susan was not in her bedroom, but had gone 
out; a piece of intelligence which awoke the righteous 
indignation of the mistress of the house. 

'* Too ill to come down, like Christian men and women, 
to morning prayers and breakfast, but well enough to go 
tramping up and down, goodness knows where ! Never 
mind, my good Phoebe. You and I must do our duty, 
however much others fail. Fetch me a dusting-brush, 
and a couple of soft cloths, and an apron to protect my 
dress. If Miss Upwell chooses to neglect those light 
tasks which it should be her pleasure to perform, so 
much the more work for you and me, Phoebe, my very 
excellent girl." 

Now, as the mistress of the house vigorously brushed 
and dusted the ornaments on the mantle-piece, that letter 
which Susan had written over night, and which still 
leaned against the black marble clock, was accidentally 
knocked down. Mrs. Foote tried to catch it as it fell, 
but succeeded only in knocking it upon the fire. 

Those fires of which the frugal Josephine approved 

were of the smouldering kind, well damped down with 

moistened coal-dust and cinder-ash — fires to which 

pokers were very seldom used, and which burned them- 

selves out in a silenty dispirited way, with none of that 
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cheerful but extravagant roar and flame encouraged 
by merely comfort-loving housekeepers. Consequently, 
the letter lay in perfect safety upon the black roof of the 
fire ; there would have been small danger to the fingers 
in removing it. But Josephine let it alone, and for some 
time averted her eyes from its contemplation. 

When the dusting was finished the letter still lay where 
it had fallen, intact. A little smoked at the edges, per- 
haps, but with the address in the firm and legible hand 
still staring the heavily aggrieved mother in the face. 

Mrs. Foote suddenly grew very flushed and determined 
looking. She seized the poker, and, holding it dagger- 
wise, made a fierce dab at the offending paper. 

The crust of the fire was broken, but the letter was 
spitted on the poker. 

Only a tiny flame burst forth; she had quite a difficulty 
in burning the letter. 

During all that day Mrs. Foote sat, in an ever-increas- 
ing turmoil of spirit, awaiting the return of Susannah, 
who did not come. Each added hour of absence showed 
the daring independence of the stubborn will; showed, 
too, how justified was Josephine in her anger. 

It was not until night came on and still Susan had not 
returned that the good woman began to be at all uneasy. 
By bedtime she was thoroughly alarmed. In the morning 
she wired to her son, ** Come at once. Susannah missing. " 

And by that time she would have given a good deal to 
have had the letter intended for her son leaning, safe 
and sound, against the black marble clock on the mantle- 
piece. 

The Paragon had been engaged for several days in 
reconciling himself to the fact that he was going to be 
married — and to Susan Upwell ; a feat in which he had 
not altogether succeeded. He was, nevertheless, startled, 
angry, and ashamed to find that she hstd ^ed ixo\s\. V\% 
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mother's home; and he did not in any way spare the 
susceptibilities of that frightened, unhappy parent. 

** My Susannah in heaven — my angel friend ! The eyes 
of the blessed are clear — she sees the purity, the upright- 
ness of my motives; she does not misjudge! " 

"What she has seen cannot have been very gratifying 
to her," Percival remarked with brutal candor. "What 
I saw compelled me to ask Miss Upwell to become my 
wife. It seemed to me the only fitting reparation for the 
treatment this lady received at your hands." 

"Treatment! Oh, what injustice! What cruel mis- 
representation and injustice! A friendless person re- 
ceived beneath my roof and positively enjoying the 
privileges of a daughter!" 

"The privileges of a common servant were not hers. 
You dare not deprive your servants of sufficient warmth 
and food." Percival did not know in this matter how 
greatly his mother dared. His face was as nearly pale as 
his florid complexion would permit, his eyes behind the 
pince-nez were pitiless, his mouth was grim* "What is 
your charity worth if it does not teach you to minister 
to the helpless being dependent on you ? How many 
prayer meetings and mothers* meetings and special 
services and spiritual cacklings will it take to atone for 
this sin — that you drove from your door an unfortunate 
woman whom you had bound yourself to protect ? " 

"Oh, can I bear this?" Josephine demanded of 
Heaven. She cried and struck her hands together and 
rocked herself wildly in her chair. "And she that used 
to lie in the lap of luxury — the very lap ! A strong, 
hearty young woman with all the delicacies of the season 
put before her and nothing — nothing denied ! Oh, 
Percival, Percival ! Unsay those cruel words unless you 
wish to break your mother's heart." 

But Percival looked on, unmoved. 

" Did you ask Miss Upwell's forgiveness for the insult- 
ing remarks you made to her tVve otYvet da^ \ " 
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She could only shake her head, rocking herself to and 
fro. 

** Listen, mother! When Susan Upwell is found and 
brought back to this house; when you have asked her 
pardon and she has forgiven you — then, and not till then, 
can you and I be friends. Listen again ! You, who are 
the active member of a society to protect young girls, 
know, or should know, the temptations from which young 
girls have to be saved. Remember that this girl also is 
open to temptation, and liable to fall — like those others 
over whom such a howling is made. However low she 
sinks I shall marry her, having promised. You had my 
future wife under your care, and you drove her out, de- 
fenceless, into the world. If she comes back the most 
degraded and blackened and befouled of lost creatures, 
she will be my wife still. Remember that." 

He turned to leave her then, but stopped at the door 
to ask, was there no letter — no scrap of paper left by 
Susan ? Was it a certainty that she had gone without a 
word of farewell, without a sign ? 

But Mrs. Foote could only break into fresh paroxysms 
of tears; and Percival, accompanied by Phoebe, went up 
to Susan's bedroom, and hunted for something that 
should give an indication of her whereabouts. 

They found no sign; but Phoebe pointed out that only 
a couple of the plainest dresses had been taken. **It's 
sure she ain't gone where there's company," Phoebe said, 
making her feminine deductions. She asked Mr. Foote 
if he had thought of Miss Upwell's brother ? Was it not 
possible she had gone to him? Because Miss Susan, who 
often talked "very friendly " to Phoebe, Phoebe declared, 
had told her more than once about the brother of whom 
she was so very fond and who was often ill. 

So that on the afternoon of her second day in Great 
Kirby Street, Susan, clearing away the luncheon tray in 
the first-floor lodger's room, and looking out of wiadow 
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at the sound of the door-bell, saw, standing beyond the 
area railings and waiting for admittance, the man whose 
future wife she had pledged herself to be. 

It was the charwoman, grumbling and muttering at 
having been "taken off her dishes," who finally shuffled 
upstairs to answer that bell. Susan, taking hasty refuge 
on the top landing against Alfred's bedroom door, pres- 
ently heard the shambling footsteps of that functionary 
mounting toward her. Venturing down a stair or two, 
she extracted a card bearing Mr. Percival Foote's name 
from the corner of the wet ** pickling" apron in which 
the frouzy old woman held it. 

"To see Upwell on important business," the mes- 
senger panted; and demanded further, on her own ac- 
count, why the — something — Susan did not answer her 
own bell. 

Because young Mr. Upwell was suffering very much 
just then, and could not be left, Susan informed her; and 
she commissioned the charwoman in a whisper to descend 
at once and say to the gentleman that Mr. Upwell was 
seriously ill and could receive no visitors. 

Whereupon, with an epithet more forceful than sympa- 
thetic applied to the sufferings of Alfred, good Mrs. 
Cobb slowly departed, the soles of her boots, which she 
wore only partially connected with the uppers, noisily 
slapping every stair. 

Susan, creeping lower, and leaning over the stair-rail, 
heard her message delivered in indistinct and muttering 
tones. 

Percival seemed to hesitate for a minute on the door- 
step. Well Susan knew the disgust with which he was 
contemplating the loose and shapeless form, the dirty 
gray hair, the moist and wandering eye of the woman 
before him. 

Was there no one he could see, he presently enquired ? 
JIad Mr. Upwell a nurse ? 
No, There weren't no nuss. The gal o* the 'ouse 
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wited on 'im ; and he pretty nigh tuk up hall 'er time. 
That was why she — Mrs. Cobb — was tuk off her down 
stairs work to hanswer the door-bell. 

Could he speak to the landlady then, his business being 
of the utmost importance ? 

The landlady was tied by the leg, having sprained her 
ankle and being unable ** to put fut to ground." 

Again Percival hesitated; he could not bring himself 
without a pang to mention Susan's name to this dirty 
creature. 

"I am trying to find the whereabouts of a lady — Mr. 
Upwell's sister,*' at length he said. **It was thought 
possible she might be staying with her brother." 

The charwoman shook her head, her moist unspecula- 
tive eye contemplating the landscape at the gentleman's 
back. 

** There 'in't no lidy 'ere," she said. 

" Not a lady at all staying in the house ? " 

** No. Mrs. Welch she don't undertike no lidies." 

Another pause of indecision. Would he never be satis- 
fied and go ? Susan, breathlessly listening upon the stairs, 
asked herself. In her anxiety for her secret she forgot 
to be grateful for the kind Paragon's interest in her 
behalf, and said unkind things mentally about his inter- 
ference and his tiresome persistency. 

Then some one came with a long, steady stride over 
the pavement, walked up the steps of 141, and passed 
Mr. Foote upon the door-mat. 

** What is the nature of Mr. Upwell's illness ? " Percival 
asked of Mrs. Cobb; asked despairingly, for how could 
such as she know the nature of any thing less familiar 
than gin ? 

'*This 'ere's 'is docter," Mrs. Cobb said. *'Pre-aps 
you'd better arst 'im." 

Susan, craning her head over the balusters, saw the 
two men bow to each other, saw Hartley open the door of 
Kerry's room, which was empty, andioWo^ \,\v^NVsi\X.ox\\\, 
8 
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She was greatly relieved when, a few minutes after- 
ward, she heard the departure of Percival Foote. He 
went, uttering politely cordial thanks to the doctor 
attending him to the door; Dr. Hartley begging, for his 
part, that his services might be commanded at any time, 
and expressing his sincere wishes for the success of the 
quest upon which Mr. Foote had embarked. 

Susan took the opportunity to emerge from a bedroom 
on the second floor as Hartley came up the stairs. She 
carried a brush and dust-pan in her hands; her sleeves 
were unfastened and rolled back to the elbow; her cap, as 
she had hung over the baluster, had fallen forward over 
her forehead; there was a black smudge across one cheek, 
reaching to her chin. She was anxious to look the char- 
acter she assumed, thoroughly, and in detail, that morn- 
ing. She had carefully arranged the smudge just now 
before Mr. Pigott's glass. 

Dr. Hartley nodded good-morning, and was preparing to 
ascend the next flight of stairs, when Susan addressed him. 

** Mr. Upwell had a bad night, and seems very ill this 
morning, sir," she said. 

" Indeed ?" Hartley waited a minute, and seemed to 
revolve some question in his mind. ** You know some- 
thing of the Upwell family, I think you said ? " he began 
presently. *VA gentleman who has just left has brought 
some disturbing news with regard to them. The young- 
est daughter has left her home suddenly; they don't 
know where she has gone." 

**The — youngest?" Susan repeated. She knit her 
brows beneath the cap as if striving to remember. 
**That would be Miss Emeline — would it, sir?" 

** Perhaps. The gentleman did not mention her name. 
She has been living with a lady in the suburbs, who 
adopted her, until she suddenly disappeared." 

** I hope she isn't robbed and murdered, sir ! You do 
read of such dreadful things happening to young ladies 
nowadays. " 
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** Not SO bad as that, I hope. Do you remember what 
sort of looking girl she was ? " 

A sudden tickling attacked the maid of all work in the 
nose. She rubbed it quickly on a hand with which she 
had evidently quite recently black-leaded a stove; in 
doing so she dropped the brush, and, stooping to regain 
it, the cap fell still farther forward and a little to one 
side in a rakish but eminently unbecoming position. 

It gave her no pleasure to appear to such grotesque dis- 
advantage in the eyes of the clever-looking young doctor 
with the serene, unwavering gaze and the fine form; 43ut, 
at this dangerous point in the game she had undertaken 
to play, Susan felt that she must be upon her guard. 
The man who had seemed to take an interest in her last 
night — and a woman never dreams a man can be inter- 
ested in her unless he is attracted by her appearance — 
would be quickly disillusioned in the morning's light, 
Susan thought, and not without chagrin. 

Whereas Hartley was conscious of no such experience, 
but was thinking rather how beautiful a thing is the 
human form divine in the splendor of youthfulness and 
health. He was thinking with what quite unconscious 
dignity the young woman stood before him, the badges 
of her office in her hands. He was admiring the ease and 
grace with which she stooped for the fallen brush — an 
ease and a grace only possible to perfection of form. He 
even approved the frank and simple fashion in which she 
had rubbed the nose on the work-soiled hand. He was 
telling himself that, after all, he had been wrong in 
dreaming of transplanting this girl who had **seen better 
days " into another sphere of work. There was no 
shame in any honest labor; and it was pleasant to see a 
woman dignifying by her unconscious superiority the 
position she had chosen. 

What was the youngest Miss Upwell like, he had 
asked. And the maid of all work had at once informed 
him that the lady in question was not nearly so good- 
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looking as her sisters, Miss Upwell and Miss Theresa. 
These, according to Susan's statement, were very beauti- 
ful young ladies, indeed, beside whom the missing girl 
was as nothing. Information not likely to assist in the 
matter of identification. 

* ' Tall or short ? Dark or fair ? *' he persisted ; and was 
informed that the runaway was fairish — not short at all — 
big. This, with the indescribable air of depreciation 
which, the doctor remarked, even maids of all work use 
in speaking of each other. 

**I have told the gentleman who called that all 
knowledge of the loss of his sister must be kept from Mr. 
Upwell, at present," Hartley said. *'I can trust you not 
to allude to it before him ? " 

**You can certainly trust me, sir," Susan said. And 
Hartley, who prided himself on being somewhat of a 
physiognomist, thought he had never seen eyes more 
trust-compelling than those which looked at him from 
beneath the cap-shadowed brow. 

The bracelet upon which Upwell had raised the five 
pounds he needed hung on one side of John Hartley's 
fire-place on a nail from which also depended a water- 
color sketch, done by one of his sisters, of the young 
doctor's country home. While he waited for his dinner 
that evening the bracelet caught Hartley's eye. 

** I wonder what has become of that poor girl," he 
asked himself. And presently he got up and took the 
bracelet down and held it in his hand, while his thoughts 
ran on its original owner. 

''Fairish and big," he repeated to himself. "She 
doesn't take after poor Alfred, then, with his complexion 
of the melancholy raven, and his figure of the red-herring 
type." 

Hartley had not given so much thought as, at his age, 

would have been wholesome and natural and good for 

/i/nj, perhaps, to the subject of womau's\3ta\3i\.^. He had 
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been too studious and earnest and busy a man for that. 
He had had no time to get into the muddles in which he 
had seen most of his contemporaries floundering. The 
''Kitties" to whom Pigott and his set "talked of mar- 
riage " had not frequented the paths in which Hartley 
walked; and his experience of women was — perhaps 
dangerously — small; his feminine acquaintances — with 
the exception of patients, who did not count — were all to 
be found in the home circle, shut away amid the woods 
and the fields of the country home he loved. 

Yet he quite intended to fall in love some day — and he 
had a notion he should do it after a very thorough and 
engrossing fashion — with a woman who should be of 
assistance to him in his career — a woman of sound heart, 
good brain, fair social standing, and some fortune. When 
he had seen about him a little more, and enjoyed as much 
freedom as was good for him, it was such a woman he 
meant to marry. As for her appearance — 



Let her be straight and tall : nor wish to have 
Or height or color Nature never gave." 



Beyond such general outline he had not given much 
thought to what the future mistress of his heart should be. 

But while he held the bangle in his fingers he tried idly 
to conjure up the figure of the lost girl who had worn it. 
Big and fair, the grand-looking young servant at Great 
Kirby Street had said superciliously. Well, he thought 
he rather admired that type of woman when he came to 
think of it. 

** The day of the small, delicate woman is past," he 
said. "No one falls in love with her or marries her any 
more — a fact which promises splendidly for the next 
generation. Soon there will be no puny-limbed, narrow- 
chested creatures, but a race of well-developed, nobly 
formed women " — he did not on this occasion interest 
himself with the male of the species — " fair-haired, by 
preference, gray-eyed — there is not, 'wYv^tv oxv^ Q.Ci\s\fc'5^ \.<^ 
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think of it, so honest and beautiful an eye in the world 
as the gray — who shall carry their heads like empresses, 
and move *' 

He pulled himself up rather suddenly there, the tone 
of his soliloquy disagreeably recalling Pigott and his silly, 
rapturous phrases. 

"Has he accustomed himself to be waited on by his 
* goddess,' I wonder?" he asked of himself contemptu- 
ously. ** The girl will know how to keep him at arm's 
length, I fancy. Any decent fellow would respect the 
poor soul's wish to earn an honest livelihood and leave 
her alone. But considerations of decency never have 
much weight with Pigott." 



CHAPTER XII 
THE AMOROUS PIGOTT 

It was her misfortune that Susan did not find it so 
easy as Dr. Hartley had hoped to keep Paul Pigott at a 
distance. When the ringing of a bell would at any time 
bring her into his presence, how could she avoid him who 
by no means spared the bell ? 

** Devil take that drorin'-room floor! 'E's for hever 
a-ringinV' the charwoman was moved to remark several 
times during the day. 

For Pigott's occupation was sedentary. The play for 
which Mr. Irving was patiently waiting, the novel which 
publishers contended over, the fugitive poems, which did 
not easily find a resting-place, but always flew back, like 
rooks and curses, to roost, kept their author sitting a 
good many hours by his fireside, gnawing at his finger- 
nails. 

It was presumptuous to suppose that such a genius 

could put his own coal on the fire, or light, without 

assistance, the iamp which stood at Vvv^ ^\bo^. After 
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the experience of her first evening's service, Susan had 
tacitly refused to remain in the same room with the man 
while he ate his dinner, but she knew that she must not 
decline to perform such simple offices as the above. 

And as the days went on she grew to be afraid of 
him. 

Of the young actor who had boldly stolen that kiss on 
the day of her arrival she was not at all afraid. It was 
easy, when one became accustomed to the necessity, to 
evade the arms sportively extended to embrace her as 
she carried in his boots, his bottled beer, his bedroom 
candle. It was convenient sometimes to use those handy 
articles as weapons of defence — a tactic filling him, 
apparently, with an exaggerated alarm; at the panto- 
mimic display of which Susan, in spite of herself, would 
laugh very heartily. 

It hurt her not at all, she soon persuaded herself, to be 
addressed habitually as ** Ducky," to be invited to **sip 
the goblet " with him on those frequent occasions when 
the goblet was filled for himself. The shilling, which he 
always gave her when he had one to spare, she carried 
to Mrs. Welch as being so much off Mr. Kerry's ever- 
increasing account. She grew, indeed, to have a great 
liking for the light-hearted young fellow, with his hand- 
some, delicate-featured face, his shock of yellow hair, 
continually falling into his big, anxious-looking eyes, his 
rattling, foolish talk, which meant nothing, and his pre- 
maturely careworn expression, which meant a good deal. 
Often, late at night, when she was almost too tired to 
see, she sat up mending the shirts which were Laurence 
Kerry's constant trouble, and the socks which became 
Susan's despair. 

It was quite easy to manage the ground-floor lodger. 
The *' nonsense," against which Mrs. Welch continually 
warned Susan, listening suspiciously to the laughter 
emanating from the first floor when the girl was engaged 
on her duties there, was only frankly s\\\y. ^^.\iW\^Q.\X. 
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was quite another matter. His nonsense was of the 
serious kind, and was not frank at all. 

For while Kerry behaved to Susan as he would have 
behaved to any other good-looking, good-tempered girl 
filling the situation she held, Pigott, with more discern- 
ment, had perceived that she was not at all of the ordi- 
nary run of London servants, or, indeed, of any kind of 
servant whatever. He proceeded therefore to treat her 
with a distinction in very bad taste under the circum- 
stances, and not at all agreeable to its recipient. 

When Susan, flushed and breathless, would run up 
with a fresh box of coals, he would make a great show 
of rising hastily to help her carry her burden from the 
door to the fire. With a ** Pray allow me — I beg you 
not to trouble," he would make a grand pretence of 
swooping on the dirty boots, kicked off on the hearth- 
rug, which Susan, however, always secured. He would 
slouch across the room to open the door for her when 
her hands were full, but would generally put his back 
against it and keep it closed for a period first. 

It was not that he had much to say to her; Laurence 
Kerry, below-stairs, left him miles behind in the art of 
** running on"; but it was more difficult to escape from 
his gloomy, amorous presence than from Kerry's foolish- 
ness. 

Often, when he would stand with his back against the 
door, looking at her with hanging head and that glow in 
his small black eyes which seemed to Susan so horrible, 
not a word would be spoken. The girl, making a 
supreme effort after the appearance of unconsciousness, 
would stand patiently before him, the dish or the tray in 
her hands, enduring the gaze she hated. Then with a 
sigh from his very boots, slowly, inch by inch, he would 
open the door and let her escape him. 

Yet sometimes she waited for this grace in vain, and 
was constrained, with what dignity she could command, 
to ask for liberty. 
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** Will you allow me to pass, sir ?" 

**Tell me why you are always so anxious to leave me." 

"I am anxious to take these things into the kitchen, 
sir. My place is there — not with you.'* 

"Your place might be with me if you wished, Susan. 
Susan ! Good Heavens, what a name for such a woman ! 
With me forever, if you wished." 

** I do not wish, sir; I prefer the kitchen." 

**You will not always say that, Cinderella. You are 
something less than human if, with the fairy god-mother 
at hand, you sit among the ashes forever." 

Once, when in answer to his request that she would 
stay with him, she had thus crudely stated that she pre- 
ferred the kitchen, he had suddenly flushed a dull crim- 
son over his sallow face. 

'* That is a lie," he had said. '* You do not. Shall I 
tell you what you prefer ? Where the greatest part of your 
time is spent ? In Alfred Upweil's bedroom. I know and 
understand quite well the personified Virtue you are ! " 

Then the door had been flung violently open, and 
Susan, white, shaken, had passed through, the glasses 
jingling sympathetically on the tray she bore. 

After that, she had entreated the charwoman to answer 
the bell she dreaded. The charwoman, breathing spir- 
ituous odors over the dishes she was washing, had 
refused. From her scant purse Susan produced the 
price of a quartern of gin, — a sum sufficient to bribe Mrs. 
Cobb to the commission of heinous crime, — and the good 
soul had wiped her hands on her coarse and greasy 
apron, had rubbed her nose on the back of her still reek- 
ing hand, and had mounted to the drawing-room floor. 

Reappearing in the kitchen, she carried a folded bit of 
paper, on which Pigott had written with an indignant 
pencil: 

**I expect never to be compelled to set eyes on this 
disgusting creature again. The next time she appears in 
my rooms I go out of them." 
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"He's a-swearing the roof off," Mrs. Cobb declared. 
**I don't know what the fellar want. I never see sech 
a blagyard." 

" Run up and see what the matter is, Susan," Mrs. 
Welch had said. 

Susan moved reluctantly to obey. 

**Mr. Pigott makes every thing very unpleasant. I 
had rather not wait on him," she said. 

**Only, while you're here, you've got to, my dear," 
Mrs. Welch reminded her. "Let the others go, now 
and again, if you like — Upwell and Kerry — Pigott's the 
man of importance in this house, remember; and I 'ont 
have him put off. Stuff and nonsense ! Keep your place 
with him; he'll keep his with you, safe enough." 

" But that is exactly what he does not do." 

"Stuff and nonsense, I say! The man's been here 
for years, and never no complaint with him. You've 
seen a young man before, I suppose ?" 

"Several; but none so disagreeable." 

"Go along! Worst come to worst, he can't eat 
you." 

No help was to be had in that quarter, and Susan knew 
that, while she wanted to stay where she was, she must 
not offend the landlady's best customer. And at present 
it seemed that she must stay there, both because Alfred 
had need of her and because she had nowhere else to go. 

She had speedily to admit that, in assuming her present 
r61e, she had blundered upon a far more difficult and 
dangerous situation than the hateful one from which 
she had fled. Her work, which had been within her 
powers at first, grew, as Mrs. Welch perceived that the 
girl was anxious to stay, heavier and heavier. By night- 
time Susan was often so weary that she fell asleep over 
her own undressing, and lay in her clothes across the 
bed half through the too short night, beginning the new 
cf^jr with stiff limbs and an aching Yvestd, sind a general 
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feeling of unfitness, which she concealed as well as she 
could. 

She was compelled speedily to acknowledge that to 
this absurd venture an early end must come, and to 
debate anxiously within herself what she should do when 
Alfred was well enough to be left. Her mind revolted 
from the idea of turning nurse, as Dr. Hartley had pro- 
posed; to see suffering forever before her eyes would be 
terrible, and she thought she had not the nerve and 
patience to support the anxiety and strain of such a call- 
ing. On two things she resolved: she would not appeal 
to her relations; she would not — however she might 
grow to regret leaving the safe respectability of her 
home — return to Mrs. Foote. • 

Emeline Upwell, after much seeking, had at last met 
with a situation in which she was profoundly miserable, 
and where her pay as governess was less than that of 
the parlor-maid, and less than half that of the cook. 
Theresa, left to the tender mercies of Aunt Maria, wrote 
that existence with that ungentle relative was almost 
insupportable, and that, unless some way of escape 
opened before her, she feared she should die from the 
very weariness of existence. 

Susan had been anxious to set her sisters* minds at rest 
about herself: she had been driven at length to leave 
Mrs. Foote; she had found occupation for herself, was 
close to Alfred, and therefore safe and happy. All 
letters addressed to her in Alfred's care would find her. 
It was most important that Mrs. Foote and the Paragon 
should be for the present in ignorance of her where- 
abouts, and therefore she besought her dearest Tessy 
and Emeline on no account to divulge even what little 
they knew of her. 

Faithful to this request, in answer to Percival Footers 
petition for information about her sister, Theresa had 
written to the effect that she believed Susan to be earn- 
ing her living in some capacity in Lot\doT\\ WX. X.VsaX ^Vv^^ 
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the writer, did not know where she was or what she was 
doing. The sisters, who feared that pique on his ac- 
count had driven Susan to her final step, thought that 
not much consideration was due to Mrs. Foote or her son, 
and wrote very curtly in consequence. 

But the letters of both girls to Sxisan were full of love 
and anxiety and curiosity. They besought her to trust 
them fully and say exactly what she was doing. Not 
much, they were sure; for Susan had been the laziest of 
the three, and none of them had liked exertion. They 
promised not to interfere unnecessarily, but would she 
set their hearts at rest and tell them where she was and 
what was the mysterious occupation in which she was 
engaged ? . 

If they could have seen her carrying up the coal-boxes 
for the lodgers on three flights of stairs, emptying the 
lodgers* baths, sweeping the lodgers' bedrooms, evading 
the lodgers' unwelcome embraces ! If they could have 
pictured that spoiled darling of a household submitting to 
the companionship of the drunken charwoman and the 
conversation of the lively but essentially vulgar-minded 
Mrs. Welch ! How could Susan dare to give such a 
history of herself as that ? 

Weak and selfish and befogged as Alfred was, if he 
had known what her life really was he would have 
aroused himself to rescue her instantly. Susan com- 
forted herself with that assurance; while, for his own 
sake, she strove in all ways to blind him as to the true 
position of affairs. 

Alas ! It was not a very difficult matter to cajole poor 
Alfred, nearly always under the influence of morphia. 
Susan, acting under the direction of the doctor, deaf to 
her brother's entreaties, and blind to his tears, had re- 
fused to administer the injections, had even poured out 
before him, raging on his bed, the contents of the wicked 
Jjttle bottle, had thrown the tiny syringe upon the fire. 
TAe Invalid had sulked with her Ihtow^Vv two days as 
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punishment. A far worse punishment to her had been 
the spectacle of his evidently increased suffering. Was 
it possible Alfred was right and Dr. Hartley wrong? 
Then, all at once, the patient had recovered his temper, 
could breathe more easily, while his old fits of alternate 
excitement and depression returned. 

" Our patient has had recourse to the old enemy," said 
the doctor to Susan. 

"Quite impossible!" said Susan. "Where could he 
get it ? And, besides, I bathed his hands and arms for 
him before you came in, and there are no fresh 
punctures." 

"And I turned up the bed-clothes at the foot and 
looked at his ankles, and the fresh punctures are there," 
the doctor retorted grimly. " How did he get it ? Oh, 
how can I tell ? In a hundred ways. They will get it.*' 

" I must find the wretched stuff again and throw it 
away." 

"And he will get it again — and get it fifty times." 

" You do not think that it will kill him, doctor ? " 

" It will kill his soul first," Hartley said, and watched 
Susan shudder and her cheek grow pale at his words. 

" How soft these women are !" he said to himself as 
he walked away, thinking, not unkindly, of that show of 
emotion. " Simply because he is dependent on her — 
suffering, weak, and wretched — this noble-looking young 
woman is becoming foolish over that ignoble boy ! " 

The words which had so terrified Susan, when repeated 
to him in the desperate appeal his sister made to him, 
did not, truth to say, produce much effect upon Alfred. 
For the poor lad had been subject to the influence of 
Paul Pigott, always pleased to air his cleverness in cheap, 
atheistical discourse. So that Alfred, who, when he first 
went to Great Kirby Street, had been wont to repeat by 
his bedside every night the prayers he had learned at 
his mother's knee, was now ashamed, in his worst suf- 
ering, to call on God to help him; arvd w?*^^ \\\^ w-a^xs^^ 
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which had been sacred to him for ridicule or blasphemy 
alone. 

He laughed savagely when Susan, kneeling beside him, 
the tears in her eyes, solemnly repeated what the doctor 
had said. 

**If the devil will give me a half-hour's ease I make 
him a free present of my soul to do what he likes with," 
he said; with much more that was foolish and wicked 
and most terrifying to Susan. 

For the girl had been brought up in a home where such 
subjects were not discussed at all, but taken for granted 
in the good old-fashioned way, and where a blasphemy 
was as rarely heard as a pious ejaculation. 

It was better to have Alfred weeping on her neck, as 
happened presently, begging her to forgive him, to trust 
him, not to give him up, but to keep with him, and to 
save him, — painful as that ebullition was, — than to hear 
him give tongue to such strange and impious utterances 
as these. 



CHAPTER XIII 
TROUBLE WITH THE DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR 

Dr. Hartley, coming down stairs after visiting his 
patient in Great Kirby Street one day, became aware of 
Paul Pigott standing within his sitting-room door and 
looking upward. 

** You refused to discuss the domestic slave with me, 
but you seem to find a good deal to discuss with the fair 
Susan herself," he said, as Hartley reached him. Then 
he motioned the doctor to follow him into his room. 
"There is a word of caution I want to give you," he said, 
suddenly abandoning his bantering tone and becoming 
conHdent'ial. 
Hartley regarded him with a ViigVv Vvesid ^xv^d ^yv wnsmil- 
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ing face, prepared to resent any caution coming from that 
quarter. 

Pigott indicated the upstair regions with a wave 
of his hand. **I fancy there's a screw loose there," 
he said. 

**With Upwell, you mean? He will become idiotic 
with time, undoubtedly. There is nothing more than 
usually wrong at present, I believe." 

**It's — this girl, I mean. Do you know that she is al- 
ways with him? When she is supposed to be dusting and 
sweeping, and that kind of business, she is with him — 
shut up alone in his room with him — spending hours with 
him ! " 

** Very pleasant for Upwell ! *' the doctor commented. , 
'* He has been neglected long enough, poor wretch ! Go 
up, now and again, and sit with him yourself, Pigott, and 
give the servant more time to dust your rooms." 

** Smother the rooms ! " Pigott said, using, if the truth 
must be told, a much more forcible ejaculation. **What 
the — something — do I care about the dusting of the 
rooms ? Only, in a respectable house one does not ex- 
pect to find that kind of thing going on. I thought it 
was only friendly to drop you a hint of it." 

** It's very kind of you. But — I don't even live in the 
house — what is its respectability to me ? " 

** You were speaking the other night about your friend- 
ship for Upwell. I didn't know if you'd think it worth 
while to speak to him — just to let him know this is 
attracting notice. It looks as if the poor ass were going 
to get into trouble over it." 

"In any case, I shouldn't interfere, Pigott. It's no 
business of mine. But if you care for my opinion, I must 
say I should consider Upwell far safer in the society of 
the maid of all work than in that of the lady to whom 
you introduced him." 

Pigott slouched over to the fireplace. ** Kitty does 
him no harm," he said, looking down at his boots. 
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" There's no fear that Kitty will waste powder and shot 
upon poor Alfred." 

**I have nothing to do with it," Hartley said. *' Is 
that all you had to say to me, Pigott ? " 

''That's all," Pigott said. He slowly lifted the head 
that had been hanging forward, and looked at the other 
man. There were envy, suspicion, and, above all, jealousy 
in the glance of the deep-set, small, black eyes. "You 
may find it useful to yourself to know the character of 
the woman you are always solemnly jawing to," he burst 
out. *' Do you suppose I haven't seen you philandering 
and playing the fool on the stairways ? " 

*'If you haven't it's not for want of watching," Hartley 
retorted. *'I've caught you on the lookout more than 
once, Pigott. I've heard you theorize on the necessity 
of following your vocation, whatever it is. You have 
hesitated for a good many years. If it is really found at 
la^t — I congratulate you." 

He turned the handle of the door, and was going out 
with no more ado when the other called him back. 

**Wait a minute !" Pigott said; his face was flushed 
with the dull stain of crimson on cheeks and brow that 
came to him in emotion. He made a visible effort to nerve 
himself to the encounter and to choose the fitting words. 
For, although he was such a fluent person with his pen, 
he had not a great flow of language at his command, and 
often stumbled and stuttered over his sentences more 
than quite common people who were not geniuses at all. 
** There is one thing. Dr. Hartley, I think you always 
forget in your intercourse with me. You forget that 
you are speaking to a gentleman." 

*' I forget that, perhaps," Hartley acquiesced. 

** How dare you forget it ? " Pigott enquired, with a 
low intensity of tone, very effective. 

Whereat Hartley only looked at him and laughed. 

*' We know each other so well, Pigott," he said presently. 
'Isn't all this a little superfluous "^ You cau ^uess by 
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this time I am not easily frightened. I am pretty well 
satisfied I have no cause to be frightened of you. There 
are no on-lookers. We may as well spare ourselves the 
trouble, don't you think ? *' 

*' D you ! " said Pigott with heartiness. 

. Hartley shrugged his shoulders and turned again to the 
door; he waited a minute, holding the handle; and then, 
** We have strayed from the original argument, Pigott," 
he said. " To recur to it for a moment, let me say this : 
Assuming the girl of whom you spoke to be the honest 
and innocent woman I believe her to be, I would far 
rather think of her spending her time at Upwell's bed- 
side than subject to the kind of insult she has to endure 
while laying your table-cloth." 

And with that he shut the door upon himself and went. 

When Susan came in presently to perform the daily 
office to which Hartley had referred, she found the tenant 
of the drawing-room floor sitting with elbows on the 
table, and face propped upon his outspread hands. 

She thought he slept, and she mended the fire noisily 
and moved the furniture to waken him. Finding he was 
not to be thus easily aroused, and knowing, if she went 
below-stairs with the news that the table couldn't be set 
because the lodger had got his elbows on it, she would 
only be called a fool for her pains, and told to go back 
and remove the elbows, she was compelled to recall the 
gentleman to a knowledge of what was passing around 
him. 

"It is dinner-time, sir. Will you allow me to lay the 
cloth ? " 

To this no answer was vouchsafed; the head, all its 
curling mat of hair in wild disorder, still sunk upon the 
hands. 

Susan threw the cloth upon the table and unfolded it 
as far as the impeding elbows. One of them suddenly 
dropped and a hand gripped hers. 

9 
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''Aren't you well, sir?" Susan asked, uncomfortably 
startled. 

He carried her hand to his brow and held it there, 
both his own crushed upon it. 

**Do you feel the throbbing?" he asked. **The 
veins in my head are beating like ten thousand hammers, 
Susan." 

** I am very sorry, sir. Perhaps if you would lie down 
a little — let me move the sofa up to the fire for you." 

** No. Leave your hand there for a minute. It is so 
cool — so soft and cool. Let me have the other, Susan. 
Yes; both your hands — both your dear hands." 

He seized the other, in spite of the girl's reluctance, 
and clapped that too upon his brow. 

'* Are you sorry for me ? " he asked her. 

** If you are in pain I am sorry for you, Mr. Pigott. 
But I must ask you not to hold my hands." 

"Not if to do so gives me a moment's ease from intoler- 
able suffering ? " 

** I don't think it can do so, sir. And — in any case — 
let me have my hands, please." 

He pulled them down to his lips first and kissed their 
palms quite fiercely, till Susan tore them from his grasp. 

"I am ashamed of you ! " she cried with blazing eyes. 
**You, who should be a gentleman! And I — at your 
mercy, quite helpless and defenceless." 

'* I wish you were," he said, now slouching on the 
hearthrug in his familiar attitude. **I wish to God you 
were ! " 

**I shall have to complain to Mrs. Welch of you," 
Susan panted. She would have liked, in the moment's 
passionate anger, to murder him where he stood. But 
the threat of Mrs. Welch sounded feeble even in her own 
ears; and she knew that she could not carry out even 
this inadequate menace. What redress could she expect 
from that quarter except to be called a fool for her pains ? 
So, having walked angrily to the door, ?»Vve came angrily 
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back again ; and began to lay the cloth with a feeling of 
helplessness and humiliation so painful that, in spite of 
her anger, her eyes filled with tears; it was all she could 
do to prevent the drops from falling on the silver and the 
glass. 

He followed her movements with his usual persistent 
gaze. 

"Why is my touch so hateful ?" he enquired presently. 
"I am not, I suppose, the first man who has kissed you. 
Am I ? " 

Susan lifted her head higher and dropped her eyelids 
lower to keep in the tears. 

"That fool below-stairs boasted that he had kissed 
you the first hour you set foot in the house,*' Pigott 
went on, glowering at her. ** How many kisses does the 
poor, diseased beggar upstairs give you in the day ? 
Pah! One's imagination sickens at the thought! And 
when I— I " 

Susan flung upon the table the handful of forks and 
spoons she was holding, and lifted her eyes, fiercely 
shining through their tears, to his face. 

"I will not stop here to be insulted!" she cried. 
"Whatever happens, I will not ! " 

She made for the door, but he forestalled her there, 
and, with his hand upon it, held it fast. 

"Don't go!" he said, half whispering the words. 
"Don't leave me, Susan. Forgive me!" 

" I never wish to see you or to speak to you again ! " 

" Not if I asked your pardon on my knees ?" 

"Please don't be ridiculous, Mr. Pigott." She turned 
away and began tremblingly to put the forks and spoons 
in their places on the table. 

"I should like to kneel to you because I love you, you 
know," he said, in a half-smothered voice, still leaning 
with one hand upon the door. 

Mrs. Welch's shabby electro jingled in Susan's shaking 
hands. 
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** It is ridiculous ! I will not listen to such nonsense," 
she said. 

**It is God*s truth. It is not nonsense." 

** It is what I won't hear and what you have no right 
to speak." 

'*How 'no right'?" 

" I don't wish to go into the subject at all." 

*'Yetdo, darling." 

** You shall not speak to me so — you that are engaged 
to be married." 

Pigott's mouth fell open, and he regarded Susan with 
unbounded astonishment. 

** Who told you that infernal lie ? " he asked. 

** I heard Dr. Hartley speak about it." 

Pigott left the door in the tumult of his feeling, and 
strode back to his vantage ground on the rug. 

** Hartley!" he repeated. **He was always a mali- 
cious, back-biting prig. He shall pay for his cursed 
meddling. Does he want his nose wrung ? I will 
thrash him within an inch of his life. What business has 
he to be speaking of my affairs to you ? " 

** He has never mentioned you to me. I heard him 
say to you that you were going to be married. That was 
how I knew." 

She had finished the laying of the cloth, and, being 
close to the now unguarded door, she seized her oppor- 
tunity and disappeared. 

In five minutes she had to make an ignominious 
re-entry, bearing the first course of the drawing-room 
floor's dinner. 

** Don't go!" he implored, as she removed the cover. 
''Stay with me, Susan." 

" Most certainly I shall not stay." 

He rose from his chair and pointed tragically at the 
filleted sole which had been placed before him. 

"Leave me, and I do not touch a morsel." 

'*That is a matter on which you must please your- 
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self, sir," she said, and, being for once mistress of 
the situation, bore the dish-cover triumphantly from^ 
the room. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ALFRED PLAYS THE FOOL 

Paul Pigott, with a scowling face, was still contem- 
plating the dish before him, having in the storm and 
stress of mind consequent on his love, his anger, his 
jealousy, very little appetite for his dinner, when a shriek 
of horror fell on his ear, and his name was called in 
urgent tones: 

**Mr. Pigott! Mr. Pigott! Come at once ! " 

The voice was Susan's, and came from the landing 
above. 

"Upwell is dead," said Pigott to himself, and bounded 
up the stairs. 

Upwell was not dead, was not even wholly unconscious! 
He was sitting up among his pillows with a more than 
usually ghastly face. His great protruding eyes turned 
upon Pigott, entering, with a tragic intensification of 
their always sorrowful appeal ; his bare, emaciated arms 
were stretched before him, and the bed-clothes beneath 
and around them were crimsoned and soddened with 
blood. 

''What is it?" Susan asked frantically of the new- 
comer. " I daren't look at him — I won't look at him — it 
is something dreadful he has done! " 

" He has opened his veins, the silly fool! " Pigott said, 
bending over the bed. ** You silly fool! " he repeated to 
Alfred, by way of encouragement. ** Go for Kerry to 
come up to help me, and tell them to send instantly for 
the doctor," he said to Susan. "Don't wait to get 
Hartley here. Get the nearest." 

The nearest was Hartley, as it happeT\^d. ^\\s'a.w^^v^^^ 
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white-faced, in cap and apron down the street, became 
conscious of some one who pursued her. She knew it 
was to stop her — and Alfred might die ! She flew on ; 
then tried to throw off passionately the hand upon her 
arm. A hand not easy to throw off — a hand with a very 
close, firm grip, holding her at a stand-still in spite of 
herself. Susan turned, fierce and desperate, upon her 
capturer, and saw the face that, most of all in the world, 
she longed in that moment to see. 

** What has happened to you ? Where are you going? '* 
Hartley asked. She had tired at last of her lodging- 
house experience and was running away from it, he had 
thought, catching sight of her face as she had passed 
him in her blind haste. Upon what fate was she rushing ? 
What desperate thing was she going to do ? 

For a moment she could not speak ; she stood before 
him shaking in every limb, and panting pitiably in his 
grasp. ** He has tried to kill himself," she said then, 
the words coming with difficulty over her dry lips and 
tongue. ** He has opened his veins. Come — come at 
once 1 *' 

''He? Who?" 

''Alfred." 

" Who?** He was hurrying back at her side, and he 
turned to look at her with eyes full of a shocked rebuke. 

" Mr. Upwell. Oh — don't talk ! Run— save him — 
save him ! Don't mind me or what I say." 

" Do you mind yourself," Hartley said in solemn dis- 
pleasure ; and said no more until the house was reached. 

"Keep out of the way," he said to Susan, as she fol- 
lowed him up the stairs. " You have no business up 
here. Go down into the kitchen." 

"I won't," Susan said flatly, and continued to follow. 
" I want to know how he is. I won't be turned out." 

But she was turned out, and the door locked in her 

lace. She sat down on the floor of the top landing and 

leaned her head hack against the v?a\\^ ^\\\\^ "^itW^ \w all 
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directions clashed, unheeded, and the voices of Mrs. 
Welch and the charwoman, rising from tones of irri- 
tation to those of savage rage, called upon her name 
in vain. 

Presently Laurence Kerry put his fair head out of the 
door. "Hot water, Susan, my dear!** he said. He 
had been holding one of the severed veins, Pigott hold- 
ing the other, till the arrival of the doctor, and his 
hands had dyed themselves horribly with blood. He 
spread his ensanguined fingers airily before Susan's face 
to enforce his request for hot water. The consequence 
of which performance was that he had to fetch the water 
for himself. 

"There's another patient for you outside, doctor," 
he said when he returned with the water-can. "The 
beauteous Susan is fainting on the stair." 

Hartley, still busy over the slit veins of the unhappy 
boy upon the bed, received the news without any special 
demonstration of interest. But Pigott at once flew to 
the rescue ; Kerry, who wished to be of assistance to 
the doctor, dividing his attention between the sick roOm 
and the landing. 

"She's coming round," he announced presently, in a 
whisper so as not to be heard by the patient. " Pigott's 
shedding tears over her, and calling her his darling." 

" That should restore her, if any thing could," Hartley 
said, busy binding a pad over the wound in the second 
arm. " The poet and the serving-maid ! " 

" Pigott's a clever fellow, I suppose," Kerry said, sit- 
ting on the side of the bed, his eyes on the doctor's 
fingers. " He writes — and that kind of thing. I saw a 
letter from Irving to him the other day — he didn't show 
it me. It was lying about, I coulda't help seeing it. He 
is a clever fellow, no doubt; but he's the biggest ass 
where women are concerned that was ever let loose ! 
He's got no idea of decency, even. A bit of fun is all 
iPiii and good; but to go in for the real lVv\w^ WOcv\kv& 
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maid of all work at your own lodgings is — well, it's bad 
taste, to my thinking, doctor." 

To all of which the doctor, being wholly engrossed 
with his patient, answered nothing. 

** You're feeling pretty bad, I expect, poor fellow ? " he 
asked of Alfred, feebly breathing on his pillow. 

He was feeling too bad to reply, otherwise than by the 
momentary dropping of the lids over the weary eyes. 

**It's been a foolish, bungling business, but you're well 
out of it, and so let us give thanks and say no more 
about it," Hartley went on, with a kind hand upon the 
thin shoulder. ** Cheer up, old man! Life's got a lot of 
pleasant things in store for you yet, if you'll only be 
sensible. And even if things aren't going to be pleasant, 
it won't do to turn coward, Alfred. I'll run in again and 
see you before I turn in for the night; and some one must 
stop with you. I'll see about it." 

By the time Hartley left the sick room Susan must have 
recovered from her faint, for there was no trace of her on 
the landing. Pigott caught him, as he reached the draw- 
ing-room floor, to say that he would, for the time being, 
keep an eye upon Alfred. 

"It isn't fit for the girl to be there; she's altogether 
done up and upset," he said. " She must be kept out of 
the way for the time being." 

** Arrange it as you like," Hartley said, scarcely paus- 
ing in his downward progress. ** I am coming in before 
night." 

In the hall Susan was lurking. Hartley steadily con- 
templated her face of ashen pallor. 

**I'm afraid I can't congratulate you on your nerve, 
Susan," he said. **Do you always make it a habit to 
faint in an emergency ? " 

" How is he ? Is he quite safe now ? Will he 
recover ? " 

** Thanks to his invincible ignorance he is all right. 
If he had known a little more oi his own anatomy — as he 
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should have done by now — and had opened the brachial 
artery as he, perhaps, intended, he would probably have 
bled to death before you found him. As it is, the poor 
fellow has only made an ass of himself, and given a great 
deal of trouble for nothing.*' 

**0h, poor, poor boy! Who would mind the trouble 
if his life is spared ? " 

**I shall not recommend you to adopt nursing as a 
profession again, Susan." 

** No, sir. I told you I feared I had not the nerve." 

** Yet," said Hartley, a trifle grim about the mouth as 
he recalled the episode of the weeping Pigott and the 
** darling" whispered on the stairs, **t should not de- 
scribe you as a timid woman, exactly, Susan." 

«* Indeed, sir?" 

"At first — when I suggested your choosing a calling 
more suitable to your appearance and to those better 
days you had known — I thought it possible you might 
meet — in this house full of not very thoughtful men — 
with unpleasantnesses of various kinds; with things that 
would be repugnant to you " 

He stopped, looking intently at her. 

Susan turned crimson and hung her head. 

** I must not complain. No one here has been unkind 
to me," she said. 

" It was not exactly their — unkindness — I feared," he 
said with meaning. ** However, I was mistaken. You, 
of course, are the best judge of the life for which you are 
fitted." 

** I am not in a position to choose my life," she said, 
in a low voice and with a humility which disarmed him. 
She walked to the door and held it open for him. As he 
passed her he was struck afresh with the pallor and the 
weariness of her face. 

"Go to bed at once and get to sleep," he said kindly. 
"You look as if you had adopted the profession of a 
ghost to-night." 
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She shook her head. ** I can never get to bed before 
half-past twelve at the very earliest. Are you coming in 
again to-night, sir ? " 

*<Yes; the last thing." 

"I am glad." 

She went down into the kitchen to attend to the airing 
of the clean linen for Alfred's bed; and this much of 
comfort, among the sadness and anxiety of her heart, she 
carried with her, that Dr. Hartley, who was on her side, 
who was her friend and wished her well, was coming 
again to-night. 

Who else was there in that house on whom for a single 
instant she could rely ? On Alfred ? Oh, poor Alfred — 
poor, weak, and foolish, selfish boy ! On Laurence 
Kerry ? To laugh at poor Laurie's harmless jesting, to 
mend his socks, and show him little kindnesses, was the 
only recreation of her painful life. But to depend on 
Laurie — to ask advice from Laurie — to expect him to 
protect or defend her ? Out of the question. Of Pigott 
she was simply afraid. 

Susan looked at the landlady of the house, sitting by 
the fireside, the injured ankle stretched on a chair in 
front of her, a copy of Pearson's Weekly in her hand. 
Mrs. Welch was a fat woman, untidy in her dress, and 
with a good-humored, shrewd, and vulgar face. Susan 
had discovered that Mrs. Welch was not so indulgent to 
her dependents as to the lodgers who paid their bills 
regularly; and the wisdom which the good woman had 
acquired in her experience of existence was not of a kind 
to be useful to Susan in an emergency. Whatever hap- 
pened it was not to the lodging-house keeper that she 
could appeal. 

There was only Dr. Hartley. 

Susan thought of him for quite a long time, as si 
turned the sheets hanging on two chairs before the fire;^ 
was thinking of him still as she gatiWet^d \3cv^ ?>Keets u\jon 
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her arm to carry upstairs. It was because of her con- 
fidence in him, because of his interest in her, that she was 
enabled to face the thought of all that was past, to look 
forward to what was still before her with sufficient cour- 
age to endure. 

**She is an interesting woman. I would give a little 
to know her history," Hartley said to himself as he turned 
his back on the closing door of No. 141 and walked 
away. "Was the tone in which she told me she was 
glad spontaneous, or is she clever enough to act a part ? 
What does it mean, this fainting over the sufferings of 
one man, and permitting the caresses of another ? She 
has a history, of course; but I have thought it not a dis- 
graceful one. Now — I don't know. I don't know. I 
would give — a little — to know." 

She was standing by Alfred's bedside, trying to induce 
him to take some medicine which had been ordered, when 
Hartley saw her again. Alfred's great eyes, with the 
weary lids and the contracted pupils, were alight with 
delirium. 

** He is wandering," Susan said with a frightened look 
at the doctor, who answered, with a reassuring nod, that 
he was bound to be a little light-headed. 

**I said I'd do it, you know," Alfred said, looking at 
the doctor. His breathing seemed to be better, and he 
spoke with none of his usual difficulty. ** I told her so 
the last time. I said, * If you throw me over, I'll put an 
end to myself. It '11 lay at your door. Kitty,* I said to 
her, * it '11 lay at your door.* And she*s done it; and I've 
kept my word. She's gone over to a man that's promised 
her marriage — she's written me word, or I shouldn't have 
known. Where's her letter ? I wanted to burn it, but 
there wasn't a match. There it is, look — look ! Covered 
with that infernal blood." 

He fixed his eyes in a horrified stare upon the spotless 
linen in which Susan had arrayed his bed. 
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**0h, my God in Heaven!" he said, speaking with 
slow emphasis, ** look at that drenching blood ! It's 
spreading; do you see? It's creeping right up to me. 
I'm soaking in it. Kitty's letter — poor little Kitty's 
letter — soaking in a river of blood ! " 

Susan, with overwrought nerves, unable to bear the 
spectacle with calmness, left her post on the opposite 
side of the bed, and stationed herself behind the doctor, 
and out of sight of the patient. 

Alfred began to struggle feebly in the bed. 

** I want to be taken out of this," he cried. " I can't 
breathe here. The sight and the stench of it — the stench 
of the blood — stop my breath. I shall die here — suffo- 
cate. Quick — quick — one of you ! Take me out — take 
me out ! " 

The doctor laid a quieting touch upon his breast. 

** All right, Upwell," he said. "You're all right, my 
dear fellow. I'm here. I'm taking care of you." 

The haggard eyes fixed themselves on Hartley's face. 

** Who are you ? " Alfred asked in a tone of deliberate 
offence. ** I don't know you. I don't want you. I want 
my sister. I'm fond of my sister, and she's fond of me. 
Tell her I want her to come. Do you hear ? Take your 
hand off my chest, and go and find my sister^ — go and 
find my sister!" 

Susan, holding herself in the shadow, crept softly into 
the inner room, which was Alfred's little den of a sitting- 
room. 

When the doctor had given his patient a soothing 
draught, had sat by him for some time, waiting for it to 
take effect — waiting till the words, coming nmc^stum- 
blingly, with longer pauses from his lips, died on the^h^l- 
together; till the heavy lids fell lower, lower yet, closingv 
at last over the weary eyes — he got up and followed Susan > 
into that room. It was only dimly lit by the candle 
burning in the hand-basin in Alfred's room. But those 
steady eyes — so eif active in inspmtv^ coxvMetvce in the 
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female breast — were also excellent as visual organs, and 
Hartley could see the young woman by his side very well. 

** He will sleep for some hours now," he said. **Poor 
boy! It is sad to hear him asking for his sister." 

** I suppose she has not been found, sir?" 

'* Oh, yes! I saw Mr. Foote — the man who came here 
about her — the other day. He said she was all right 
enough; but he was not very explicit — he did not tell me 
where she was. You and I, Susan, at least know where 
she ought to be." 

"Where is that, sir?" 

**Here, by her brother's bedside. The influence of a 
woman of whom he is fond — a good woman — might work 
wonders with him even now." 

**Who is 'Kitty,* sir? When he has been delirious 
before, I have heard him speak of * Kitty.' " 

"Kitty," said the solemn young doctor, looking away 
from Susan to his patient in the next room, now sleeping 
in a sitting position with ghastly, thrown-back head — 
"Kitty is a person about whom a good and honest girl 
had better ask no questions. Kitty has already sent three 
poor fellows I have known to hideous ruin. Her attention 
is otherwise engaged just now, I think. Upwell may thank 
his stars that he is beneath her notice for the present." 

"Oh, sir!" 

"Well, Susan?" 

" Every thing seems so dreadful ! These horrid temp- 
tations ! He was such a good boy. His father and 
mother thought that he had no vices — that they could 
trust him." 

"They always think that. Thank Heaven, some of 
them are never enlightened ! That they may be success- 
fully hoodwinked to the finish is what parents have to 
pray for, Susan." 

"But that is terrible ! " Susan said. Great tears were 
in her eyes; she was thinking of her dead father and 
mother, and of their simple faith in theit eVvWdt^w. 
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"It is terrible,** he acquiesced. "But do you thank 
Heaven you don't know how necessary it is, Susan." 

"They are better, after all, to be dead — safely dead,** 
she said softly, and the tears rolled slowly over her pale 
cheeks. 

"Are your father and mother also dead, Susan ?" 

"Yes.** She put up her hand before her eyes and 
struggled to keep back a sob. She must not give way. 
She had never dared to allow herself that luxury even in 
the quiet of her own bedroom. She knew that if she once 
lost control of herself the breakdown must be terrible. 
But to-day she had been so tried; she was so tired; so 
conscious of a sudden treacherous weakness, both of body 
and spirit. 

" Poor girl ! ** he said gently. " Poor Susan ! ** 

"Oh, don*t!*' she cried, almost fiercely; and for a 
moment she looked at him with imploring eyes full of 
tears. " Don*t be kind to me ! Don*t be so cruel as to 
pity me ! *' 

She pressed her fingers tightly again over her face to 
stay the tears, to stop the trembling of her lips — in a 
minute dropped her hands and looked up bravely at him, 
having fought for her composure and regained it. 

" I shall not leave him,** she said quietly, and glanced 
toward the miserable figure in the bed. " I can lie here 
on the sofa without undressing. Then, if he wants any 
thing, I am on the spot.** 

"You will do nothing of the kind,** Hartley said. 
"Why should you sacrifice yourself for this unfortunate 
fellow ? You will go comfortably to bed in your own 
room. You want your night's rest as much as he. I 
insist that you take it. Do you hear ?*' 

"Yes, sir.'* 

" Do you intend to obey ?** 

She did not intend to leave Alfred alone for the night, 

but she lacked the spirit to contradict him. It would be 

easier to seem to submit, and to take her own way. She 
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gave a smile, meant for one of acquiescence, but so weary 
and sad a performance was it that it affected him with a 
greater sadness than her tears. 

He drew a step closer to her and dropped his voice. 

** Tell me," he said. ** I don't understand. You may 
trust me, Susan. I will help you, if I can. I should like 
to help you. Is there no one that cares what becomes of 
you ? Where are your people ? What are they thinking 
about ? Are they all dead ? Why don't they take you 
away from here ? *' 

Susan's heart gave a great throb of joy; for the minute 
she could not speak. He cared ! She knew it by the 
hurry of the lowered voice, by the impatient eagerness of 
manner, quite foreign to his usual slow habit of speech. 

"You don't wish to tell me ? " he said quickly. ** Very 
well ! " 

But Susan knew it was not wise to make a mystery. 

**I have two sisters and a brother who is — is very 
ungain doing," she said, with a happy recollection of the 
appropriate phrase. ** One of my sisters is in a situa- 
tion. The other is on the lookout for one. I have an 
uncle — he can't do any more for us. I have my own way 
to make." 

It was all true enough. Yet, put in those words, it 
was a story which any servant girl, being so unfortunate, 
might have to tell. 

Hartley did not dream of doubting the story. It 
seemed a sufficiently sad one to his ears. He looked at 
her in silence for a moment — at the fine form with its 
pathetic droop of weariness to-night, at the round white 
cheeks, upon which the lashes, darker for recent moist- 
ure, had drooped. 

''Have you no lover ? " he asked her. 

It occurred to him that the thought of an honest man, 
working for her among the orchards and meadows she 
had left, might be a safeguard to this attractive-looking 
woman against the temptations of suc\v a p\aee as \}ei\'t». 
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The color rushed in a flood to Susan's face. 

** That is right/* Hartley said slowly, " I see that there 
is a lover, Susan." 

In the minute's pause he tried to picture to himself 
the young farmer, tilling his own small acres; the stal- 
wart country blacksmith, hammering lustily at his anvil; 
the respectable-faced carpenter, standing ankle-deep 
among his shavings. What was he like, the man whose 
happy privilege it would be to restore his handsome 
sweetheart to that wholesome life, those better days that 
she had known ? 

She had been so successful in her role — she was so 
immersed in deceit — what did one more wrong impres- 
sion in this man's mind signify? If he liked to credit 
her with a lover — it was well, surely. Let it rest! But 
for some reason Susan could not let it rest. 

"I have no lover, sir," she said, and turned her head away. 

**Nor ever had ?" he asked her, in that soft tone into 
which their voices had dropped. 

-Again there was silence for a minute, and a twitching, 
not that of tears this time, came about the corners of 
her mouth. 

**I gave him up," she said slowly — " my young man. 
That was one reason why I left my last place." 

Hartley shook his head, like the wise Mentor he was. 

** You'll find another young man only too quickly, I 
fear," he said. **Be careful whom you take, Susan; 
that is all." 

** I will be careful, sir." 

** Good-night, Susan." 

"Good-night, sir." 

** You shook hands with me once — do you remember? — 
won't you shake hands with me again ? " 

" It was a mistake, sir. I oughtn't to have made such 
a stupid mistake." 

He held out his hand still, and even as she confessed 
her former mistake she gave him hers. 
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** Good-night. Be a good girl, Susan." 

<*I will try, sir." 

Their voices, which had been low, for the patient's 
sake, had sunk to a whisper, neither could say why. 
They were in all but darkness, and he was holding her 
hand. The situation had arisen simply enough, but to 
an outsider, coming suddenly upon them, it was one 
capable of another construction. 

Pigott, softly entering the room by the landing door, 
peered at the pair through the dusk with jealous eyes. 

**I thought the room was empty," he said, with a 
glare whose malignity was wasted in that light. ** If I'd 
known you were so busy, Hartley, I*d have knocked." 

** Don't apologize," Hartley said. He held the hand 
a thought longer for the interruption. **Now go down 
stairs and get to bed, Susan," he said. ** You are tired 
out." 

"I thought 'twas in another case your advice was 
asked," Pigott said. He struck a match on the leg of 
his trousers and set light to the lamp on the table. 
"You aren't giving this extra prescription gratis, I 
hope?" 

Of this enquiry Hartley took no heed. He walked 
into the other room and stood by the bedside, looking 
down upon Alfred, sleeping heavily, with his head fallen 
on one side. 

Pigott laid a hand on Susan's shoulder as she also tried 
to move out of the room. 

**I shall punish you for this, you know," he said 
savagely, under his breath. 

" Punish me ? What have I done to you ? " 

** You know what you have done. Do you think I am 
going to stand it ? Do you think a little devil such as 
you can play fast and loose with — me ? You think I will 
put up with it, perhaps ? You think I'm such a fool 
about you I'll submit to any thing? Wait — only wait. 
We'll see. " 



10 
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He pushed her from him, and followed Hartley into 
the sleeping-room. 

"I'm going to stay with Upwell to-night," he said. 
"You needn't stop any longer." 

**1 wasn't waiting for your permission to depart, but- 
I'm going all the same. Good-night, Pigott," Hartley 
said, and went. 

** Susan ! " Pigott called, as the girl prepared to fol- 
low the doctor. 

"I am going to open the hall-door for Dr. Hartley, 
sir. 

"As soon as he's gone fetch a brace of blankets off my 
bed to spread on the sofa, here." 

" I'll lay them outside your door, sir." 

"You'll bring them straight in, if you please, Susan — 
and a pillow. And make my bed comfortable for me. 
And be quick, do you hear ?" 

He went back into the sitting-room and waited with 
his eyes upon the door. How long a process would be 
the opening of the front-door, he asked himself, scowling 
and biting his nails. 

In far less time than he had expected he heard a quick 
step on the stairs. His face lightened ; he strode across 
the room and flung open the door. 

"Little darling!" he said ecstatically — and said no 
more, being suddenly smothered in the folds of a couple 
of blankets thrown cleverly over his head. 

" I've brought up your blankets for you, Pigott. 
Susan is gone to bed," Hartley explained as he turned 
from the door. 

" D you! " said Pigott heartily, fighting like a mad- 
man in the suffocating folds. 

"Thank you, Pigott!" Hartley called back; and 
laughed as one who wins as he ran down stairs. 

77?^ memory of Susan, as she had stood by his side 
driving- back the tears whose reViei s\v^ ^^x^d xvot allow 
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herself, lingered persistently in Hartley's mind that 
night. 

He knew — professionally — a good many women of the 
well-to-do class. He saw many of them suffering from 
only fancied ailments; he saw them "give way" for so 
little : for a freak of temper or of vanity, for an entirely 
unjustifiable loss of spirits. But this girl — how indomi- 
table she was! She possessed, he told himself, in a 
marked degree the two attributes he most admired in 
man or woman — patience and strength. Her physical 
force might fail her, she might faint at the sight of 
blood, her cheeks might be pallid with weariness, tears 
might start in her eyes, but she had. Hartley told him- 
self, the spirit of a hero — a spirit that would neither quail 
nor fail. 

*'She is plucky,*' he said. "I do, with all my soul, 
admire her for her pluck." 

He ruminated over this when he reached his rooms in 
Wigmore Street, standing, one foot on the fender, his 
hands thrust in his trouser pockets, his eyes upon the 
cheerfully burning coal. It was for her courage he 
admired her, perhaps, but it was the sign of her womanly 
weakness which had touched his heart. This — in con- 
junction with the mass of bright, braided hair, the fair, 
soft cheeks, the finely moulded form. But the potency 
of these influences he did not admit, being in the habit of 
hiding unwelcome truths from himself like quite inferior 
people. 

Yet there was no reason in life why he should not be 
interested in the fate of a woman placed in a most unsuit- 
able position, struggling bravely to do her duty in spite 
of adverse circumstance. And he told himself, frowning 
thoughtfully upon the fire, that he was interested. 

**If I could help her out of it all, I would,'* he said. 
** Yet what can I do — what could any young man do, 
however well-intentioned, in such a case ? She is set in 
such slippery places — such slippery places \" \v^ ^\^^^, 
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He thought of Pigott and his ecstatic " Little darling! " 
and set his teeth. His face did not even relax at the 
recollection of his old friend's frantic struggles in the 
blankets. **The sickening ass ! " he said. 

**The girl has great natural cleverness," he went on, 
changing the foot upon the fender, jingling the loose coin 
in his pockets. " She must see what a mountebank he is. 
But that any decently brought up, delicate-minded girl, 
should be subject to such overtures, and not able to help 
herself, or to get away — to be practically at the mercy of 
such a low-minded and sensuous brute — the idea is revolt- 
ing—not to be borne! " 

Oh, for that honest young farmer or village tradesman, 
workinjg steadily in the pleasant country ways she had 
left — her " young man '* with whom she had quarrelled ! 
If only such an one still had the right to come forward 
and rescue the poor girl out of such dangerous paths as 
these ! He remembered that sudden twitching of the lip 
when the subject had been mentioned. It was clear that 
Susan's heart had not suffered over the rupture with 
Susan's young man. Hartley thought he knew so much 
was clear. And yet she had a heart, and one — alas for 
her ! — all easily touched. Witness her devotion to the 
miserable Alfred with the morphia habit and the slit 
veins — witness that sudden rush of tears at the mention 
of her parents' names. 

This brought him back to the starting-point in his 
meditations ; and many times he went over the same and 
similar ground again ; always to recur to the image of 
the woman who had stood at his side, pressing back her 
tears with trembling but resolute fingers — the pretty, 
tired, courageous woman — the woman he would like to 
help. 



CHAPTER XV 
SUSAN CALLS UPON A NAME 

When, at an early hour the next morning, Dr. Hartley 
called to see his patient in Great Kirby Street, the hall- 
door happened to stand ajar, and there was no occasion 
to ring up Susan from the scene of her morning's labor. 

The weeks had slipped away since Susan had entered 
upon domestic service at No. 141, and winter with its 
attendant horrors, its fogs and sleets and slush, its atmos- 
phere of smoke and moisture, was upon the London world. 

On this day the weather was the worst of which the 
dreary season is capable. Whenever the fog lifted suffi- 
ciently to show surrounding objects there was only a 
weary prospect of rain, falling with melancholy persist- 
ency on always dirty pavements, only a depressing view 
of an over-the-way shrouded in incessant drizzle, only 
an unending procession of mud-smirched, rain-sodden 
people splashing dejectedly by. 

Hartley stopped in the gloomy little hall to remove 
his damp great-coat before going up to his patient. 
The door of Laurence Kerry's room was open ; the 
voice of that young gentleman easily audible. 

** Oh, my dear! " it said in melancholy tones of suffer- 
ing. "Oh, my dear, I have got such a head! such a 
head this morning, Susan ! " 

** You've only yourself to thank for it, you know," was 
promptly returned in Susan's clear, full tones. " When 
you don't get home till the middle of the night you always 
do have a * head.' And, talking of heads — there's a 
head of hair ! " 

"Brush it for me, Susan! that's my dearest creature. 
My hand isn't steady enough to fix a parting." 

** Yes, Mr. Kerry; but what did you try to do the last 
time I was silly enough to brush your Vv3l\t lot ^om"^'' 
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"On my solemn honor, I won't any more. Look! Here 
are my hands behind me. Be gentle with me, Susan 
dear, very gentle. None of those beastly raspings of the 
skin of my scalp, those heartless raps with the back of 
the brush you killed me with before! " 

** Didn't you deserve them ? ** 

'*But — be reasonable, ducky — can I even attempt to 
kiss you while I sit here, my head spinning like a tee-to- 
tum, and you flourishing the brush half a mile above 
me?" 

*' Hands behind you, then. Now ! ** 

Hartley, groping about the dark and narrow space, 
already overcrowded with garments, for a nail on which 
to hang his coat, could imagine in the ensuing pause that 
Susan was operating successfully on the young actor's 
ambrosial locks. 

Presently Kerry's voice again in the most plaintive 
tone of enquiry: "You do think my hair pretty, don't 
you, ducky ? " 

Every hook on the rail was occupied. Hartley flung 
his coat impatiently on the umbrella-stand and sprang 
upstairs, hurrying that he might not hear the reply. 

To think that he had positively lain awake in his bed 
last night, pondering over the artful smiles and tears of 
such a common kitchen flirt as this ! 

Alfred was in better breathing form, better spirits — 
altogether in better case. It seemed almost as if the 
worst of his malady and his melancholy had flowed out in 
that promiscuous blood-letting. 

He was full of praises of Pigott. No better fellow than 
Paul Pigott lived, he assured Hartley, gravely listening 
as he sat on the side of the bed. He wanted knowing — 
that was all: to find out Pigott's good qualities you 
wanted to know him well ; an assertion from which the 
elder man privately dissented. You believed more in 
Pigott's virtue on a short acquaintance, he thought. 

'^ Think of his turning out of his comfortable bed to 
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lie all night on my miserable sofa," Alfred went on. ** A 
sofa as hard as the boards " 

** Pigott had his blankets/' Hartley gravely reminded 
him. 

The goodness was all the same, Alfred declared; and 
he told how Pigott had brought him up a cup of coffee 
from his own table, and had sat with him an hour after 
breakfast. For all of which attentions the poor invalid 
was very grateful. 

"Don't play cards with him any more, that's all," 
Hartley cautioned him. At which piece of friendly ad- 
vice Alfred fired up, and wanted to know if Hartley meant 
to insinuate that Pigott cheated. 

** Certainly not!" Hartley emphatically declared. 
**Only this — he's played Nap a good many years longer 
than you, Upwell; and he's too many for you at the 
game; and so are his set." 

"1 know he's cleverer than me, if you mean that," 
poor Alfred said with more humility than grammar. 
**rm a miserable sort of poor devil enough; and Pigott's 
got it in him. I don't suppose there's any thing Pigott 
couldn't do if he chose. There's a fortune in that book 
he's writing — he's told me the title, only it's a secret. 
It's a ripping one, and no mistake ! " 

Alfred paused there to dwell with silent admiration on 
the fetching title of the forthcoming masterpiece, and 
drew his breath noisily, the effort of much talking being 
fatiguing still. 

"I wonder he don't get the book finished," Hartley 
mused, his eyes on his patient. *' He's been at it a good 
many years, now." 

"I suppose he knows his own business," said Alfred 
testily. "And, besides, he's got other irons in the fire. 
There's a short story he's written lately for the Marigold^ 

" Is it coming out in the Marigold V* 

"I suppose so. I suppose they don't pay Pigott's 
prices to light their fires with his best \.Vvm^?>^ ^o n2cvk^ V^ 
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Hartley said meekly that he didn\t know. And he 
asked, had Pigott during his kind attendance in the sick 
room regaled the invalid on the history of his own 
achievements alone? Had not he another subject ? 

Upon which Alfred's tired eyes had fallen, and a faint 
color had crept into his face, and he had stirred uneasily 
in his bed. 

" He is safest on the subject of his own greatness, 
Alfred," Hartley told him gently. ** And however little 
some people may care for his society, it is always prefer- 
able to the society of his friends — male and female. 
Especially female," he added slowly, looking his patient 
in the face. 

Then he got up to go. ** Old man," he said, **I have 
brought you back your sister's trinket. It has been 
hanging up in my room — something of an eyesore to me, 
and not any use at all. What right have I with Miss 
Upwell's bracelet ? " 

Alfred turned his sick eyes and looked doubtfully upon 
the ornament lying on the table by his bedside. 

** It belongs to you if you bought it, I suppose," he 
said. **I haven't got the money to buy it back again." 

" Keep it, all the same, to oblige me," Hartley said, as 
he put out his hand in farewell. 

The young doctor was adored by his own women-kind, 
chattering ever, as they went about the lanes and by-ways 
of home, of the clever brother making a name in London; 
and the attachment of the poor young Upwell to his 
sister had interested Hartley, and even struck him as the 
one promising, healthy feature in his most melancholy 
case. 

Susan had found the great-coat lying in a damp heap 

on the umbrella-stand. She had shaken off the rain- 

drops and had carried the coat to the kitchen fire. She 

was holding it ready for him, dry and warm in her arms, 

as he ran down the stairs to the hall. He took it from 
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her quickly as he passed, with only a word of thanks, 
without even a glance in Susan's direction, and was gone. 

And Susan had lain awake for hours last night, tired 
as she was, — quite happy, with every cause for sorrow, — 
telling herself that he was her friend, that, quite early in 
the morning, he was coming again. 

She gazed after the relentless, retreating figure of this 
only friend with a trouble in her eyes and a weight upon 
her heart out of all proportion to that which had befallen. 
Leaden-footed she went about her work, suddenly become 
of unendurable irksomeness. By night her always pale 
cheeks were of an ashen pallor and disfigured by those 
broad, black marks beneath the eyes which had caused 
Uncle Tom to make the disturbing discovery that his 
niece was a plain woman. 

Every thing went ill with Susan that day. The char- 
woman arrived in a more than usually incapable condi- 
tion, and, in her attempt to wash up the breakfast things, 
subsided, a dirty heap, upon the kitchen floor — a catas- 
trophe which doubled Susan's labors and seemingly 
increased the powers of worrying and fault-finding, 
already sufficiently formidable, in good-natured-looking 
Mrs. Welch. 

Great inconvenience, too, was caused to the entire 
household by the vagaries of Mr. Kerry, just too ill to 
go out, and not ill enough to be kept safely out of mis- 
chief. It pleased the young man to sit at his window 
and intercept the various tradesmen who, in the ordinary 
course of events, would have arrived at the door. 

Thus : the boots which had been sent in a hurry to 
be mended, and which Pigott was impatiently waiting to 
put on, were despatched with all haste to an address on 
the other side of London. The fair-haired young gentle- 
man at the window took the trouble to write the direc- 
tion on a leaf of his pocket-book and to hand it himself 
across the area railings to the shoemaker's errand boy. 
The butcher, who came daily for oidets^t^cw^^^ ^^^ 
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more in accordance with the splendor of Laurie Kerry's 
imagination than the necessities of the Welch minage. 
The milkman was informed that the custom of No. 141 
was henceforth transferred to a rival vender, believed 
to bestow greater attention on the cow and less on 
the water pump : insinuation which so exasperated the 
hitherto mild-mannered and entirely satisfactory milk- 
man that he became wildly abusive, collecting a small 
crowd around him on the muddy pavement, and threaten- 
ing all kinds of degrading consequences to the thin-faced 
young man with the headache, sitting secure from out- 
raged and belligerent milkmen behind the area rails. 

All of these, and such-like wiles to pass the empty 
hours on the part of the ground-floor lodger, generated 
much irritability in the breasts of the other inmates of 
No. 141. They also compelled Susan to leave her work 
repeatedly in the course of the day, to struggle into 
hat and jacket, and to run at break-neck speed to the 
headquarters of the apparently demented trades-people, 
the bearer of furious messages from the justly incensed 
Mrs. Welch. 

The last time he saw her hurrying by, umbrella-less, 
the rain running in streams off the ugly straw hat, a 
fringe of mud on the bottom of the dress, which, her 
hands being full of parcels, she could not hold up, 
Laurence Kerry pushed up his window and spoke to her. 

'* You're looking a pretty sort of a tramp, ducky," he 
said. ** Why are you playing about out there in the 
flood, like a new sort of a blooming dove without the 
olive leaf 1 Come into the ark, Susan. This isn't the 
sort of weather in which to go gadding after your young 
man round the corner. Aren't you ashamed of your- 
self?" 

**It's you that should be ashamed of yourself," Susan 

retorted. She was feeling very ill-used and wretched, 

but she knew that she was too draggled and miserable an 

object for dignity, even if at any time \\. V^^d b^€,t\ i^ossi- 
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ble to be dignified with Laurie Kerry. **A nice dance 
you've led me to-day ! I know very well who to thank 
for it; and I've a very good mind to tell Mrs. Welch of 
you." 

" Don't scold me, Susan. My head's kicking up such 
a devil of a rumpus as it is." 

**rm glad of it," declared Susan, putting down her 
parcels on the step, preparatory to opening the hall-door. 

Kerry shook a reproachful head at her through the 
window he was closing. " Ah, naughty girl ! " he said. 

Compelled to change her wet and draggled clothing, 
Susan, tired as she was, felt the impulse to dress herself 
with unusual care. 

'*He has to see me always as a servant: he may as well 
for once in his life see me as a respectable and tidy one,*' 
she said to herself. 

But whether she was thinking of Kerry, who had called 
her a tramp; or of Pigott, whose admiration of her at all 
times was more embarrassing than agreeable; or of the 
doctor, whose eyes had dwelt on her with such weight of 
kindliness last night and who had passed her by indiffer- 
ently, as if she had been the frouzy charwoman offering 
his coat this morning, did not transpire. 

So the black frock, which had been kept for her Sunday 
wear since she had been in Great Kirby Street, was 
donned; a quite plain frock, but well made, fitting her 
fine figure and large rounded arms to a nicety. Her 
hair, which had been ruffled by the wind and rain into 
a reminiscence of its old picturesque exuberance, was 
not confined too strictly beneath her cap to-day. When 
her fresh apron, and large muslin collar and cuffs, half 
covering her sleeves, were added, Susan looked at her- 
self, as well as circumstances would permit, in her bed- 
room glass. A glass of an eminently unsatisfactory 
kind, covered with flecks and flaws of various sizes, and 
held in position, to prevent its swinging iae^ \.o xNx^ ^^^^ 
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by such handy articles as a slipper or a hair-brush. But 
Susan's reflection on even this mouldy, dilapidated sur- 
face was not that of a servant of all work, nor even of 
a passable imitation of one. For once she was neither 
alarmed nor displeased that this was so. 

Even Mrs. Welch was favorably impressed by the girl's 
appearance, and impelled to offer complimentary com- 
ments thereon by way of making amends for her ** short- 
ness " during the day. 

*' You keep on here for a time — getting an insight into 
nice ways, and learning how things should be done — and 
with your looks you should be able to get up in the world 
and take a parlor maid's place later on," she said en- 
couragingly. ** You're the size they like 'em. They're 
as perteck'ler about the size of their parlor maids as they 
are of their footmen. An extra inch '11 put you on ten 
pound over another girl that may be a better servant, 
any day. Only, don't go and make a fool of yerself, 
hangin' round with the men ! " 

Susan promised that she would not hinder her ambition 
to rise in the profession by any such fatal propensity, 
and went off, bearing the cup of bovril she had been 
waiting for, to her brother's room. 

** How smart you look, Sukey ! " Alfred said, regarding 
her now and again with his heavy eyes, as she moved 
about, tidying his room. '*How long is this foolishness 
to go on, my dear? " 

'*What foolishness?" she asked, stopping in her 
work. He was looking altogether better and brighter 
to-day, but there was in his gaze, as he followed her, 
something of impatience and discontent with her which 
was quite new. 

'* This masquerading as a nurse — a servant girl — what- 
ever you call yourself." 

**I call myself a maid of all work, Alfie. Since I have 
done pretty well all the work of the house, I suppose I 
way proudly say I am what I aspire to be." 
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*' It's all foolishness, you know/* he said, stirring with 
unnecessary action the bovril on his knee. '* Foolish- 
ness ! And it can't go on." 

*' It can go on as long as you are glad to have me with 
you," Susan told him, with a sick feeling at her heart. 
** You have been too ill to know or to think, Alfie; but 
what would have become of you these last few weeks 
without me, dear ? There has never been a time when 
I've not been thankful I was on the spot to be of use to 
you, Alfie." 

" You know how grateful I am to you, Sukey. And 
I'm as fond of you as a fellow can be of his sister. But — 
there's been enough of it, my dear. I've been too ill to 
interfere, as you've said, but I can't have my sister doing 
such things any longer. When it's found out it '11 go 
awfully against both of us; and, before it is found out, 
you must give it up and go home, dear." 

** Where is 'home'?" Susan asked. She looked at 
her brother with accusing eyes. She had loved him so 
much, and had done what she could to prove her love. 
She had thought he would have said he could not part 
from her again ; that, whatever happened, they two 
must keep together for the future. And here he was 
frowning into his bovril basin and telling her to go home ! 
** Where is * home ' ? " she asked him with reproach. 

"I don't know," he said feebly. ** This isn't — I know 
that; and nicely I shall get blamed for having you here. 
I told you in the first instance, when you talked about 
living with me, ' I'm not the only man in the house, 
Sukey,' I told you; and I'm not." 

** I could have told you so much, Alfie." 

" Well, then, it won't do. Girls don't understand such 
things; and a good job too. They don't know how men 
talk." 

** Has Mr. Pigott been talking ? He is often with you 
lately — and you have altered a good deal." 

*' How can I stop Pigott or any one eUe \ I c^xn.'! %?i:^ 
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you're my sister now, after all this time. And of course 
he talked. Pigott's a good fellow, and a good friend of 
mine — although I haven't always done him justice ; and 
he mentioned that it didn't look well to have you so much 
up here; and — I see what he means, if you don't, Sukey." 

" I don't care what he means. I detest the sight of 
him." 

** Then you mustn't stop where he is, my dear. I'm 
better of this bout, but I'm not wrapped up in my dig- 
gings here. I think I shall change them as soon as I 
can get out. I can't leave you behind me, Sukey." 

This intelligence was a blow indeed to Susan. It was 
a certainty that, without her brother, she could not 
remain for a day in Great Kirby Street; and where she 
would find a roof to shelter her she did not know. But 
it was in so far as it affected her brother that his project 
appeared chiefly alarming. Why was he meditating a 
separation, not only from her, but from the people who 
knew him and were, in some way, a protection ? She 
knew he was not to be trusted, and felt a miserable 
certainty that the change would not be for good. 

** Fortunately, you are too ill to do any thing in a 
hurry," she said. " You won't be able to leave your room 
for weeks to come." 

"Nonsense!" he said impatiently. **I shall get out 
by the end of the week. When my attacks leave me I am 
as right as a trivet, in no time." 

**You must consider me, Alfie. You cannot go and 
leave me behind." 

**That is one reason why I'm anxious you should give 
up this foolery and go at once," Alfred said. 

Then a bell rang sharply, and Susan ran down stairs. 

It was the bell of the drawing-room floor. Pigott had 
come in, and was ringing for the afternoon tea which had 
become indispensable to him since Susan had been on 
the spot to maie it for him. 
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He stood on the hearthrug, gnawing at his finger-ends; 
and she set the tray before him. 

"Where's the milk, darling? Don't go ! You know 
that I can't drink my tea without milk." 

'* The milkman has not called to-day, sir." 

** He has made a fortune out of me and retired. Two 
spoonfuls of milk do I take with my tea at night, and 
four more with my cocoa in the morning. In my last 
week's bill seven quarts of milk were charged to my 
account. I wonder you had the conscience to bring me 
that bill; and with such an innocent, innocent face, 
Susan ! " 

<* There are puddings, sir. And you have cream with 
your tea. It takes a large amount of milk — this milk — 
to supply a small amount of cream." 

** Put in two lumps of sugar to make up for the absent 
cream, then. Don't be in too much hurry. You throw 
it in as if you didn't care — as if it were just any body's 
tea — the miserable half-idiot's above, or the actor-puppy's 
below. Another lump still, darling — and carefully, 
please." 

"The sugar is here, sir. You can help yourself." 

"You are angry with me, Susan!" 

"Why have you interfered in my affairs, Mr. Pigott ?" 

" I, my beautiful one ? You are as beautiful as Hebe 
to-night, Susan. I shall call you Hebe instead of Susan." 

" You will call me by my name, sir, or I shall not 
answer. Why did you tell Mr. Upwell that I attended 
on him too much ? It is impossible that you should 
know what my duties are " 

"Your duties! " he interrupted, suddenly changing his 
bantering tone for his more usual one of sullen passion. 
"What do I care about your duties so that you don't 
make me infernally jealous ? You do that — you know 
you do it — you do it on purpose. You know that you've 
got me in your power — ^lodging-house slave, or what the 
devil you are ! I don't know — I don't cate. WTv<^^"\l\ft. 
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mad about you ; and you know it too — you know it, for 
I've told you. Haven't I told you ? " he demanded, 
scowling upon her, his small black eyes glowing with 
their inward fire. 

** You certainly have told me so. And I have told you 
that I don't wish to hear it. And I don't. You can 
never say that I have given you the smallest encourage- 
ment to speak such words to me." 

"Encouragement?" he repeated slowly. ** I don't 
know. If you don't like me to make love to you, why do 
you stop to hear it ? " 

She turned swiftly to the door, but with a couple of 
strides forward he caught her by the arm. 

**That is why !" she said fiercely. "It is because I 
would rather listen to your words — hateful as they are — 
than endure your touch ! " 

" You vixen ! " he said. He put his face down close 
to hers, his breath was hot on her cheek. " Do you 
think I believe you? Do you suppose I never saw a 
woman before? You and I understand very well the 
game you're playing — only don't carry it too far. I 
warn you." 

She drew back her head from him, holding it erect. 
The dark fringes of her eyelids quivered on her cheeks. 

"You think I am quite in your power. Women have 
thought that before and have found themselves mis- 
taken," he said. "You play your fish — and play him — 
and sometimes you land him. Now and again, perhaps, 
he swims away." 

" All of that does not concern me, sir. I don't under- 
stand what you mean. Will you allow me to go ? " 

" You are going to Up well ? " 

" I am going to fetch away his broth-basin." 

"You are making yourself ridiculous about that 
wretched fellow." 

"How dare you say such things to me?" 

'Every one notices — and laugVvs about \t. Kerry's 
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tongue is in his cheek when he speaks about you now; 
and that solemn prig Hartley, even, has asked me what 
it means. " 

"Then they should all be ashamed of themselves," 
Susan cried fiercely in her pain and disgust. **And 
you — you most of all." 

"What makes you say that, you spit-fire?*' 

"Because it is you who have put it in the heads of 
the others. It is your wickedness — I know that very 
well." 

"It is only I who care," he said sullenly. "Do you 
know that when I hear your footstep passing my door to 
go up to that poor wretch, — and I always hear it, — I can't 
rest till I hear it come down again ? 1 open my door." 

" I always hear it open." 

" And prowl about on the landing " 

" I know you are prowling there. That knowledge 
often keeps me from coming down stairs sooner." 

"Do you know what an ungrateful beggar he is ? I 
spoke to him about you — I admit that. I can't keep away 
from you; you have bewitched me — I can't get rid of you, 
night or day — night or day. He told me he had had 
enough of it — that he meant to put a stop to the whole 
thing. Do you know he's making an ass of himself 
about another woman ? A woman that's showed him the 
cold shoulder all along ! He's been writing to her, and 
she to him — he thinks he's got hold of her now." 

*> Kitty ? " Susan breathed the name involuntarily in a 
whisper of horror. 

The color came darkly into Pigott's cheeks. " I name 
no names," he said. " I only put you on your guard." 

"Stop it," Susan cried desperately, with white lips. 
"He's younger than you — and so weak! He thinks 
you're his friend. He would listen to you — you might 
save him " 

" What is it to you ? " he asked her. 

There was a moment's pause. 
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"I knew his mother," Susan said. "She was very 
good to me." 

She hung her head, and let the lids close over her wet 
eyes; her voice was low and trembled with painfully 
restrained emotion. 

His dark eyes, set close together beneath his heavy 
brows, dwelt cravingly upon her face with the tear-drops i 
glistening in her lashes. 

" Make it worth my while," he said huskily, *'and I'll 
stop it." 

" Only tell me how to do that, Mr. Pigott." 

There was no mistaking the earnestness of her appeal 
to him. Pigott, used only to see her shrink and shudder 
away from his gaze, looked long and deeply into the eyes 
raised to his, wider and darker for their intensity of feel- 
ing. Then his own face grew white; he flung his arms 
about her and held her tightly to his breast. 

**Kiss me! " he said in a smothered whisper. '* I am 
mad about you. I adore you. I have no peace. Kiss 
me!" 

A door slammed below; a footstep was heard in the 
hall, lightly springing up the stair. 

"Dr. Hartley!" Susan cried, almost shrieking the 
name. 

The arms that held her in such a frantic clasp relaxed. 
With the impetus of her sudden release Susan fell back 
against the opening door. 

It was not Dr. Hartley; it was Kerry who had come 
flying up the stairs, who had flung open the door at 
Susan's cry. He was a slightly built young fellow; Susan 
nearly knocked him down as she fell back upon him. 

"What the devil's up? "he panted, staggering for an 
instant beneath the shock. 

Pigott had retreated upon the hearthrug, and was drop- 
ping low oaths through grinding teeth for the relief of 
his feelings, Susan had regained her equilibrium and 
ff'as disappearing through the door. Something of the 
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history of the situation was clear to the intelligence of 
Laurence Kerry. He shook his head with mock solem- 
nity at Susan as she made good her escape. 

"Ah, naughty girl!" he said. '*What disgraceful 
goings on are these ? I shall have to tell that young man 
of yours round the corner. " 

It was ten o'clock at night before the doctor made his 
second visit at Great Kirby Street. 

By that time Susan was so white and wan, such dark 
marks of weariness showed beneath her eyes, that even 
Mrs. Welch was moved to pity. 

** Take a drop of whiskey to your supper-beer," she 
proposed to Susan; it was a specific which Mrs. Welch 
herself had found efficacious in all her ailments. 

She was very much annoyed that Susan declined the 
remedy. There was no occasion for Susan to make a 
martyr of herself, she assured her. If she was too tired 
to sit up she could go to bed ; the lodgers had their latch- 
keys; and if they wanted waiting on when they came 
home they must do without it for once. 

But Susan would not go to bed. 

When the doctor's ring was heard she was waiting in 
the hall and opened the door for him. He relinquished 
the wet umbrella he carried, mechanically, not even 
looking to see who relieved him of it, and went at once 
upstairs. 

Then Susan sat down upon the hall chair and told her- 
self that she was very ill and very weary; that life for 
the future held for her no interest, and that she wished 
with all her soul she could be done with it, and know 
nothing any more. She was shivering in every limb, and 
a dreadful giddiness was upon her, so that for the time 
she dared not move. She closed her eyes and leaned her 
head among the great-coats on the wall, and hoped that 
death was coming. 

It was only a few minutes' unconsciousuess^ Vvohiv^^x^ 
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that came ; and when it passed there suddenly appeared 
upon Susan's mental vision the room in which she and 
Josephine Foote had passed their evenings at The 
Orangery. How long ago it seemed ! There was no 
blaze of light in the room, either of fire or lamp, but how 
peaceful it looked, how respectable, how safe ! The 
supper-tray, with its not too substantial fare, was on the 
table. She, Susan, was in the arm-chair by the fire, as 
she had sat a hundred times, discontented and weary 
enough. Mrs. Foote, opposite, her eyes glancing now 
and again from the page to consider her precious 
Susannah's youngest born, read aloud from the book in 
her hand. Here was Phoebe coming in for the supper- 
tray; and it was time for prayers, and the three knelt j 
down; Phoebe doing her best to keep her mouth shut 
while she yawned, Susan sullen and unresponsive enough. 
And so to bed and to sleep. 

How humdrum, how wearying, how irritating to quick 
bosoms it had all been ! Yet how mad she had been to 
leave it ! What a monster of ingratitude, besides — and 
to leave it for this ! 

She had been so sure she was not one of the little folks ^ 
suited to that little fate. She had rebelled against the 
petty restrictions, the small economies, the meaningless 
rules, the monotonous duties. She had determined to be 
free of all laws, but those herself ordained — and to what 
a degradation had she brought herself, what an igno- 
minious slavery ! 

She had intended honestly to do the work she under- 
took. She had meant to succor her brother in his dis- 
tress, to be a prop at hand for him to lean on, to be his 
salvation. The duties incidental to the part she had not 
shrunk from; in such labor there had seemed to be no 
shame. Yet her brother had told her that what she had 
done, if it were known, must always tell against her; her 
devotion had been made a theme for ribald jesting; the 
men on whom she had waited did not think her worthy 
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of the respect they would have shown to the every-day, 
dirty drudge whose place she had presumed to fill. The 
foolish jesting, the idle compliments, which she had taken 
light-heartedly enough, seemed, all at once, so many 
insults which she should have been too proud to endure 
for an hour; she shuddered strongly through all her 
frame at the remembrance of Paul Pigott's embrace. 

Small wonder that Dr. Hartley had passed her indiffer- 
ently by ! What was it she seemed to him who had 
appeared, in comparison with the rest, as a man among 
monkeys to her ? Not an honest servant girl, whom, 
being a man honest and straightforward in his life-work, 
himself, he might have respected ; but a flaunting, vulgar 
wretch of low aim, accepting and rejoicing in that which 
other women shun. 

She saw herself with his eyes at last. Yes; quite 
plainly. 

From henceforth, instead of listening for his hand upon 
the bell, his foot upon the stair; instead of lying in wait 
for him as she had shamelessly done, lurking in hall and 
on landing to catch a glance of his eyes, a word from his 
lips, she would creep into the lowest cellar and hide there 
forever in the darkness rather than let his eyes fall on 
her again. 

At that she lifted her head dizzily from among the 
coats and hats upon the wall, opened her heavy eyes — 
and there was Dr. Hartley, standing half-way down the 
stairs; the penetrating, serious gaze, which Susan had so 
shamelessly loved to court, fixed upon her ! 

He had found Upwell inclined to sleep, and had left 
him quietly. At the sight of Susan, leaning back, pale, 
unconscious of his presence, with closed eyes, he had 
come to a stop upon the stairs — he could not have said 
for how long. When she looked up and saw him he came 
serenely forward; but Susan, rising hurriedly from her 
chair, shrank past him with averted eyes; leaving him to 
find his umbreiia and to let himseU out wtv^\^^^. 



CHAPTER XVI 
SUSAN FALLS ILL 

The next morning the domestic economy of No. 141 
found itself sorely and unexpectedly threatened. The 
maid of all work was discovered to be too ill to rise from 
her bed. 

Then did Mrs. Cobb, the charwoman, dropping oaths 
and blasphemies thickly from her tremulous lips, toil 
upward and downward incessantly throughout the day, 
cursing the bells which called her off the bewildering 
multiplicity of her duties. Then did Mrs. Welch, her 
good humor quite upset by the nasty trick which Provi- 
dence had played on her, endeavor to lighten her pain- 
ful perplexity by grumbling and by tears. 

In the lodgers' rooms the dust and discomfort, to 
which, before Susan's advent, they had been so sadly 
accustomed, reigned once more; while, in more than one 
of the lodgers* bosoms, consternation and dismay sat 
enthroned. 

Pigott, having pestered the charwoman with questions, 
and obtained little more information than if that good 
woman had been in reality the dirty bundle she looked, 
went out an hour before his usual time and purchased at 
the nearest fruit shop a handsome basket of grapes for 
the ailing maid of all work. Kerry contented himself 
with sending messages by the inattentive Mrs. Cobb — 
messages never delivered, but none the less well-inten- 
tioned. He wanted a button on the back of his shirt; 
would Susan get well directly and come and sew it on 
for him ? He had cut his chin in shaving ; he would 
probably bleed to death unless Susan came and strapped 
him up. Her young man round the corner was breaking 
his heart; would she entrust Kerry with any messages 
for him ? 
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Alfred, at the top of the house, was much exercised in 
mind on other matters just then, but he felt the misfor- 
tune of Susan's illness as a very great worry and annoy- 
ance. It was putting him in a most uncomfortable 
position. If she were going to be really ill, what course 
could he take ? He could not leave the sister, who had 
tended him and of whom he was so fond, lying at the 
tender mercy of Mrs. Welch. He reminded himself of 
all she had done for him — but he did not, somehow, feel 
so grateful as he should have done; and he could not 
help thinking that her falling ill was an aggravation of 
the difficulties of his own case. 

And yet he was so fond of Sukey ! To think of her 
being ill in those mysterious regions where Mrs. Welch 
held sway, whence odors of all the meals ever cooked 
for all the lodgers seemed to meet you in tangible form, 
rising up the black and crooked stairway ! Sukey, who 
had been the most fastidious of them all, for whom 
nothing had been held too dainty and sweet and lovely 
in the old days at home ! 

He was sorry — and yet he could not help being angry 
too. What a hole she had put him in ! If he had not 
been so beastly ill at the time, he would not have 
allowed it for one day; but having allowed it, it was 
impossible now to own up. He could never admit to 
any of the men about him that, for his own comfort's 
sake, he had let his own sister wait on him and them like 
a servant. The thing had seemed natural enough, and 
.Susan had always appeared to think it was natural, but 
it had an ugly sound when put in words; and Alfred 
did not see how any pleasant construction could possibly 
be placed on his share in the transaction. 

When Hartley came in during the day, Alfred intro- 
duced the subject of the maid of all work's illness, and 
expressed something of his uneasiness thereat. 

" She did a lot for me when I was bad. Could you see 
to her, Hartley ? Find out what's am\ss^ a.tv^ \.^>\\vfcxM\ss. 
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awfully sorry. You can give her my love, if you like," 
Alfred added, a little shamefacedly. '* It won't do any 
harm." 

So Hartley, bending his tall head, ran down that 
black, malodorous stair which led to the underground 
apartments. 

The heat of the room he entered was stifling; not a 
breath of air seemed to creep into the little, overcrowded 
space. The lady of the house, one leg, wrapped in 
ostentatious bandages, stretched before her on a stool, 
was seated at a table pulled close to the fire, engaged in 
making pastry. On the table, beside the paste-board, 
and cheek by jowl with the charwoman's greasy bonnet 
and shawl, with the dirty plates and cups and dishes from 
the lodgers* breakfasts, with last night's flat-candlesticks 
and the comb and brush with which the landlady had 
smoothed her own hair, stood Pigott's magnificent offer- 
ing of grapes. A bit of paper was twisted round the 
handle, and on this, in the poet's cramped handwriting, 
Hartley read, "To Susan, from P. P." 

Mrs. Welch was never well pleased to welcome in her 
underground dominion any one whose proper sphere 
was above. Not even Kerry — who at times was highly 
favored, who always called his landlady by affectionate 
names, and who, when very backward in his accounts, 
had had recourse to the desperate expedient of kissing 
that not very attractive person — was encouraged to 
descend the kitchen stair. Mrs. Welch had the reputa- 
tion of being a very good cook, and was especially famed 
for the lightness of her pastry. Perhaps she was jealous 
of having her methods discovered. Perhaps she was of 
the opinion that, if the lodgers wished to enjoy the food 
sent up to them, it was better for them not to witness 
its preparation. 

Dr. Hartley had never lodged in her house, nor visited 

her professionally, and she received his enquiries as to 

the health of her patient with no \eTy ^teat favon She 
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was desirous that Susan should arise and resume her 
duties on the morrow. To have a doctor making a fuss 
and putting all sorts of fancies into the girl's head did 
not promise the furtherance of this end. 

"Susan ? '* she repeated with her fat laugh. Had the 
doctor really been so kind as to come poking down that 
dark stairway to enquire after Susan ? She had managed 
to get a chill yesterday — girls were that careless ! — and 
had got a cold and a bit of a headache. She had turned 
sulky, too, to tell the truth; and she chose to stop in 
bed instead of sitting up comfortably over the kitchen 
fire and making herself useful. 

"A good many quite serious illnesses begin with a cold 
and a headache," the doctor reminded her; and added 
that, when he had seen the girl last night, he had thought 
she was looking ill. 

**If she'd been ruled by me," Mrs. Welch declared, 
''and had had a drop of whiskey, — which I would have 
give her in her beer, — and had gone to bed instead of 
mooning about in the cold, she'd have been as gay as a 
lark this morning; and able to do her work like one." 

The doctor moved a basket from the chair which was 
farthest from the fire — it was Susan's work-basket and 
was filled with Kerry's socks — and sat down. 

"But she disregarded your kind advice, and she is ill," 
he said. "Would you be so good, Mrs. Welch, as to tell 
her that I have heard she is ill — Mr. Upwell, who is 
most grateful to her for her attention during his long 
illness, having told me of it — that I am here, and anxious 
to be of service to her ? Will you kindly give her that 
message ? " 

"As you like, doctor, of course. But it's making a 
to-do about nothing." 

" Perhaps I shall be the best judge of that, Mrs. Welch." 

" That may be, doctor, and may not be." 

" My time is precious," Hartley said authoritatively. 
"Will you give her my message at oivce^ ^\^^.'5»^'t^^ 
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To which Mrs. Welch made no immediate reply; but 
she raised the heavy rolling-pin in both fat hands and 
brought it down with resounding force upon the folded 
bit of pastry on her board. 

Hartley was unpleasantly startled. " The woman is 
displeased with me, but why should she be so infuriated 
with the pie-crust ? " he asked himself, looking on with 
astonishment. 

The earthenware on the table jumped and rattled, the 
flour of the board flew over the black bonnet and gray 
shawl of the charwoman, and covered the delicious bloom 
of poor P. P.*s offering with a heavy white sprinkling. 

But having once attacked the pastry the stalwart 
wielder of the rolling-pin showed it no mercy. **Mrs. 
Cobb,** she called, shouting the name amid the noise of 
the fast-falling blows, **go into the girl's room and ask 
her if she's a mind to see a doctor.** 

Hartley, with eyes of serious disgust, regarded the 
messenger emerging from the scullery-door. 

**Tell her that I — Dr. Hartley — am here, and anxious 
to be of use to her,'* he said, making his voice heard 
with difficulty above the blows of the rolling-pin. 

The charwoman looked at him with her blear eyes, 
lifted the sacking she wore tied about her middle to wipe 
her face, pushed open a door which all along had stood 
ajar — a door only a few feet from where he sat — and 
vanished. 

Was that where Susan lay ? He had a strong impulse 
to follow the charwoman — not to wait for permission. 
Let what might ail her, he thought that he would order 
her removal. She should come away from this breathless, 
stifling hole into one of the hospital wards, sweet and 
airy and light, where kind and skilful women would wait 
on her, and wholesome influences would surround her, 
and where he 

'^A matter of ten week it have kept me prisoner,*' 
Mrs. Welch was saying to b*\m. ^\i^ Vv^id ^.^^.s^ed her 
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attack on the pastry and was unfolding the bandages, 
Strongly redolent of vinegar, of her ankle. '*I have 
never called in a doctor, though sometimes I've had a 
mind to it; but you, being handy, might like to give it 
a look." 

Before the doctor had finished his professional attand- 
ance on Mrs. Welch the charwoman had shuffled back; 
she looked on with vacant eyes while he deftly replaced 
the bandage. 

** She don't want no doctor, nor yet she 'on*t see none," 
Mrs. Cobb said; '**er 'id ike. When it's better she's 
a-goin' to git up." Then the woman turned to Mrs. 
Welch. ** She h'in't peeled the pittities yit as you 
sent *er hin; but she'll do 'em when she's hible," she 
concluded. 

There was nothing for it but for the doctor to accept 
his dismissal. 

** Very well," he said. **She is probably going to be 
ill; but I can't force her to see me." He rose from his 
kneeling position beside Mrs. Welch's ankle. 

**If she's ill she'll have to go," that lady said, speak- 
ing loudly for Susan's benefit. '* Me with a foot that 
can't be put to the ground must have no sick servants 
to attend to. She must get well, or make room for 
another." 

** Before she goes you will ascertain that she is in a fit 
state to be removed, or you will find yourself in trouble, 
Mrs. Welch," Hartley said with a threatening eye. 

Whereat the astute woman winked at him and nodded 
to the open door of Susan's room. 

" I know what I'm about," she said, dropping her 
husky voice. ** She isn't the first servant by a good 
many I have had ; and she won't be ill the longer for 
hearing me say that." 

Then she reached for the basket of grapes, blew lustily 
at the coating of flour, and held it toward Hartley. 

"Take a bunch, doctor," she si\d. '•''^^^ ^•^\\.\. 
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want the half of 'em down here ; and they're nice and 
refreshin'." 

As Dr. Hartley escaped to the comparatively pure 
atmosphere of the foggy street, he encountered Kerry 
returning from rehearsal. 

'*Our fair queen of hearts, the lodging-house slave, is 
ill. You ought to see her, doctor, and put her on her 
legs again, for all our sakes," the young man said. 

**So Upwell thought; but she won't see me." 

"Little fool! Who's been putting her up to giving 
herself airs ? That blatant ass, Pigott, I expect. She 
was squealing out for you loud enough yesterday. I 
thought she was being murdered at least ; but it was 
only our amorous Paul trying to kiss her. The slave 
yells for you — I burst in — catch the interesting Susan in 
my arms — Tableau ! By the way, you know how uncom- 
monly chummy Pigott is with Upwell again." 

" Upwell's an ass ! " 

"Not much good came of his friendship before, did 
it ? I think I know our friend's game this time. A 
word or two was dropped in — another quarter — last 
night that's opened my eyes." 

"We shall see," Hartley said, evidently not listening, 
trying to push forward. 

" Kitty, you know." 

"We shall see," said Hartley, passing on. 

Kerry stopped him for a moment longer with a hand 
upon his arm. 

"There's no doubt about Pigott this time," the young 
actor said. " A career is opening before the maid of all 
work, doctor." 

"We shall see," said Hartley for the third time 
mechanically, and escaped. 

He walked through the streets, slippery with mud, 

not seeing the people whom he met or knowing whither 

his footsteps tended. For, in spite oi \\\^\eNOi-V^^d^d- 
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ness, his attachment to his profession, his pride of ability, 
he was only a young man still, and not — happily or 
unhappily, as it might turn out — so very much above the 
weaknesses, or so far removed from the follies of his 
kind, as he had thought. And this woman, despite her 
friendlessness and her miserable position, was, in his 
eyes, the fairest he had seen and the most interesting. 
And in her moment of terror, danger, difficulty, what- 
ever it had been — his had been the name that had risen 
to her lips ! 

It was a significant fact, and he knew it was so ; and 
for this fact's sake he was deaf and blind and senseless 
to every other in the universe for a time. 

At two o'clock he was due at St. Andrew's, Hospital, 
where two or three hundred pupils were wont to hang, 
more or less irreverently, upon, his words, as he demon- 
strated for their benefit the beauty and the intricacy of 
the anatomy of the human tissues. It was a subject 
which demanded, and which had, his full attention. For 
a time the figure of Susan was driven out of his mind. 
But, the lecture over, it was back with him again, haunt- 
ing, importunate, not unwelcome ; the figure that he had 
seen last night leaning back weary and pale among the 
lodgers' hats and coats in the hall at Great Kirby Street; 
or, as his fancy insisted on painting it, lying in the 
squalor of the miserable underground bedroom, the 
lashes thick and dark upon the white cheeks, the fore- 
head knit with pain. The fair and gracious figure — with 
the bowl of potatoes waiting to be peeled at its side ! 



CHAPTER XVII 
PIGOTT TAKES A DESPERATE STEP 

In spite of Susan's anxious desire to get well, and of 
Mrs. Welch's determination that she must do so with all 
speed, or go about her business, several days elapsed 
before the girl was able to rise from her bed in the 
dark little room opening out of the airless, many-odored 
kitchen. And when at length she summoned strength to 
emerge from that miserable seclusion, she could still do 
no more than sit by the chimney corner, shivering in the 
stifling heat, nursing her aching bones, her head propped 
against a pillow interposed between it and the wall. 

It was not surprising, perhaps, that the sight of her 
sitting there, silent, inert, suffering, an obstacle in her 
way when she was manipulating saucepan lids and open- 
ing the oven door, was an unwelcome and an irritating 
sight to Mrs. Welch. 

** If you can only sit like a log you are best in bed; and 
why don't you keep there ?" she said more than once. 

Laurence Kerry, emboldened by having paid off fifteen 
shillings of his account, called down the kitchen stairs to 
know how Susan was getting on. 

" I can't say, Mr. Kerry. I'm too busy doing Susan's 
work to enquire," Mrs. Welch called back. 

"It's not my fault if I'm ill," Susan said, in a tone of 
feeble defiance, angry with herself that the tears would 
come to her eyes, but too weak to prevent them. 

" It mayn't be your fault, but I know Whose misfortune 
it is," the aggrieved mistress responded. 

The poor woman was not naturally unkind. If Susan 

had been any one in the world but her own servant, she 

would have been very sorry for her. As it was, all her 

sympathy was wanted for her own case. She with three 

sets of lodgers '*to do for," and an itv^uted aukle which 
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swelled level with f^e calf (no inconsiderable size) if she 
put foot to the gr<?und for a few minutes ! 

At her worst she was not actively unkind to the ailing 
dependent. She ** waited on her, hand and foot/* she 
declared many times to the charwoman and the kitchen 
visitors. '* She's that sullen she won't eat — but that's 
her lookout, not mine," she explained. If she had eaten 
all the food pressed upon her Susan would have been ill 
indeed. There was never any false economy of other 
people's goods practised in Mrs. Welch's domain; and 
fish, bacon, soup, sausages, jam roleys, and macaroni 
cheese were freely offered to Susan off the lodgers' tables. 

**If you don't eat, how are you to pick up strength? 
You do it on purpose," Mrs. Welch would cry, hurt and 
angry, when the invalid turned sickly from these dainties. 

And all the time, unsuspected by her, the landlady was 
causing eager search to be made for a servant to fill 
Susan's place. 

During that period of her illness three letters were 
brought to Susan. 

The first was a pencil scrawl from her brother, brought 
down by the charwoman in the bedroom candle. 

"Awfully sorry you are ill, old dear [it ran]. I'll 
do any thing for you. Do you want any money ? If I 
had it, you'd be welcome as the birds of the air. You 
know that, don't you, Sukey dear? There's a lot of 
reasons I want to get out of this, and I mean to go. A 
friend has found some diggings for me where I shall be 
waited on first-rate. Don't trouble any more about me, 
old darling. You've been a brick to me, my dear, and I 
sha'n't forget it. The object of this is to send you an 
address. You remember Rebecca, that was cook along 
with us down at Cressingfield ? Her that cheeked Aunt 
Maria and married old Whalley's son ? They've got a 
fruit shop and a room to let down Lamb's Cowd\i\\. '^X.^^^V 
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She asked me to go there, but I a.;dn*t like the part. 
You'd best go to Rebecca and stop there till something 
turns up. I should go to Bramerton and get the old girl 
there to take you back, if I were you." 

Susan tore the blank sheet from this epistle, and 
hurriedly, with trembling fiijgers, wrote thereon: 

'* Don't go ! You are not to leave me here. You must 
not. I shall be well directly, and we will arrange. When 
you go I will go with you." 

** That's just what you won't do, my dear," Alfred 
said, shaking his head over this missive. ** There's been 
enough foolishness; and I don't mean you to go with me." 

The second letter was signed " Faithfully yours, John 
Hartley," and had been written on the first day of Susan's 
illness; the day of the two o'clock lecture; the day when 
Kerry had told the story of how Susan had called upon a 
name. 

" I am sorry to hear of your illness [the letter ran]. 
You may have heard that I called to offer my services. 
It would have been a great satisfaction to me if they, 
such as they are, had been accepted. If you continue ill, 
and do not wish to see me professionally, consult another 
doctor. 

** You may remember that I once told you I would be 
glad to be of help to you in any way that might occur to 
you ? I now wish most earnestly to repeat this offer; 
and I beg of you sincerely to consider it, and to bear it 
always in your mind; and to be assured that you may 
trust me utterly." 

To this letter, although Susan read and reread it 
many times, and certainly did not undervalue the writer 
or misconstrue his motive in writing, she sent no reply. 
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The third epistle which reached Susan in her enforced 
seclusion bore only the letters **P. P." as signature. It 
came by post, and was directed in a feigned hand in order 
to baffle the curiosity of Mrs. Welch. 

Paul Pigott, in that character of man of the world on 
which he prided himself, had sometimes enunciated the 
statement that to write a letter to a woman was the 
devil ! Let a man make as big an ass of himself as was 
natural to him by word of mouth; let him pledge himself 
from the crown of his head to his very boots to any 
woman who was fool enough to believe him — but let him 
not put pen to paper, or he was lost. 

Yet this theory, beautiful in its simplicity, he had not 
always practised. He was quite lamentably fond of pen 
and paper indeed; and the fluency with which he wrote, 
and his abiding admiration of that which he had written, 
were a constant snare to the young man. 

"Are you really ill ? [he wrote now] or are you only 
hiding from me ? trying me, just to see how much in 
earnest I am ? I am torn with uncertainty if I should let 
my heart bleed over your suffering or curse you for the 
trick you are playing on me. I have warned you to 
beware. I told you you might go too far. Torture me 
too much, and I turn my back on you and never see you 
again. I am capable of that, as I am capable of going to 
all extremes for a woman. Do not act on past experi- 
ence with me. I am not as other men. I love with 
greater fire, hate with more cruel intensity, suffer with 
more hideous pangs. 

"Think of that — and for your sake and mine do not 
drive me to extremes. The time for trifling is past. 
There is no longer room for doubt. I am at your feet. 

"There are women who might be proud of that fact — 
for I am not an easy conquest; some would be melted to 
tender humility. You, up to the present, have chosen 
to remain incredulous. A clever position to %^\w \!vcw5^^ 
12 
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to make sure of your ground; but the occasion for it is 
past. Henceforth, I forbid you not only to doubt me, 
but to pretend to doubt. 

" All dissimulation is at an end between us; the masks 
have fallen from our faces, the veil is torn aside. I am 
your lover. You are the woman whom I adore. 

"Is that great fact sufficiently clear to you? Have 
you got it by heart ? Does it fill the universe for you as 
it does for me ? Dare you accept it in its tremendous 
significance ? Dare you repeat with me these words : 
' There is no god but Love, and that god shall be mine; 
there is no Heaven but wherever my love and I walk side 
by side; there is no law but Love's, and in the law of 
Love I will abide ' ? 

"Are you strong enough to let that be your Gospel 
and the rule of your life ? I know you are. Yet write 
me a line to tell me so. One word will do. ' Yes ' will 
do. However ill you are, my Chosen One, you can find 
strength for that one word. 

"As for me, I burn in hell's flame till I receive it. 

" Pity me, Susan ! One drop of water, darling! One, 
I implore you ! " 

"He must be mad ! " Susan said to herself when she 
had read this precious document. "I am sure I don't 
know what he means, unless he is mad." 

She thought she would read the rhodomontade through 
again to see if its meaning grew clearer. But the writing, 
being that of a genius, was bound not to be easily legible; 
her head was very confused ; the light in the underground 
kitchen was never of the best, and Susan's eyes smarted 
with the effort. 

She quickly desisted, and, crumpling the letter into a 
ball, threw it into the fire. 

"He is too stupid and too horrid for any thing ! I 

can't be bothered," she said, and closed her eyes and 

leaned back upon her pillow. "How wickedly he does 
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express himself ! I wonder what Josephine would say to 
him ? " she thought. Then she slipped her hand into her 
pocket to make sure that she had one other letter safe. 

" As if I should write to him ! " said Susan. And that 
was all the attention she gave to the agonized appeal of 
P. P. 

Then a thing, unprecedented in the annals of No. 141, 
occurred. Without invitation given, or permission asked, 
or announcement made, a lodger appeared in the under- 
ground kitchen. 

Paul Pigott fully believed what he had said of himself, 
that he was not as other men. He was entirely certain 
that, where women were concerned, he was a desperate 
fellow. It was the desire to impress on Susan the fact 
that he meant to stick at nothing which led him into Mrs. 
Welch's presence. After that, Susan would see for herself 
he was not exactly the person to trifle with. 

In the presence of the ** drawing-room floor" Mrs. 
Welch herself was always at her .pleasantest. He was 
known to possess private means; he had lived with her 
for a good many years; he was of a generous inclination, 
both as regards the provision for his own table and the 
disposal of its remains; and he was never behind-hand 
with his bill. He was particular that he should be well 
waited on and his food well cooked, but Mrs. Welch had 
been careful to please him in these matters, and only the 
most desirable relations had existed between them. 

When she saw Mr. Pigott appearing at the kitchen- 
door you might have knocked Mrs. Welch down with a 
feather. So she declared many times in relating the inci- 
dent after his departure. She thought, she said, nothing 
less than that he had come to give her a week's notice. 

Pigott, having plunged down the black stairway to the 
unknown abode of the lady of the house and the lady of 
his heart, had no clear idea of how to account to the for- 
mer for his presence there. He had been urged to the 
desperate deed by the fear that Susarv mv^Vvt Vi^ ** ^^^- 
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ing" to keep out of his way; and he was occupied only 
with the manoeuvres which might be necessary to get a 
sight of her. 

**If she hides from me in the coal-cellar, I will seek 
her there," he said to himself in the recklessness of his 
love and fervor. 

So that when, on entering the kitchen, his eyes fell at 
.once on Susan, white and shivering, her head propped on 
the pillow against the wall; when he found that she was 
not playing a game, after all, and that no manoeuvring 
was necessary to unearth her, he felt more than a little 
foolish, and at a loss to explain himself. There was 
quite a minute of embarrassed silence before he reminded 
himself that no explanation at all was needed; that it 
didn't matter the value of a brass farthing to him what 
old Mrs. Welch thought; that it was for her to tremble 
before him, not for him to quake in her presence. 

" I do hope, sir, you've come to make no complaint," 
that anxious woman said to him. 

Instantly reassured on this point, she gave expression 
to her relief. 

"I'm sure I've every wish to give satisfaction in every 
thing," she assured him; **but you can't ever tell what 
goes on when you can't get about to see; and me being 

tied by the leg in this way " Here she flourished the 

knife with which she was chopping suet on the table at 
her side, indicating the game leg duly stretched before 
her. 

** Ah, that is it ! " Pigott said, catching at the sugges- 
tion. **I thought I'd come to enquire after your leg, 
Mrs. Welch." 

Then he turned his back upon her as he stood upon 
the hearth between the chair of the landlady and the chair 
of the invalid; and, under cover of the voluble history of 
the wounded leg which Mrs. Welch cheerfully rattled off, 
he addressed himself to Susan. 

''/ am wretched to find you suftetvw^ Ivke this^" he 
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said. To which Susan made no reply except to close her 
eyes, too heavy and aching just then to bear the sight of 
him. 

** The young doctor — he took a look at it the other day 
when he was down, but most likelies he have no experi- 
ence in such cases, so ** 

"Darling!** in an impassioned whisper. "Is there 
nothing I can do for you ? ** 

Mrs. Welch did not catch the words through her own 
louder speech, but she heard the murmur of the voice; 
and she glanced up sharply at the stooping, high-shoul- 
dered back which the young man presented to her. A 
look of not very pleased intelligence came into her face. 

"That's the figure of it, is it?** the landlady said to 
herself. " To think of that girl being such a two-faced 
hussy as that comes to ! '* 

But there was a hardly perceptible pause before she 
went on: "You won't mind my getting on with the suet, 
sir ? ** she asked ; and she turned to her interrupted occu- 
pation with a wary eye upon the "drawing-room floor.** 

What with the flow of conversation the good woman 
kept up, and the noise of the chopping-knife, Pigott was 
enabled with apparent safety to address two or three 
remarks to Susan. Of these she took no heed except 
to turn her face deeper into the pillow propped against 
the wall. 

"You weren*t too ill to read my letter, Susan ? *' 

• •••••• 

"Had you not strength to write me that one little 
word ? " 

• •••••• 

" Such a precious word ! Can't you speak it, darling ? " 

• •••••• 

" Don't turn away from me. I can't bear it. If you 
do, I will take you in my arms before this old woman. I 
swear I will." 
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** If you make me desperate I sha'n't know what I do. 
I warn you.** 

• • • • • • • 

Goaded to some sort of response, Susan lifted her head 
from the pillow, which straightway fell to the floor, and 
looked at Pigott with eyes that saw only through a mist 
of pain the scowling brow, the impassioned gaze, the 
curling nigger's head of the man she feared and hated. 

To do him justice, he was shocked and grieved to see 
how really ill she looked, how black were the broad 
marks beneath the clouded eyes, how the rounded 
cheeks had thinned. 

"She looks frightfully ill,'* he said, calling Mrs. 
Welch's attention half angrily to the heart-rending spec- 
tacle. ** You ought to call in advice. You ought to do 
something.*' 

"Susan hasn*t lost the use of her tongue, sir. Susan 
can say for herself if she*s well seen after or not.** 

" I shall be all right soon,** Susan declared impatiently. 
"It is only that my head aches so much, and all my 
bones. I suppose it is the influenza." 

But Mrs. Welch would not hear of this. " Heap of 
rubbish!** she cried sharply. "We want no reports of 
catching diseases in the house, frightening people away. 
You got wet, and you took cold, and that*s what ails you. 
Susan have a faint heart, Mr. Pigott, to tell the truth of 
it,** she concluded, with a confidential wink in his direction. 

"Poor Susan ! ** Pigott said with a fierce sigh in that 
young woman's ear. He had stooped to pick up the 
fallen pillow, and he held it against the wall. "Lie 
back, darling,*' he entreated. And she was only too glad 
to obey and to close her lids, shutting out the sight of him. 

"Go away,** she said faintly. "Oh, do please go 
away ! " 

"Tell me that you love me,** Pigott whispered, wildly 
imploring, as he held the pillow. 

'^/ won't," said Susan, tormented \ie^oTvd ewdMt^.wce. 
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"She's a rather obstinate young woman, sir," Mrs. 
Welch said with accidental appositeness. "What's for 
Susan's good, and what I know to be for her good, she'll 
turn her back upon." 

"Your friend's going to be married — Upwell," Pigott 
whispered across this speech. 

" No — oh, no ! " Susan said. She opened her eyes on 
him now, and her face was ghastly. 

" I can stop it," Pigott whispered eagerly. "Do you 
wish me to stop it ? " 

" Anyhow — by any means. For God's sake ! " 

" Now a good big onion — a Spanish will do — boiled 
for a couple of hours and eat, piping hot, with a slice 
of butter and a pinch of pepper and salt, before you 
pop into bed, is an excellent thing for a cold " 

"If I stop it, will you love me?" 

" Yes. Any thing. Only stop it." 

" And you'll do as I wish ? " 

" Any thing — any thing ! " 

"You'll swear it?" 

"Yes." 

"But do you think Susan will touch an onion? She's 
a deal too set in her own opinions, and too fond of layin' 
about in the chimney-corner and having a fuss made, 
with no thought of who's to do her work — and me with 
an ankle pretty nigh as big as my thigh " 

" You have my word, and I have yours," Pigott whis- 
pered. "Darling, good-by." 

"So glad to have such a good account of the broken 
leg, Mrs. Welch," he said as he reached the door. 

"And very kind of you, sir, to have come down to 
make enquiries," Mrs. Welch replied with her tongue in 
her cheek. 

She watched him as he paused in the doorway, looking 
entreatingly at Susan for some parting sign from her. 

"Good-morning," he said, as if his very soul were 
breaking forth in the benedictloiv. 
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** Good-morning," responded Mrs. Welch blithely. 

** Good-morning," breathed Pigott, his voice one sigh 
of tenderness. 

"Good-by," said Mrs. Welch, chopping away at the 
suet. 

She paused in her occupation, the knife suspended in 
her hands, her eyes fixed upon the now vacant doorway. 

** Not in my house, either," said Mrs. Welch, nodding 
her head with a closed mouth — ** not in my house, if I 
know it." 



CHAPTER XVIII 
LODGINGS TO LET 



A DAY came at length when Susan, having lost the 
pain in her head and bones, felt some of her strength 
coming back to her. 

**I think I might begin my work upstairs," she said, 
having washed and put away the breakfast things, cleared 
up the kitchen, and performed other light offices appro- 
priate to convalescence. ** I am not strong enough to do 
all at first. If Mrs. Cobb could still continue to wait on 
the drawing-room floor " 

**It*s come to this, my girl, that I must have some one 
strong enough to do what she's paid for," Mrs. Welch in- 
terrupted. ** You don't expect a month's notice, Susan ? 
You wished to do without that on both sides, you said." 

*' Certainly." 

"Then, the fact of it is I've had to find another girl, 
and she's only waiting till you're well enough to go." 

** Very well," Susan said with the apathy of despair. 

**You aren't strong enough for the place at the best 

of times. Any one can see it. You're big enough, and 

you've got a good appearance, but you haven't been used 

to work, and you can't turn it off. And besides, there 

are other things " 
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** I don't wish to hear them. That you don't want me 
is enough." 

** To-morrow afternoon will be time enough for the 
new girl." 

"Very well." 

"And if you take your wages up to the time you were 
taken ill, I suppose " 

"I won't take any wages. What I have done you are 
welcome to. I'm sorry I've been a burden on you lately. 
While I am here I will wait on the two other gentlemen, 
but I won't undertake the drawing-room floor." 

With that ultimatum Susan shut-to the drawer into 
which she was counting the washed-up teaspoons, and, 
as Mrs. Welch presently expressed it to the apathetic 
Mrs. Cobb, "flounced out of the room." 

As quickly as limbs trembling still from weakness 
would allow, Susan toiled upstairs. 

Pigott's door stood open ; he was out — let thanks for 
so much be given, Susan said to herself as she painfully 
journeyed on. She would have managed to get to her 
brother days before, but for the thought of that door she 
must pass, for terror of the monster that lurked within ! 

Her mind had been racked with anxiety about Alfred, 
although in her cooler moments she did not believe what 
Pigott had said of him. Surely, even Alfred was not 
reckless enough to take such a frenzied course ; while, 
as for the woman in question, what advantage could 
come to her from that step? 

"It is a lie of the monster's to frighten me," she said. 

"A paragon and a monster!" she repeated sickly to 
herself as she toiled upstairs. "I must hide from the 
monster as effectually as I have hidden from the paragon, 
it seems." 

Then she entered Alfred's room and found it empty. 

She had known that he was better, that he had even 
been out of doors once or twice ; but Vvet vca^x^'s&v^jrcs. <^^ 
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Alfred sitting up among his pillows had been very vivid 
as she mounted the stairs; to find his place empty was a 
shock. 

She passed through into the tiny sitting-room beyond — 
to find that also empty. On the table was lying a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Welch, containing, as Susan felt when 
she took it up, money. 

It was the amount of his last week's account, she 
assured herself, and would not suffer herself to be 
alarmed. She forgot her weakness, however, and ran 
down, letter in hand, to the landlady. 

"This was in Mr. Up well's room," she said breath- 
lessly. **Mr. Upwell isn't there." 

The charwoman stopped in her occupation of cleaning 
a candlestick over the kitchen fire, and, with a faint 
gleam of interest in her watery eyes, watched Mrs. 
Welch open the envelope. 

" I seen 'im a-goin* off in a keb a 'arf hour hago," she 
said indifferently. ** 'E'd got 'is bag in 'is 'and ** 

<<<Pays me up till to-day and doesn't require the 
rooms any longer,'" cried Mrs. Welch, excitedly quoting 
from the letter. "Yes ; but wait — that won't do for me. 
There's something more than that required, my fine 
feller. Where's my week's rent in lieu of notice ? 
Where's that, pray ? " she demanded of Susan, standing 
speechless with blank face. 

***E went in a keb," repeated the charwoman vaguely. 
She turned the candlestick upside down that the melted 
wax might run out. "'E were a-carryin' a bag in 'is 
'and." 

"Run up," said Mrs. Welch to Susan ; " go as fast as 
your legs can carry you, and see if he's took his luggage — 
all of it. Any thing that's left I lay hands on. I'm not to 
be cheated out of my rights, though I am laid by the leg." 

Upstairs, trembling, sick at heart, went Susan again. ; 

Every thing that had belonged to Alfred was gone. And > 

Ae was gone I 



\ 

V 
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Susan looked round upon the miserable emptiness of 
the squalid room. How could he have deserted her who 
would have clung to him through life and death — how 
could he have used her so ? 

To have gone without a word ! She sat down on the 
side of the bed, unmade since Alfred had risen from it in 
the morning, and tried to believe the thing that had hap- 
pened — to realize it! Her Alfred — for the two had been 
nearest of an age, and in the home circle he had been 
allowed to be more especially hers; Alfie — the Alfie of 
her childhood and young girlhood, her playmate, friend, 
confidant — more, far more than brother — gone ! He had 
turned his back on her when she most dearly needed his 
protection; he had run away from her who had asked no 
better than to devote her life to him ! 

The little table with its untidy array of old medicine 
bottles, burned-out candles, empty glasses, stood in its 
usual place by the bedside. Upon it lay a heap of torn 
papers. Presently Susan stirred the heap, thinking she 
must try to learn something of Alfred's destination. 
Only the fragments of unpaid bills, nothing to give the 
slightest clew, was there. Underneath the papers, the 
gold bangle which Susan had given him on the occasion 
of her first visit was lying. It had evidently been hidden 
accidentally, and had escaped the young man's notice in 
his hurried packing. 

Susan slipped the bracelet in her pocket, feeling 
momentarily glad that his necessity had been less than 
she had thought, and, fearing to keep Mrs. Welch wait- 
ing, she started to go down stairs. 

There was a step she dreaded upon the stair. Leaning 
over the baluster she saw Pigott cross the landing below, 
enter his room, and close, not shut, the door. 

Clinging to the rail for support, she crept noiselessly 
down the stairs. The two last, before the drawing-room 
floor was reached, had a vicious habit of creaking. Often 
that sound had brought PigoUto powtvc^M^^^^^^sx "^^'^^ 
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passed. His ear was alert to catch her lightest step, he 
said; but it was the creaking of the abominable stairs 
which had warned his ear. For all her careful treading 
each stair seemed to go off with a loud report to-day. 
Abandoning all caution, she hurried past the dreaded 
door, and had reached the top of the kitchen flight when 
she felt Pigott's hand upon her shoulder. 

•*At last!" he said, in the curious, half-smothered 
tone he adopted in his love-making. ** Come into my 
room, darling. Come ! *' 

•* Not now,'' said Susan, freeing her shoulder from his 
grasp. ** I am going with a message to Mrs. Welch." 

**For one instant — one ! I'm hungering for the sight 
of you. You remember what you promised ? " 

** And what did you promise, Mr. Pigott?" 

** About— your friend? I have stopped it. Oh, 
Susan ! can't you trust me ? " 

" How have you stopped it ? " 

** I know the old boy that pays the piper — the uncle. 
He spoke to me about Upwell once — asked me to look 
after him. I wrote and gave him a hint of what was 
going on." 

"Oh, Mr. Pigott!" 

" Not a pleasant business, but effectual. He's tele- 
graphed to say he'll be here to-day. You've got to thank 
me, Susan." 

" Uncle Tom ! " 

"That's the one. He'll make Master Alfred skip, I 
fancy. And now — and now — ^and now, Susan ? " 

** Where is he?" 

" Upwell ? In bed, of course. He's generally there 
till night-time, poor devil. Uncle Tom will know how to 
make him sit up, perhaps. Darling " 

"Susan!" in a perfect yell of impatience from the 
kitchen-floor. 

"Xet her shout! You look so ill still, my dear one ! 
One minute, Susan I " 
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** Don't keep me. I must go." 

'* You will come back to me ? " 

'*I don't think so, Mr. Pigott." 

** You don't think so ? Now, curse me if I stand this 
any longer. Come into my room and let us have it out, 
once for ali." 

'*I must go to Mrs. Welch first." 

** Swear to come back to me. 

** Perhaps. 

** I will see that you do — or I'll fetch you. 

** Give me an hour, then." 

" Not an instant longer. I won't stand this infernal 
torture — I " 

But Susan broke away from him and ran down stairs. 

In the crisis of her **top floor's" desertion, all Mrs. 
Welch's good humor had failed her. Forgetful of her 
game leg, she had ** taken " the kitchen floor, and, with 
her fat face crimson with rage, was stumping up and 
down. Susan, lost in her own private whirl of trouble, 
scarcely hearing the storm of words going on about her 
head, was only dimly conscious of the various kitchen 
properties scornfully hurled from one resting-place to 
another in the landlady's frenzied march, 

** Did you hang up the card over the front door when 
you come down?" Mrs. Welch demanded of her; and 
hearing that Susan had not thought of doing such a thing, 
became vituperative and ordered her up to do so at 
once. 

But Susan, unheeding, walked into the little box of a 
place which had served her as bedroom; and there, as if 
in a dream, divested herself of her cap and apron, those 
badges of a service which was no longer hers, and put on 
her out-door apparel. She had to withdraw her walking 
boots from their position as props to the looking-glass, 
which at once, deprived of staying power, as if ashamed 
of its dilapidated condition, swung over with its face to 
the wall. Susan must array herseli m iVvaX >\«\^ ^Vx-^^ 
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hat — simply one of her last year's wear, the brim turned 
down where it should have turned up — without the aid 
of a mirror. She was too sick at heart for Alfred, too 
forlorn, bruised, and perplexed, to trouble about her 
appearance on this ill-omened day. 

About her first step she thought there could be no 
doubt. She must turn her back as speedily as she could 
on No. 141; ignominiously run away from her tor- 
mentor Pigott; fly before the arrival of Uncle Tom. 
That much was easily apparent to her; but which way to 
turn her steps when she should emerge she could not 
decide; nor at present was she greatly distressed on the 
point. All doubt and difficulty and sense of danger were 
swallowed up in the great pressing anxiety to get away, 
to escape. 

**I have decided that, after all, there is no advantage 
in my waiting till to-morrow," she said, coming, fully 
dressed, into the kitchen. ** I think I will go at once. 
And if you will give me the card for the door, I will put 
it up for you as I go through the hall.** 

Mrs. Welch stared at the speaker, aghast. 

**To think of that!** she cried. **To think of the 
cheek, the ingratitude ! ** She called Mrs. Cobb from 
among the saucepans in the scullery to take a good look 
at Susan— a monument of unthankfulness, the like of 
which the charwoman might never see again. 

**They*re a different race — servants are,*' the mistress 
cried. " I've always said it. They aren't such as you 
and me, Mrs. Cobb, with hearts and consciences like us ! 
They're made out of a different material." 

Looking from the corpulent and irate landlady to that 
bundle of indifferent humanity tied carelessly into a pick- 
ling apron and representing the charwoman, Susan might 
have felt some relief at this statement on her own ac- 
count, but she was too preoccupied even to hear what 
was said. 
*' Not but what she*ll be paid out" ^x^. ^^^^lcK cried 
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hopefully. **I never knew a case yet where it didn't 
come home to them. She'll look back on her comf'table 
hot suppers and breakfasts — which in what other place 
can she expect them, Mrs. Cobb ? Never stented to 
a drop of beer — and me with a game leg nursing her 
through a fortnight's illness ! Then, with never a with- 
your-leave or by-your-leave, flaunting off at a moment's 
notice ! " 

Susan, who had been looking through a heterogeneous 
collection of odds and ends in a table drawer, here found 
what she wanted. 

**This is the * Apartments' card — and good-by," she 
said. ** Good-by, Mrs. Cobb." At the door she waited 
a minute and looked back at Mrs. Welch. ** I am grate- 
ful to you for the shelter of your home," she said. ** If 
there is any thing among the clothes I have left which 
could be useful to you, please take it. I dare say I shall 
have no further need of them." 

She was a servant girl leaving her place, and she had 
in that moment the air of a princess dispensing favors 
to her subjects. Mrs. Welch was speechless with indig- 
nation. 

"There!" sh^e exclaimed at length, staringat the door 
through which Susan had departed. ** There's a baggage 
for you! " 

"If there's a flennel pitticoat or so as she've left be- 
"'ind in 'er bundle 'twould come in 'andy. I 'in't goin' to 
sy as I'd refuge it," Mrs. Cobb said, in her indifferent 
way, walking back into the scullery, saucepan in hand. 

Laurence Kerry, issuing forth to rehearsal, was inter- 
rupted in his passage through the hall by Susan, mounted 
on a chair, fixing the card in the fan-light. 

" It will hang on one side, and so it must," said Susan 
irritably. Then she hurriedly dismounted on the oppo- 
site side of the chair from that on which the actor stood 
with arms extended to receive her. 
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** Why deny yourself and me such simple pleasures?" 
he demanded reproachfully. " I vow I thought you had 
climbed that chair for the purpose of letting me lift you ! 
down. I'm glad to see you about again, my dear, al- j 
though Vm bound to confess you look uncommonly seedy 
still. Help me into my top-coat, ducky. Look here ! no 
wristbands to-day, Susan. I've had to turn 'em back; 
perfect fringes they were about my hands. I shall have 
to pop that blue summer suit of mine — you never saw me 
in that blue suit ? *Twas one of Poole's misfits. This 
is another — this top-coat; but I'm never quite happy 
about the go of the collar — and buy another shirt ! 
Don't you think, with my hair worn long, the collar is a 
little high, now ? " 

" It looks very nice, Mr. Kerry. And your hair is not 
at all too long." 

** Really, now ? " craning his long, thin neck before her. 
** Come into my room, Susan dear, and see what you can 
do to the wristbands. It goes against you so at the 
Fortune if you don't present a gentlemanly appearance." 

**You always do that, I think," said Susan kindly. 
She had a great liking for the harmless, good-natured 
young fellow, little more than a boy, who fought the hard 
battle of existence so bravely and with such a light heart. 

'*I ought," he said, tossing back his head with its locks 
of girlish-looking hair. ** My father was a gentleman, 
Susan, and his father before him, and — oh, what's the 
odds ! Here are the scissors, my dear. Trim up my 
cuffs for me." 

** There's so little left to trim," Susan said ruefully, 
snipping the frayed edges. ** They've been cut away and 
cut away till " 

** Oh, by the bye, you know Up well also has cut away, 
Susan ? " 

"Yes," said Susan, with bent head. " That was why I 

hungup the card. Some one else is going too, Mr. Kerry." 

'^ Not me ? " he cried, mtVv s.om^ ^\a.xm. **She hasn't 
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been using any more threats, Susan ? Because I paid her 
off fifteen bob, you know. I took it to her straight, pay- 
day, although my ticker is at my uncle's, as you know, 
dear. And without his ticker a man feels such a fool." 
He dangled two ends of a watch-chain, from which nothing 
depended, for a moment before the girl's eyes before 
returning them to his waistcoat-pocket ** Since I parted 
with my ticker an average of a dozen men, women, and 
children stop me every day to ask what the time is. 
Hard on me, isn't it, Susan?" he asked plaintively, his 
head on one side. 

** Can't you make more money in your profession ?" 

** * Some day, some day — some day I shall meet you,' " 
he hummed, breaking into song. **Some day I shall be 
making my twenty quid a week, my dear. And then I'll 
remember who mended my socks, and cut my wristbands 
into shape, and brushed my hair when I had a *head.' 
At present there's jealousies, and there's favoritism, and 
there's things you wouldn't understand, ducky; although 
you are as pretty as paint, Susan. There's more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamed of down in Mrs. 
Welch's kitchen, my dear. Who else is going away, then ? 
Not Pigott ? " 

" I am going away, Mr. Kerry." 

" You ? The deuce you are ! " 

Susan had finished putting on an even edge upon the 
wristbands. He adjusted them carefully about his 
hands, and, pursing his lips for a noiseless whistle, 
looked into the face of the girl standing above him as 
he sat on the sofa. Many conjectures passed through 
Laurie's mind in that minute — conjectures not entirely to 
the credit of Susan, and not totally unconnected with his 
acquaintance of the drawing-room floor. 

**I suppose you won't be going in for this sort of thing 
again ? " he suggested presently, with a comprehensive 
wave of the hand to include the duties of a maid of all 
work as understood at No. 141. 

13 
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**I don't quite know what I shall do yet," Susan said, 
with an unreasonable sense of disappointment at her 
heart. It was so difficult to realize the fact that she was 
to this young man^ for whom she had such a warm and 
sisterly regard, only a lodging-house servant who had 
been good-natured ! 

Kerry had been feeling in his trousers pocket, and he 
brought out thence a half-crown, all the capital he pos- 
sessed till next pay-day, and held it out to her. 

"I wish it was fifty times as much, ducky; but *tis all 
I can spare just now, and you must take the will for the 
deed," he said. 

** As if I would touch your money !" Susan said, with 
red cheeks and reproachful eyes. ** Yet there is some- 
thing I want you to do for me. You know where Mr. 
Upwell is gone?" 

Kerry laughed. **I think I can make a good guess," 
he said. **Poor old Alfred, with one leg in the grave, 
to be so set on playing the gay dog ! " 

**Tell me where he is." 

The young man looked at her and paused. "Pigott 
knows more about it than I do," he said. "And more 
about the — the other party than I do, thank God! You'd 
better get it out of Pigott, Susan." 

**I can't ask him," Susan said. **I never wish to see 
him again. I don't like Mr. Pigott, do you under- 
stand ? " 

** Certainly. He's a clever fellow, and so on, but I'm 
not altogether sure I like him so very much myself." 

" I hate him. What is Mr. Upwell's address ? " 

Laurie hesitated. **It's only guess-work with me, you 
know," he said. 

** But I'm sure you guess correctly. It is most impor- 
tant that I should know. Tell me." 

**I think it's in a by-street off Russell Square," the 

young man said slowly. ** Somewhere about there — or 

perhaps it's off Queen Square, or Tavistock Square. I'm 
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really not certain. It's in a street off one of the squares. 
Mrs. — Brown — is the name of the landlady " 

** You can't remember the name of the street, or the 
number ? " 

** It is fifteen, I think — or twenty-five — five had some- 
thing to do with it — in one of those streets. You'll be 
sure to find it, if you ask for Mrs. Brown, ducky." 

He rose from the sofa, and, standing before the 
chimney-glass, got himself more comfortably into his 
coat. ** It does creep into the back of my neck — I knew 
it did," he said fretfully, his head turned over his 
shoulder. " You swore it didn't. There's no use in 
asking women about the set of your clothes. They're 
such infernal flatterers. Well, good-by, Susan. I'm off. 
Not even one chaste salute in parting ? Naughty girl ! 
Give us your fist, then. Good-by, dear. Don't forget 
me. I wonder who'll take an interest in me next ? 
Good Heavens ! look at the clock. I'm due at the 
Fortune in a quarter of an hour. Ta-ta!" 

He had gone, having pressed the half-crown into her 
hand. 

The bell of the drawing-room floor, whose sound Susan 
knew too well, rang loudly. 

"I'm not coming, all the same," said Susan defiantly; 
but she trembled at the sound. 

She took an envelope from a side table where writing 
materials lay loose, enclosed in it the money which poor 
Kerry had known so little how to spare, wrote on it 
his name and the word "Susan"; and all the time the 
drawing-room bell rang furiously. 

** He will be coming to fetch me, as he said," Susan 
thought, finishing her work with shaking fingers. She 
hurried into the hall. 

As she laid her hand upon the lock of the outer door 
there came a loud ringing of that bell also. 

"Uncle Tom!" said Susan, with the intuition of 
terror, drawing back with paVmg \\ps». 
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There was a sound of the charwoman's shuffling feet 
upon the kitchen stairs, and a sound of the opening of 
the drawing-room door, and a whispering, urgent voice 
calling over the balusters : 

*' Susan!" 

On tip-toe, hardly daring to breathe, she retreated 
upon Kerry's room. Softly calling upon her name, 
Pigott descended. 

** Where the devil are you, Susan ? " he whispered with 
smothered impatience. 

The charwoman had admitted the gentleman at the 
door. 

**Gone ?" Susan heard the incensed, familiar voice of 
Uncle Tom repeating. ''Gone, do you say? Where .^ 
Do you mean to convey that my nephew is gone to the 
hospital in pursuit of his studies, or " 

Good Mrs. Cobb, her moist hand covered with her 
apron, proceeded to fumble at the handle of the door 
behind which Susan stood trembling. 

"You'd best come in here," she said, feeling herself 
quite unequal to cope with the situation. 

But at that instant the Rev. Thomas Upwell, raising 
his eyes, caught sight of the young man upon the stairs. 

"Ah, Mr. Pigott!" with an air of affable condescen- 
sion. " Greatly obliged by your communication, I 
am sure. I owe you a thousand thanks. And where, 
pray, is this unhappy boy ? " 

"He is upstairs asleep," said Pigott, coming reluct- 
antly forward. " How d'ye do ? Glad to see you. 
Don't mention my name in connection with the matter, 
you understand. Perhaps you'd better come up and see 
him." V' 

For once Paul Pigott had appeared to Susan in the 
guise of a guardian angel. She almost blessed him as 
she listened to the retreating footsteps of her uncle Tom. 

Presently, slipping again into the hall, she let herself 
out cautiously at the front-door. 



CHAPTER XIX 

"the fire, the sweet hell within" 

Toward five o'clock in the afternoon of that same day, 
Laurence Kerry, standing alone and meditative by his 
hearth, his elbow on the mantle-piece, and his eyes calmly 
contemplative of his own image in the chimney-glass, 
heard a voice he knew in the hall. 

Swiftly brightening into interest, he put his head out 
of the door. 

"That you, doctor?" he asked. "Come in here. 
There's no one for you to see upstairs. Upwell's gone." 

"Gone where?" Hartley asked, following the other 
into the room. He had had a tiring day, and he passed 
his hand in a wearied fashion over his brow, smoothing 
away his dark, straight hair as he sat down. " Where 
is Upwell gone ? " 

Laurie shrugged his shoulders. 

" Not the first time by a good many I've been asked 
that question to-day," he said. 

Hartley's gaze held that of the young man for a time; 
then turned regretfully upon the fire. 

" The poor young ass ! " he said. " Pigott's doing ? " 
he added presently. 

" Pigott was at the bottom of it. He wanted to be rid 
of — you know who; and he put her on to Alfred. We've 
had the devil to pay here to-day, doctor. " 

Hartley looked round without speaking. 

"A blooming old parson — Upwell's uncle or some- 
thing — has been kicking up the deuce and all of a shindy. 
He wanted to take Alfred home with him — and Alfred 
couldn't be found. It seems that Pigott wrote to the 
uncle to tell him something was wrong " 

" Pigott again ? " 

" He doesn't come out of the busmess \^x^ ^0\, ^c^^'s* 
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he ? He got poor Alfred into the hole, then wrote off to 
his people. Now, here's this starchy old chap going 
about on Pigott's arm and looking up to Pigott as an 
epitome of all the virtues — and so on." 

''Pigott's a cur !" 

" This is not all the day's excitement by any means. 
There have been further larks. The handsome slave — 
our Susan — is gone." 

" Gone ? How do you mean ' gone * ? " 

Kerry was a little surprised at the severity of the gaze 
that met his; the features of the doctor's face seemed to 
set and grow hard; Laurie thought that he regarded him 
accusingly. 

"I give you my honor I know nothing about it," he 
said hurriedly. ** And Pigott don't. He went on like a 
madman. Cursed and swore at poor Mrs. Welch " 

" What had Mrs. Welch to do with it ? " 

"Why, she turned her off ! The old lady declares 
that she had never regarded Susan as more than a 
*temp'ry,* a makeshift. When she found a servant that 
would suit her, Susan had to go." 

''But she was ill !" 

"I saw her before she went. She looked like a 
ghost " 

" What devils women are to women ! People have 
died by the hangman for less infernally cruel deeds than 
that ! " 

" You mean old Mother Welch ? I can't say any thing, 
you understand. Hartley ? My tongue is tied. The old 
girl is apt to cut up rusty with me at times. And it 
isn't always convenient — you know what I mean. But I 
thought, myself, it was rough on Susan. Pigott went 
mad when he heard it — stark, staring mad ! Between 
you and me, the girl wanted to get away from him " 

" Are you sure of that ? " 

" She told me so. Oh, I know very well you can't 
always believe what they tell you-, sVvt may Kave said it 
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to throw me off the scent. Hark ! Pigott back again. 
Hold on, doctor. Now we shall have some fun." 

He went to the door of his room and called to the new- 
comer to enter. 

Pigott, still wearing his hat and his fur-trimmed great- 
coat, came in, with hanging head, pale face, and scowling 
brow. He gave Hartley an unsmiling nod, and sat down 
heavily in a chair against the door. 

** Any news ? " Kerry enquired, in a tone of solemnity 
suited to the other's looks. 

Pigott looked at the carpet and shook his head. 

**I'm dead beat," he said. "I've tramped the shoes 
pretty well off my feet. I'm off on the prowl again 
in a minute. I can't rest. Give me something to drink, 
Kerry. " 

** There's only beer, you know," Kerry said apologeti- 
cally, with a hospitable hand upon the bell. "Or would 
you like some tea, old man ? " 

** Cut up to my place and get the whiskey — that's a 
dear fellow ! Thank you, Kerry." 

As the young man went out, Pigott pushed his hat to 
the back of his head, all his mop of little curls, freed from 
restraint, springing up about his brow, and looked at the 
doctor. 

**You know nothing about this girl, Hartley?" he 
enquired. 

** Absolutely nothing," Hartley said. He got up from 
his chair and confronted the other man from his position 
on the hearth. 

"You'll take your oath of it?" 

" Quite unnecessary. I tell you so. You can take my 
word, I suppose." 

"It is a matter of more than life and death to me. I 
must find her. While I have strength to crawl I must 
search for her." 

"Why?" Hartley enquired, curt and cold. 

" Why ? " the other repeated, atvd Vv\s ?»m^\\, W^Os. ^-^^^ 
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blazed with points of flame in his white face. " Because 
I'm like other men, I suppose. Because I'm made of 
flesh and blood. Because I love the woman — if you 
must have it — and she was promised to me ; and I have 
lost her." 

He got up from his chair, fiercely dragged it to the 
table, fiercely flung it down there, fiercely flung himself 
upon it. 

The blood had crept into Hartley's face. 

** How do you mean * promised * to you ? " he enquired. 

*'What I say — promised to me — entirely — without 
reservation." 

*'I don't believe it," said Hartley, very quiet. 

Pigott flew up in his chair, then thumped himself 
wearily down again. 

** What the devil is it to me what you believe ? " he said. 

** I believe that you pestered her with unwelcome 
attentions. I believe that it is from you she has run 
away. I believe that, if she comes to harm, it is you who 
have to be thanked for it." 

**Harm?" Pigott repeated; he was in a torment too 
genuine for resentment. "You don't mean she'd make 
away with herself, Hartley? I tell you I'm sick with 
torture when I think of it. She'd nowhere to go. I 
know she hadn't. She told me she hadn't a friend in 
London. I can't make out that she'd any money. She 
was ill. What would become of her. Hartley ? Where 
would she go? Can't you help me? Oh, my God, I 
believe I shall go mad if I don't find her!" 

He folded his arms upon the table and dropped his 
chin upon them ;.his shoulders heaved with emotion. 

"I've fetched the glasses and the water as well as the 
whiskey," Laurie said, coming in with the articles partic- 
ularized under his arms and in his hands. He made a 
grimace at Hartley over the crouching form of his other 
visitor, then filled a glass and placed it, with elaborate 
sympathy, against Pigott's hand. 
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** You'll feel the better for this,*' he said. 

It was not the first glass of whiskey by several that poor 
Pigott had had recourse to in his troubles. It is to be 
questioned if he felt the better for it. If it did not 
lighten his sorrows, however, it further quickened his 
emotion and loosened his tongue. 

" I dare say I seem a fool to you two," he said, glanc- 
ing upward at the other men with his chin still on his 
folded arms. **I can't help that. I'm past caring. I 
have never been so mad about any woman before — never 
in all my experience. I've known women as handsome, 
I suppose; I've had 'em fond of me before ; but never 
one I couldn't rid myself of, that got into all I did and 
thought and felt ; that made my life such a heaven and 
such a hell as this one. You know her — both of you. 
Hartley — you're a fish-blooded fellow, curse you ! — but 
you've got eyes in your head ; did you ever see such a 
perfect form ? Talk about hair, Laurie, there was glori- 
ous hair for you — glorious, glorious hairi *A11 her 
yellow locks unbind — her yellow locks unbind ' " 

** She was an uncommon fine girl, old man," Kerry 
acquiesced, and winked at Hartley over the bent head. 

" The man is maudlin," Hartley said, and turned a 
contemptuous back on him and looked down into the 
fire. 

** I told you we should have some fun," Kerry re- 
minded him, sotto voce, 

**Yes, and if she had loved you," Pigott maundered 
on, his voice half-choked by the fur of his coat-cuff on 
which his face was lying — **if she had loved you, and 
told you so — told you so— and you hkd lost her " 

*' Uncommonly rough on you," said Kerry sympa- 
thetically, shaking his girlish-colored hair. He was 
about to replenish the glass of the disconsolate lover, 
but Hartley stopped him with an emphatic hand upon 
his arm, and Laurie quietly diverted the stream into his 
own glass. 
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At that instant there came a loud ringing of the door- 
bell, and Pigott started to his feet. 

**I must be going/* he said; and pulled his hat 
forward and began to rebutton his coat. 

** Where ?" Hartley asked, turning swiftly round upon 
him. 

"Now, what the devil business is that of yours?" 
Pigott demanded with the sudden, unreasoning fierceness 
of the semi-drunk. " The girl's my affair, I expect, and 
where I go to look for her's my affair. And I'll put up 
with no interference. You wanted to stand in my shoes 
— you know you did, for all your infernally priggish airs. 
And I was sharp enough to see through you; so was 
she — so was she, by Heaven! And laughed at you — 
laughed at you ! " 

** Oh, go to the devil ! " Hartley said, turning again 
upon the fire; and Kerry, with an arm through the fur- 
trimmed one of his friend, led him from the room, start- 
ing the passionate pilgrim again on his quest. 

On the doorstep a messenger was standing with a note 
addressed to ** Laurence Kerry, Esq.," who read the mis- 
sive, standing in the hall. Hartley, solitary and full of 
thought, heard the young actor's light step as he sprang 
upstairs. Presently he came down more slowly and 
entered with the open letter in his hand. 

'* Excuse me, doctor. I had to leave you a few 
minutes," he said. ** Upwell has sent to me for some of 
his goods and chattels, as the * Private Secretary * has it, 
left behind in his room. A gold bracelet — a present for 
the charming Kitty, no doubt, and I wonder who was 
the confiding jeweller ? — a gold bracelet on the table by 
his bedside. Tve been up to look, and it isn't there." 

**It was there, I know. I saw it a score of times," 
Hartley said. *'He didn't buy it; it belonged to his 
sister. You'd better call on good, considerate Mrs. 
Welch below, to render an account " 

*' She's probably bagged it for the week's rent in lieu 
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of the notice she's been making such a clatter about," 
Kerry opined airily. 

But cautious enquiries called down the kitchen stairs 
elicited from the landlady the assurance that the top 
floor was still in the condition in which Mr. Upwell had 
left it, neither she nor Mrs. Cobb having had time to 
think about clearing up to-day. 

No one had been into the room but Susan, who had 
discovered the absence of the lodger. 

**Any thing missin'?" demanded Mrs. Welch in the 
tone of one who scents the battle from afar. 

** Nothing missing," returned Kerry promptly. *'I 
was thinking about a newspaper I lent Mr. Upwell yester- 
day. Nothing of importance, thank you, Mrs. Welch. 

** Looks a little fishy for the captivating Susan, eh ? 
the young man ventured, with raised brows, as he came 
back into the room. 

Hartley may have heard him, but he made no reply, 
staring down heavily into the fire. 

"All I've got to do is to say it isn't there, I suppose," 
Laurie went on, dragging forward the inkstand, and sit- 
ting down before it with squared shoulders. '* I wonder 
if the old buffer who was here this morning succeeded in 
discovering the whereabouts of our gay Alfred, by the 
way ? " 

" I suppose Upwell wouldn't know where this girl has 
gone ? " Hartley asked. 

'*Not he," said Kerry, bending over the blotting-pad. 
*'How do you spell 'searched,' doctor? e-r or u-r? 
Thanks. She was uncommonly set on making out 
Alfred's address. Where the dickens is his note ? I 
want to see if he wrote * bracelet ' with a ^ or an s. One 
thing about Upwell, he could always spell ! Ready to 
go on her knees to me for it." 

** And what did you do ?" Hartley asked. He turned 
round and regarded the bent head of the young man, the 
fair hair drooping above the inkstand. 
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** Gave it her, of course/' said Kerry, glancing up, his 
tongue in his cheek. ** Curse the pen! Here's an 
infernal fly in the ink ! I swear here's all the flies of 
summer drowned in the inkpot, doctor ! Poor old 
Alfred — he's a fool, but I didn't want to give him away. 
I had to put her off the scent." 

**She stuck to him through his illness — she He 

owed her something." 

** Yes, that just was it," Laurie said, thumping his 
letter on the blotting-pad. **And the poor devil's got 
about as much as he can manage now." 

When the young man came back from despatching his 
letter Hartley was ready to start. 

** I think I'll be off," he said; «* I'm feeling a little run 
down lately, and not much inclined to talk. " 

**ril look in and let you know the latest about our 
love-lorn Pigott," Laurence said. ** Picture a man that 
fancies himself as Paul Pigott does making such a howl- 
ing ass of himself about a lodging-house maid of all 
work ! Thinks he shall go mad because the young 
woman has got the sack from one place, and has to look 
out for another ! " 

** And — in what direction did you send her to look for 
Upwell ? Can you remember ? " Hartley asked as he got 
into his great-coat and took his hat. 

Kerry laughed, a little proud of himself, as he told of 
the landlady named Mrs. Brown, who lived in a street 
off one of the squares, at a number with a five in it. 

" Vague, wasn't it ? But she was quite content. Poor 
Susan ! She wasn't a bad sort, all things considered. 
She kept my linen beautifully. I gave her half a crown, 
all I'd got by me, as she was going away; but she 
wouldn't take it. I shall tell Pigott I always paid her in 
kisses. Won't it put the old fool into a wax ! " 



CHAPTER XX 

"you told me to trust you" 

At eleven o'clock that night Dr. John Hartley returned 
to the flat which he occupied in Wigmore Street, 

The table was still laid for the dinner which had 
been prepared for him at seven. The fire was burn- 
ing brightly, the flames leaping with a cheerful, homely 
sound. Upon the round table, pulled close to the fire, 
the shaded lamp shone softly on the modest array of 
glass and silver, on the bunch of white chrysanthemums 
and brown ivy-leaves which Hartley had himself pur- 
chased of the particular flower-girl he patronized that 
morning. 

The room was large and handsome, home-like and rest- 
ful; but Hartley's observant eyes surveyed the pleasant 
scene with no apparent satisfaction. He had the air of a 
weary man, yet was there something less than its usual 
quiet in his gaze; he sat down in the deeply cushioned 
chair by the fire mechanically, and without any appear- 
ance of enjoyment or conscious relief. 

** Any one been ? " he enquired of the servant who 
answered his bell. 

*' No one, sir, since you were in to ask the same ques- 
tion half an hour ago." 

** What are you doing, Lizzie ? *' 

**I am going to remove the cloth, sir." 

*' Don't remove it. Let it be." 

"Shall I bring you any supper, sir? Cook dished up 
the dinner each time I 'eard you come in, but you were 
gone before it could be served. And cook 'ave gone 
to bed." 

She was a slight, pale-faced girl with an intelligent 
brow, and an inquisitive nose, and a thick fringe of 
dark hair. Her tone was aggrieved, KrA \i€v^^ ^-^ 
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attached and faithful servant, it should have been 
aggrieved : for the master she served well, and took 
under her especial protection, had chosen to be incom- 
prehensible to-night. 

"Shall I bring you some supper, sir?" in a slightly 
raised voice, for the doctor appeared to be listening to a 
passing sound in the street, and had not seemed to hear. 

*'Not just yet, Lizzie. V\\ wait. Some one might 
come in — mightn't they?*' 

** If you hexpect hany one, I'll lay another place," 
Lizzie said, sternly bringing him to book. " Shall I 
do so ? " 

"Ah — thank you, Lizzie. Do that, will you ? It would 
look more hospitable, wouldn't it ? and as if we expecfed 
them." 

"Shall I lay for more than one gentleman, sir?" de- 
manded the sharp Lizzie. "You said * them.' " 

" There wouldn't be more than one, I think," he said; 
and his attention had wandered from the subject in hand ; 
he seemed to be listening again. 

When she had fetched the dishes for the table, Lizzie 
brought forward from the sideboard a basket of grapes 
and a large bunch of violets. 

"These came for you to-day, sir," she said, as she 
placed them on the table. " Hold Mrs. Ferrier's man left 
them. The vi'lets smell nice and sweet, don't they, sir ? " 

"They do indeed, Lizzie." 

He took the flowers in his hand. They were sweet to 
him for their own sake, and quite apart from any senti- 
ment connected with Mrs. Ferrier, a rich and fat old 
patient, who pestered him with obtrusive offerings to 
witness to the admiration she had for his skill in treating 
her for the gout from which she suffered. When he re- 
placed the violets on the table he put them by the plate 
that was opposite his own. 

"I asked you not to close the shutters, Lizzie," he 
said. But Lizzie had gone from the room. 
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He Strode across to the window, pulled back the heavy 
curtains with an impatient hand, unfastened the shutters 
and drew them back. 

The wet and foggy weather had disappeared; the night 
was clear and frosty, and very still. Hartley threw up 
the window and leaned out. The street was almost silent, 
only now and then a passer-by looked up at the light 
streaming across the pavement from the open window. 
He could hear the approaching and departing footsteps 
of such an one for long before and after they went by. 

Hartley lifted his face to the stars spangling the dark 
blue of the sky, and tried to lose himself in the contem- 
plation of that beauty and mystery. How serenely they 
shone down upon that country home hidden among the 
trees, whose modest roof sheltered the dear heads of 
those who loved him ! What peaceful, untroubled dreams 
visited that beloved abode ! And if, through uncurtained 
windows, the stars shone into wakeful eyes, he knew the 
thought that the same stars shone on him also made their 
lustre doubly dear. 

How one's learning, pride, ambition, dwindled, looking 
up to that eternal calm ! How small all the trouble, care, 
the secret passion, fretting away man's life, became ! 
Where was the use of the turmoil, the struggle, the wear- 
ing out of heart and brain? A twinkle of the patient 
stars, on-looking, and all was done with — the fever, the 
fear, the fret — and another set of pygmies, in like fashion, 
frittered away their ridiculous moment of time. 

He, himself-^for what was he agonizing, pushing, striv- 
ing, straining every effort ? What was the end to be ? 
If he failed or succeeded in that which he had made the 
object of his life, what did it matter ? At that moment 
positively nothing — less than nothing to him ! 

He thought again of wakeful eyes looking out into the 
light of the stars at home. He knew that their radiance 
would make no suggestion there of revolt, would sanction 
no heart-sickening depression or disgust, but would seem 
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to speak only of joy and holiness and a living peace. In 
that moment of restlessness, weariness, and dejection, he 
thought that he had been a fool to turn his back upon the 
roof that had sheltered him; upon the simple faiths and 
pure aims and small, engrossing interests. What had he 
gained by it ? Knowledge, that to-night seemed only a 
burden of sorrow; an ever present unrest; a craving for 
that which could never satisfy. That, and a place in a 
crowd, held only by ceaseless and most wearying effort. 
What he had lost was known to him and God. 

He told himself in that moment that he was sick of the 
struggle; that his ambition, which till then had sustained, 
had fallen from him; that he no longer cared even for 
success, but only longed to see the light of the stars 
shining upon the ponds and pools, the trees and fields and 
roadways of home. He had so suddenly grown weary. 
He would like to be away from this unrest which had 
seized upon his brain, this strange fire which consumed 
his heart, this passion of the blood — away where life was 
simplest and safest, among the old loved things of his 
memory. 

The sparrows that chirped at dawn, the small rabbits 
that scudded across the grassy lanes when day was over, 
the insects that buzzed their happy hour in the hot air, 
the wild duck flying with stretched neck athwart the 
gray of the evening sky, the pheasant calling its harsh 
good-night in the grove, the lambs leaping and bleating 
in their folds— all, all were dear to him. The blossoming 
hedgerows, the tangle of wayside flowers — dandelion, 
great white nettle, thistle with its violet crown; the over- 
arching blackberry branches, and the trailing, tangling 
bryony-bine creeping over and among all ; the shadows, 
resting, dancing, upon the white roadway, the patter of 
the rain among the leaves — with these, and such as these, 
his heart was. Why had he left them? 

And all the time, with his eyes upon the stars, and that 
side of his thought over which he had control busy with 
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such matters, he was listening — straining his ears to 
listen — for a footstep that did not come; that he longed, 
yet dreaded to hear; that something, beyond him and the 
part of his mental machinery understanded of his phi- 
losophy, told him he certainly would hear before his watch 
was done. 

It came at last. Faint, wavering, uncertain. Now 
and again it stopped; and at such times. Hartley, stand- 
ing before the window, his arms upstretched to- the sash 
above his head, grasped the woodwork tightly with strain- 
ing fingers, and with the intentness of his listening almost 
ceased to breathe. But after such pauses the footstep 
always came on again. Nearer and nearer — till at last it 
stopped in the centre of the patch of light glowing from 
Hartley's window. 

Then Hartley, leaning out into the night, and putting 
a great restraint upon himself, addressed the woman 
standing before him in tones approaching the calm of his 
natural voice : 

" I knew that you would come. I have been waiting 
for you," he said. 

She did not reply. She only came a little nearer, and 
leaned with an air of great weariness — almost as if she 
were clinging to them for support — upon the railings of 
the area. 

** Courage ! I am coming," he said. For he thought 
he saw in her exhausted face that her strength was leav- 
ing her. 

In less than a minute he had unlocked the outer door 
and was standing, bare-headed, at her side. 

** Come, dear," he whispered. ** Come to me." 

And he gently unfastened her fingers from the rails, 
put his arm strongly about her, and led her in, 

" Dear, I have been horribly frightened, but I thought 
that you would come to me," he said. 

The voice sounded far off in Susan's ears; the room, 
with its light and warmth, its fragrance of violets and 
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glimmer of silver and glass, its suggestion of a luxury 
that had once been familiar but was now lost to her, 
danced confusedly before her eyes. She had an indistinct 
impression of a voice — she thought it was her mother's — 
telling her, with gentle authority, to hold her head low — 
lower — to her knees. And her mother's hands — she was 
so glad to feel them about her again, and she leaned 
toward them, trying to lay her cheek against them — 
removed* her hat and unfastened the jacket at her throat. 

A minute — and that sweet vision of the lost mother 
had vanished, and Susan was leaning back in her chair, 
while Dr. Hartley, standing at her side, held a glass to 
her lips. 

*' That's much better," he said encouragingly, as her 
eyes opened upon his. ** Now drink this, and don't try 
to talk. Keep quite quiet for a time." 

She was so glad to keep quiet. She thought that she 
would like to lie back in that luxurious restfulness for 
ever. Remembrance did not fully come back to her. 
She only vaguely felt that she had never been so happy 
in all her life before. 

Hartley, watching her as he stood upon the hearth, 
rang the bell. 

" Lizzie," he said, **the friend whom I expected has 
come at last. But she has been ill, and is tired. Could 
you get ready a basin of hot soup for her, Lizzie ? It 
would do her more good than any thing." 

Lizzie looked sharply across at the figure lying back 
motionless in her master's big chair. She noted the 
pallor of the face, the disorder of the luxuriant bright 
hair, the exhaustion visible in every line of the fine form. 
Then, with one swift glance at the doctor, standing with 
his face averted from hers, she silently withdrew to do 
his bidding. 

Lizzie had known haif-frozen children admitted to the 
warmth of that fireside. The flower-girl from the street 
corner — in reality a miserably ill-favored woman of forty 
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— had been more than once made over to Lizzie's care to 
feed and warm. A half-lunatic old man, rescued from a 
following of boys who were rendering him madder still 
with terror and impotent fury, had spent the best part of 
a day mumbling and grimacing in that safe retreat. 
These things Lizzie had known, and to a limited extent 
sanctioned. But this — was not this different ? 

"We *ave never 'ad hany goings-on same as this 
before," Lizzie said as she went, not with the best grace 
in the world, to heat the soup. 

While it was preparing, Lizzie's master went on his 
knees before the prostrate Susan, and drew off her gloves, 
and chafed the cold, lifeless hands in his own. The 
roughness and discbloration that her work had induced 
had disappeared in the forced idleness of illness, and the 
hands were white and soft as of old; the tapered fingers 
and oval nails bearing witness to those " better days " 
their owner had enjoyed. 

Hartley, to whom the beauty of form always strongly 
appealed, had admired the hands from the first. Having 
chafed them into warmth and life, he did not at once 
release them, but held them closely clasped in his own. 

Susan made not the faintest resistance, only watched 
him lazily through half-closed eyes, a contented smile 
creeping about the corners of her mouth. 

"You are feeling better?" he asked her softly. 
"Don't answer, if you don't want to speak." 

The smile about her lips deepened a little, but she 
made no other reply. She felt that she never wanted to 
think or talk or act again — never to break, with the least 
change of movement, the spell of ineffable content which 
seemed to bind all her faculties. 

He heard Lizzie's step in the hall; he kissed the hands 
he held, and, gently relinquishing them, got upon his 
feet. 

"Here is the soup," he said. 

"Can I close the shutters now?" Lizzie demanded 
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severely. ** Perhaps you did not notice, sir, that the 
window is still wide open ? " 

" I had forgotten. But the air has been good for her. 
Shut it now, Lizzie. " 

" There's a regular crowd in the street, lookin' in. I 
*ope they're gratified!" Lizzie said, rattling down the 
window. But in her displeasure she exaggerated. There 
was no crowd. Only one man had stopped, in passing 
by, to gaze at the attractive interior. 

" I don't think you need sit up. I sha'n't want to 
trouble you again, Lizzie." 

** Thank you, sir. But if you do want me I shall be 
there. Cook 'ave gone to bed; but I don't go till the 
'ouse is settled," said Lizzie. 

She looked with open inquisitiveness while she spoke 
at the stranger, of whose presence there she so entirely 
disapproved, and, with her head in the air, walked out of 
the room. 

**'E ain't a-goin* to the bad, hafter hall, I 'ope," said 
Lizzie to herself, with a great misgiving in her faithful 
breast. 

Susan resented being called upon to exert herself so 
far as to eat the soup, but, having commenced the task, 
went through it with some eagerness to the finish. By 
the time the last spoonful had disappeared something 
of the benumbing weariness of mind and body had dis- 
appeared also, and of her own accord she spoke. 

** I am glad I found you," she said. Her voice was low 
and uncertain, as if she were struggling to talk through 
an almost overwhelming sleepiness. **I came past — 
often — but I was not sure." 

** Why didn't you ring and make sure ? " 

She shook her head with a movement of utter languor. 

**I don't know. If I hadn't seen you I should have 
been wandering outside — all night." 

**I felt you were near," he told her. **I knew you 
would come. Why didn't you come to me at first ? " 
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**I had an address," Susan said vaguely, **but I don't 
know London very well and I lost myself often. I tried 
to find it till it was quite dark. Then I wanted to lodge 
with some people we knew at home. I found the place — 
a shop in a horrid street — but the people we knew had 
gone away. Afterward — I don't know how I got there, 
I was confused — I found myself in a noisy, crowded 
place. But it was dark, and I felt safest among a lot of 
people " 

**Why, in God's name, did you not come to me?" 

**I kept hoping I should meet you, and that you would 
take care of me, and tell me what to do." 

"I have been hunting for you ever since I heard — 
Russell Square, Cavendish Square, Queen's Square — 

because Kerry said And you — where were you, 

Susan ? " 

" I never wish to know. The houses and shops ceased 
once, and there were low parapets on each side of the 
road, and horrid figures in stone that me shudder " 

**Holborn Viaduct. You were getting toward the 
City." 

" I don't know what made it seem so dreadful. I 
dared not go any further. I turned back and saw some 
food in a shop. I knew that I was hungry then — I had 
thought I was only tired. I went in and asked for a cup 
of coffee and a bun. A man came and sat at the same 
table. I was glad, because he was tall and big, and 
looked a little like you. I thought I would rest and ask 
the people of the shop to tell me where to get a night's 
lodging. But this man looked so fixedly — and then it 
seemed they were all looking; and I saw that, although 
the place was full, I was the only woman there. I did 
not drink my coffee, even. I called the waitress to pay 
her; and when I felt in my pocket, my purse was gone." 

Hartley, sitting opposite her, leaning forward in his 
chair, put up his hands to his head, and watched her from 
the penthouse so formed above his brow. Her recital, 
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told in a painfully monotonous and drowsy tone, tried 
him severely. 

**It had been stolen on that horrid bridge. I had 
come to a stop there, I was so startled ; and all at once 
there seemed quite a little crowd of people pressing upon 
me, and I felt the skirt of my dress pulled. 

** The man who looked like you asked me what was the 
matter, and I told him. He was very kind — not surprised 
at all — and he asked no questions. He paid for the 
coffee and the bun, — I should like to see him one day and 
pay him back, — and he came out of the shop with me, and 
walked at my side and talked to me." 

** Infernal beast ! Weren't there any police about ? 
Why didn't you speak to a policeman ? " 

** How could I, when he had done me that favor ? And 
he was very polite and kind." 

Hartley snorted savagely, digging his elbows into the 
knees upon which they rested. 

** What did he say to you? " he asked. 

** He asked me if I was often out so late alone; and if 
I lived in that neighborhood." 

** And of course you did not reply ? " 

** I cou*ld not tell a perfect stranger that I had no 
home. I tried, but I could not." 

** Well ?" Hartley questioned sharply, through hard- 
set teeth. 

^* So I said I was going to find a friend in this street — 
I could think of no other place — and I asked him to 
direct me there. He asked leave to bring me in a han- 
som, but I could not put him to that further expense. 
He would have walked with me " 

** How did you get rid of him ? " 

**I said I preferred to walk alone. I thanked him 
again, and he lifted his hat and went. Are you angry 
with him?" 

** It is you that I am angry with," he said. 
*' Why ? " She smiled lazily at him with half-shut eye& 
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Now that she was immersed in that blessed restfulness, 
safe from cold, from night, from terrifying solitariness, 
from cruel crowds — safe with him — she could be afraid of 
nothing any more. She had no fear of him or his anger. 

** Because you deign to talk with a man who might be 
a chimney-sweep, but certainly is not a gentleman," he 
said, for he could not tell her all the cause of his dis- 
pleasure. 

Susan was too indifferent to dispute the assertion. 

** Just for a moment he reminded me of you," she said; 
**and I thought it so kind of him to leave me when I 
asked." 

** Perhaps it was," he said grudgingly. He got up 
from his chair. ** You have had nothing to eat all day; 
you should be famishing," he said. **Come and eat, 
Susan." 

**I believe that I have been half dead with hunger," 
she admitted; **only that I have been quite dead with 
tiredness and have not noticed." 

He helped her to rise, and removed her jacket with the 
quick, deft fingers that seemed made for whatever work 
they were engaged on — made at that moment for the-task 
of waiting on an exhausted woman, overtaxed in body 
and mind. 

Presently she was seated at the table opposite him. In 
her well-made black dress, and with no head-covering 
save that of her beautiful hair, there was no longer any 
sign of servitude about her. She looked, he saw, a lady 
from head to foot, as well as that which he had always 
acknowledged her to be, a beautiful and interesting 
woman. Hartley took some food on his own plate, but 
he made only a pretence of eating. He watched her — 
grudging to remove his eyes for an instant from her face 
— and on his own face were signs of an emotion and a 
hardly repressed excitement quite foreign to its usual 
quiet composure. 

*'The violets are for you, dear," Vv^ s^\^ %<^^*Cv^. 
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"See! I put them all ready for you against your 
plate." 

She bent her face to them with a slow sigh of content. 

"They are delicious," she said. "Every thing is 
delicious ! " 

" I think I wronged that man — that chimney-sweep — 
horribly. He could not have resembled me in the least. 
He did what I could not do. I could not leave you, 
dear." 

"I thought it very good of him," Susan said naively. 

" If another man had been in his place now — Pigott, 
for instance " 

Susan shivered. 

"I saw him," she said. "It was when I first came 
here — hours — oh, hours ago ! His back was to me, and I 
ran away. Yet every moment I was in terror, expecting 
to feel his hand upon my shoulder. If he had touched 
me I should have died." 

"Why need you fear him so ?" 

" He has tormented me, and sometimes frightened 
me. And — I do not trust him." 

".Is there no one you can trust, Susan ? " 

"Only you," she said. 

"My dear one! Why do you trust me?" he asked 
her. 

His usually colorless face was flushed, and he pushed 
away his plate and leaned toward her across the table, 
watching her with yearning eyes. 

She smiled without looking at him. 

" Ah, why ? " she echoed softly. " I haven't thought. 
I don't know." 

He said no more until she had finished eating, which 
was not very long. She seemed, in truth, too exhausted 
physically to care for the trouble of eating. But she 
took some of the grapes he pushed toward her — took 
them on her plate, and idly stirred them there with the 
tips of her long fingers. 
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Suddenly, and for the first time, she lifted her lids 
fully and met his eyes across the table. 

** You told me to trust you, you know," she said. 

He drew in his breath sharply at that, and roused him- 
self and sat upright. 

"I know," he said. "Is the day coming, I wonder, 
when I shall be doubly damned for having told you to 
do that?" 

He got up from the table and went to her, standing a 
little behind her, with his hand upon her chair. 

** Susan," he said, " I think I know all about you that 
there is to know, my dear." 

Susan looked down upon the grapes she was touching, 
here and there, with the tips of her fingers, and said 
nothing. 

" I know your simple history. That you have had 
better days, and that, when necessity came, you tried to 
earn your bread in the only fashion which seemed open 
to you. That is so, dear ? " 

**That is so," Susan admitted, lazily chasing the 
grapes upon the plate. 

** And, having tried that manner of life, you don't wish 
to go back to it." 

" Never again ! never — never ! " 

"Then — what do you intend to do, Susan?" 

She was silent for a minute. 

"I want you to tell me that," she said slowly at 
length. 

He took a firmer grip of the chair he held, and looked 
away from her. 

" What do you suppose that I shall tell you to do ? " 
he asked in a voice that had thickened and altered. 

"I don't know." 

" Is it nothing to you ? Don't you care ? " 

"I don't think I care at all. I have tried and failed — 
and I am tired. What does it matter what becomes of 
me?" 
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** Your father and mother are dead, I know; but have 
you no one ? Isn't there one man or woman to whom 
you can turn in this your hour of great necessity ? For 
it is that, Susan; it is that, although you may not recog- 
nize it — and I dare not hide it from you. Tell me truly — 
my darling — do not keep any thing back from me now! 
Don't, for God's sake, deceive me!" 

" I have sisters," she said, ** but they cannot help me; 
and a brother, but he is cruel. There is no one who 
wants me — no one to whom I can turn. I want to forget 
these things — don't make me talk of them." 

**Then" — he began; he stopped; he took his hand 
from the back of her chair, and laid it heavily upon her 
shoulder; he stooped over her, and, with his other hand 
beneath her chin, turned her face back till his own was 
above it. 

" Do you love me, Susan ? " he asked her. She was 
so close to him that she plainly heard the heart thumping 
in his breast. ** You love me, dear ? " 

'*Yes." 

For a long minute he held her so, and looked deep into 
her eyes; eyes that bore his gaze with a composure born 
of recklessness and innocence; that looked back into his 
with a confidence and trust in him that smote his heart. 

Slowly, very slowly he moved his grasp from her 
shoulder, and slowly let go her face. She had dreaded 
and longed for the kiss that she expected to fall upon her 
lips. It never came. 

He walked to the window and stood there, his back to 
her, his hands thrust in his trouser pockets, gazing before 
him. He may have thought he looked out again upon 
the night and the stars. The most gloriously bespangled 
heaven would have looked as blank and as hopeless to 
him just then as the shutters, a few inches removed from 
his face, at which he stared, not seeing them. 

When he turned, the flush and stir of emotion had died 
out of his face, and his eyes \ooked vieary and haggard. 
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** Susan/* he said, **I wish you had gone to any other 
man or woman on God's earth before you came to me." 

She looked at him with startled eyes, but said nothing. 

" Why did you come to me ? " 

** You know why I came. Because there was no one 
else, and I trusted you." 

**Will you do what I ask you, what I think best for 
you, trusting me still?" 

''Yes." 

He looked at her in a minute's silence : at her figure 
drooping wearily in her chair, at her head with its crown 
of hair, so beautiful in the light of the lamp. Her face 
was hanging listlessly now; its expression of half-awakened 
rapture had given place to a half-awakened hopelessness. 

He crossed the room and took up her hat and jacket, 
and brought them to her. 

** I know where I can get you a night's lodging. Come 
at once," he said. 

She made no resistance. As if more than his life and 
hers depended on it he hurried her into her outer gar- 
ments. When he had fastened the last button and had 
helped her to her feet, it was evident to him that, from 
fatigue and weakness combined, she was scarcely able to 
stand. 

He steeled his heart against that knowledge. 

"Perhaps we shall meet a hansom," he said. **If 
not, it is only ten minutes' walk. I know the people to 
whom I am taking you. You can stay with them, and be 
safe till — till we arrange something." 

He put his hand through her arm and half led, half 
dragged her from the room. 

In the hall her heavy feet stumbled over the mat; she 
fell forward, and in the next instant his arms were hold- 
, ing her tightly clasped against his breast. 

** Susan ! For God's sake — for your sake — for mine! " 
he said. 

He whispered the words incoheietvXX^ ^ \v\«» Xv^'s* 'a.^vcv^\- 
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her ear, passionately calling on her for their souls' sake 
to exert the little strength that remained to her. 

There came a ring of the hall-door bell. Instantly 
another door into the hall opened, and Lizzie, alert, 
rather more sharp-looking than usual, appeared. 

She saw the woman of whose presence there she so 
strongly disapproved, hatted and jacketed, leaning back 
faintly against the wall. The doctor, very pale, and 
breathing quickly, came forward at once and waited with 
impatience for her to unbar the door. 

** It is a message for me," he said. ** Quick! '* 

It was. He took the paper on which were written an 
address and the words, ** Come at once," from the mes- 
senger's hand, and, having glanced at it, turned to Lizzie. 

**I was about to see this lady to her home," he said. 
**I dare not stop to do that now. She is very tired, and 
not very well, besides. Could you manage to put her up 
for the night, Lizzie ? " 

Lizzie, with an air of declining to entertain the proj- 
ect for an instant, reached Hartley's great-coat from the 
wall. 

**It would be himpossible to prepare a bed now, sir," 
she said. 

** I should be grateful to you if you would manage it," 
he persisted. 

He pushed open the door of the dining-room, whis- 
pered to Susan to enter, and closed the door upon her. 

** She is ill, and friendless, and full of trouble. Be a 
good girl and help her, Lizzie," he said. 

** She seems 'elpless," Lizzie said in her scornful way. 
"Ain't she right in 'er 'ed, sir ? " 

**She is dead tired. She is like one walking in her 
sleep," he said. ** I'm not coming in again all night, nor 
perhaps in the morning. You've done a lot of kind 
things to please me, Lizzie. I shall know she's safe in 
your hands." 

Lizzie gave him no assurances; but it was a habit 
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with her not to lessen obligation by too great a show of 
amiability. Hartley knew she would not fail him. 

** I'll just tell her it's all right, and bid her good-night," 
he said. 

A roomy, leather-covered couch was drawn up on one 
side of the fireplace, and Susan had flung herself down 
upon this, half sitting, half lying upon it, with her face 
hidden in the wide, plush-covered cushion at its head. 

Hartley sat down beside her, and presently laid his 
hand upon her shoulder. 

"I must go, dear," he said softly. ** Say good-night 
to me, Susan." 

But she took no notice, nor did she stir beneath his 
touch. 

He kept his hand upon her and looked in silence with 
aching eyes at the loose knot of bright hair at the back of 
her head, which, indeed, was all he could see of her. 

**You are not angry with me? disappointed?" he 
asked her presently, leaning over her, whispering the 
words. **Dear, you would not be, if you knew." 

Absolute stillness and silence on the part of the figure 
on the couch. 

His fingers closed with a firmer pressure upon her 
shoulders. 

** Don't be unhappy — don't lose heart," he implored, 
leaning over her till his lips touched the loosened hair 
upon her neck. ** Life doesn't end here for either of us, 
Susan, thank God! There's a good stretch of it still 
before you and me. We — you said that you would trust 
me — we will help each other to make the best we can of 
it,- dear — and that for each other's sake. Do you know 
what it costs me to go ? Don't let me go without a word. 
Say good-by to me, Susan." 

In the silence that followed he heard Lizzie's cough in 
the hall — a cough meant to recall him to his duty. The 
words ** Come at once," on the sheet of paper flung upon 
the door-mat, seemed breathed into his ear. 
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" I shall see you in the morning — not early, because I 
want you to rest," he said. ** In the morning what ought 
to be done will seem easier and clearer than it does 
to-night — to both of us. Good-by, Susan. Let me see 
your face, dear." 

But she buried her face deeper in the cushion as the 
only sign she heard. 

He bent closer still and hid his face for a minute in the 
loose, abundant hair. Then he got upon his feet, and, 
without another look in the direction of the prostrate 
figure, went from the room. 

** She can *ave my bed, if that's good enough for her, 
and I can sleep upon the floor," Lizzie said, as she opened 
the door for her master. 



CHAPTER XXI 
THE DOCTOR IS CURED 

But Susan would not hear of Lizzie's bed nor of any 
other. 

**Let me be as I am," she said; **I am too tired to 
stir. Only let me be ! " 

So Lizzie, finding persuasion of no avail, and having 
a shrewd notion that such force as she could employ 
would be effectless with a woman who, if a few years 
younger than herself, was a head and shoulders taller 
and weighed a couple of stones more, desisted from 
entreaty and argument. She lifted Susan's feet to the 
sofa instead, and fetched a warm rug from the doctor's 
bedroom with which to cover her. It seemed to her, 
from the movement of the shoulders and the sound of the 
girl's voice as she uttered her impatient protest, that she 
was crying; but the face still remained hidden and Lizzie 
could not be sure. Before she had completed her minis- 
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trations she knew, from the alteration in her breathing, 
that the stranger-woman slept. 

** Master 'd never *ave got *er out of the 'ouse," Lizzie 
said to herself, considering htr prot^g^e with small favor. 
** If 'e 'ad, she'd 'ave sunk on the doorstep. Lucky *e 
was called away! If honly she'll go before 'e come back, 
luckier still ! " 

The girl threw herself down on the hearthrug and 
pulled a cushion from the arm-chair for her head to 
rest on. 

**'0w do I know what 'er little game is? I'm not so 
soft as to leave 'er alone in 'is room, neither. 'E'd 
never suspec* nothing. She've maybe got her friends 
houtside. But I'm near the fire-harms, and I'm near the 
bell, and hif she stir I'm ready." 

But as time went on the suspicions of the sharp Lizzie 
became allayed; her resolution to keep awake failed her. 
In the warmth of the fire, drowsiness at last overcame 
her, and with her hand still within easy reach of the 
poker, the stout little protectress of Hartley's property 
fell asleep. 

In spite of her prolonged vigil she was awake at her 
usual hour in the morning, and finding that Susan, who 
had scarcely stirred in her heavy slumber of exhaustion, 
was still asleep, Lizzie went from the room, turning the 
key in the lock by way of precaution. 

In less than an hour, having made her toilet and per- 
formed other duties proper to her office, she was back. 
The time had arrived at which she always **did" the 
doctor's room, lit his fire, and laid his breakfast. Lizzie 
did not dream of postponing those duties. 

**Hif she can sleep through it, she shall," Lizzie said 
to herself, raking out the ashes from the hearth with a 
rattle and a scraping calculated to awake the Seven 
Sleepers and to put the stoutest nerves on edge. **Hif 
she wake — so much the better." 

But Susan was sunk in such a heavy stupor that she 
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did not wake for some time. The fire was lit and crack- 
ling cheerfully, the carpet swept, the furniture dusted, 
and the table laid for breakfast, before she at length 
opened her eyes. And when she did so she still lay for 
minutes without stirring a finger, her eyes resting on so 
much as she could see of the room without moving her 
head; unconscious of time, place, almost of identity — 
conscious only that it was well for her to preserve insen- 
sibility as long as possible. 

But Lizzie, who had seen the eyes glisten beneath the 
half-open lids, and knew that the stranger was awaking, 
suddenly made such a clatter with the knives and forks 
she was putting on the table that Susan, with a start, 
leaped to a fuller consciousness. 

She raised herself upon her elbow and looked about 
the handsome room with its pleasant air of the comfort 
and the luxury she had known and loved and lost; looked 
at Lizzie, trim and neat, but for the mat of dark hair 
above her eyes ; looked round the room again — even yet 
recognition was not fully established. 

**rd lay a guinea she ain't right in 'er 'ed,'* Lizzie 
said to herself, pausing, plate-basket in hand, to look at 
the girl upon the couch. She rattled the silver again to 
call attention to herself. 

"You feel kind of dazed-like, at present, don't you ?*' 
she asked. 

Susan laid back her head, heavy and muddled with 
pain, upon her cushion. 

** Have I been here all night ? " she asked. 

*' Hall night." 

Susan gazed with questioning eyes, but said nothing. 

** You was there on the sofy, and I was 'ere on the 
'earth," Lizzie explained, indicating the two positions 
with a tablespoon, and in a tone suited to that weakness 
of intellect which in her mind was now an established fact. 

"Did you really stay with me all night? That was 
very kind. " 
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**The gentleman, who's my master, told me to be kind," 
"Lizzie said, smoothing the shining table-cloth with her 
hand. ** You know who my master is ? " 

Susan's eyes wavered and fell away from the other 
girl's, the red blood surged into her white cheeks. 

**Dr. Hartley," she said, not very distinctly. **I 
know this is his house." 

**'E rent this floor, at hany rate. I've waited on him 
this two year and more. And 'ow'd you come to make 
your way 'ere hever so late last night, now ? The master 
'adn't the time to give me the full 'istory. * See hafter 
*er, Lizzie,' 'e said, and 'ad to 'urry hoff. 'Ow'd you 
come 'ere, now ? " 

**I wanted to speak to Dr. Hartley," said Susan. She 
could not summon the spirit to resent the question. ** I 
was very tired. I suppose he let me stay." 

**But now wouldn't you like to be getting hup and 
'aving a wash and a brush — your 'air's hall hany'ow — and 
you'd per'aps like to be getting hoff before the master 
come back ? " 

Susan sat up and slowly turned her legs to the floor; 
the rug which had covered her in the night fell about her 
feet. 

** I will be going at once, if you please," she said; but 
she had to grasp her head tightly in two hands because 
of the pain in it, and she sat huddled together, miserably 
shivering, upon the couch. 

Lizzie's brows came together distrustfully as she looked 
at her. She was not a hard-hearted girl by any means. 
She had acquiesced willingly enough when those other 
waifs and strays of the streets had been harbored ; but 
this was not the type of person to whom she wished 
her master to show benevolence. The poor creature 
had. not many wits, certainly, but Lizzie was not blind 
to her personal attractions, amd she knew it was better 
to get her out of the house. She saw the shaking hands 
put up to the head with dismay. 

15 
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** Give way to 'er and she'll be hill ! " said Lizzie. 

She went away and returned in a few minutes with a 
cup of strong tea, which she made the girl drink. Then 
she fetched a basin of water and held it while Susan 
bathed her head and face, wetting all that deep-gold hair 
which hung in unconsidered disarray, and which Lizzie 
thought it was possible her master — having his weak- 
nesses like other men — might admire very much. She 
did not spare those heavy locks at all, and when the 
water had soaked and darkened them, temporarily sub- 
duing their tendency to curl, Lizzie's spirits rose. 

**Like so many rats' tails, ain't it? "she said cheer- 
fully, wringing out the superfluous moisture. 

It was a relief to see that, with the hair brushed tightly 
back from her face and twisted into a hard lump at the 
back of the head, with her white cheeks and heavy, 
blurred eyes, Susan was almost plain. 

"I am better," Susan said. She got upon her feet. 
** I will go away now that I feel better." 

** You know best if you feel well enough," Lizzie said, 
visited with a tardy compunction. "Heat a bit of 
breakfast first, at hany rate." 

But Susan moved with hurried, unsteady steps to the 
door. 

** I must get away at once," she said. 

** Hany message for the master ?" 

The painful blood came in a rush to the white cheeks 
again. 

** Tell him I thanked him, and that — I am gone." 

''Shall I say where?" 

Susan looked blankly at the inquisitive eyes looking 
into hers and shook her head. 

** Shall I say 'ome, then?" 

''If you like. Yes." 

" Then 'ave a keb to take you there. You hain't fit 
for walking yet." 

Without waiting for consent the girl went to the hall- 
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door and blew a whistle. When the cab drew up in 
response, Susan, with still that look of semi-stupefaction 
upon her face which had justified Lizzie's belief that she 
was deficient in intellect, felt helplessly in her pocket. 

**I have lost my purse. It was stolen yesterday. I 
had forgotten," she said. 

Lizzie went at once and fetched her own purse and put 
a few shillings into the other girl's hand. She did not 
expect to be a loser thereby, and if she were she would 
not grudge a little to get this intruder safely away before 
her master's return. 

When Susan was seated in the cab she drew from her 
jacket-pocket a small gold bracelet, lying loose there, 
and put it into Lizzie's hand. 

"Perhaps I can never repay you the money, and you 
have been very kind to me. Will you take this from me, 
and my best thanks ? " she said. 

Then the cab drove away. 

In an hour's time Lizzie, hearing her master's step in 
the hall, followed him into the dining-room. She was in 
time to see him stop short within the door, looking at the 
empty couch. The rug was lying in a heap upon the 
floor, as Susan had left it; the crimson plush cushion 
still bore the impress of her head. 

Hartley turned sharply round upon the servant at his 
elbow. 

" Where is she ? " he asked, pointing to the place where 
Susan had lain, and Lizzie quailed a little before the look 
in his eyes and the tone of his voice. "Is she still in 
bed, Lizzie ? " 

"Oh, no, sir! no prayin' would get her to bed; her 
mind was so set on the sofy. She laid there all night, 
and there she was this morning, sound as a rock, when I 
come to do up the room." 

"Where is she now?" 

" She's gone, sir." 
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"Did she say that she was coming back? What mes- 
sage did she leave ?" 

**'Er thanks and kind regards, and she was reluctant 
compelled to go 'ome." 

** Nothing more ? She couldn't go so ! Are you certain 
that was all ? " 

**That was hall, sir. So I fetched 'er a keb, and 'ome 
she went." 

Hartley, with another long look at the vacant couch, 
walked over to the window. 

Lizzie watched his back, which was turned toward her, 
with a mixture of offence and uneasiness. In a very 
honest and praiseworthy way she was fond of her master, 
who never, as Lizzie was in the habit of expressing it to 
her friends, " 'ad hacted hany thing but the gentleman to 
her." She liked to manage his affairs for him, as all 
women, whether in Lizzie's class or not, like to manage 
the affairs of their masculine friends. She knew that he 
ought to be grateful to her for her success in so promptly 
ridding him of the embarrassing stranger, and she had 
thought it more than possible he might express his grati- 
tude. And here was the young man standing silent, 
with blank face and bent head, and with every appear- 
ance of having received a blow rather than a benefit. 

**'Ave you 'ad your breakfas', sir, or shall I bring you 
some ? " she asked, and some of the grievance she felt 
was audible in her voice. 

Hartley did not even hear her. 

" Was she quite well ? " he asked. ** She was suffering 
from excessive fatigue. Was she in a fit state to go away 
alone ? " 

**She was fit enough," declared Lizzie, not very 
graciously. ** She slep' all night like a top. I should 
know, for I lay awake on the boards watchin' 'er hall 
the time." 

** I asked you to be good to her. I knew you would 
be good." 
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" I were," acknowledged Lizzie^ walking across to the 
couch. 

**But you should have kept her here. You shouldn't 
have let her go." 

**And 'er set on going 'ome?" said the aggrieved 
Lizzie. " *0w was I to stop 'er ? What was I to do ? " 

He turned round sharply upon her. 

** What are you doing now ? " 

"Putting the sofy straight, sir. I don't know 'ow I 
come to leave it like this." 

** Let it alone — do you hear ? Don't touch it." 

Lizzie relinquished her intention of punching and 
pommelling the red plush cushion into shape, and looked 
at her master with astonishment and resentment in her 
eyes. Not even about those disgusting ** insides of 
things," which he kept in spirits in his bedroom, and 
which Lizzie itched to throw away, had he ever spoken 
to her so sharply ! She stooped to pick up the rug, which 
was lying in a heap on the carpet as it had fallen from 
Susan, and Hartley came across the room and pulled it 
from her hands. 

" 'Tis the one hoff your hown bed, sir. I wrapped 'er 
in it so she might be comf'table " 

" I am asking you not to interfere — I am asking you to 
leave these things alone," the doctor said in tones of 
exasperation. " Can you not understand? Leave them 
as they are — and leave me. I want nothing." 

But Lizzie had not been gone many minutes when 
Hartley's bell rang, summoning her back again. 

He was sitting on the sofa, and Lizzie, looking at him 
and seeing the hair, usually sleek and straight, standing 
up in wild disorder, shrewdly suspected that his head had 
been buried in the cushion where Susan's head had lain. 
His eyes were fretful and restless, his face was very pale. 

**I ain't at all sure 'e 'aven't been crying," Lizzie said 
to herself sorrowfully, contemptuous of the weakness. 
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"Lizzie,** he said, **tell me some more about this 
affair. I have been up all night with an anxious case. I 
am tired and have been trying to get to sleep, but I can- 
not, because this thing worries me. The lady you saw 
last night came to me in a great difficulty. She wanted 
my help. I meant to help her. Then — I had to go 
away. It is a trouble to me to think I did not help her 
after all. There is the chance that she comes back. If 
she happens to come when I am out, bring her in and 
keep her — somehow — till I return. You understand? If 
she comes to-day or if she does not come till next year, 
I must see her." 

**I understand, sir. I suppose the young lady isn't 
right in her mind, sir?" 

" Nonsense ! now, tell me of every thing that took 
place — every word she spoke. Because if she does not 
come back I must find her, and I want a clew. " 

There was very little to tell, even although Lizzie did 
not scruple to add a few embellishments of her own, by 
way of making her communication more interesting. 
The one piece of information of any importance elicited 
was the fact that the lady had ordered the cabman to 
drive her to a station. What station Lizzie could not 
say — the cabman's head had been thrust in at the window 
and the lady had spoken very low. But Lizzie had caught 
the word " station." 

** But she had been robbed of her purse. She had not 
a penny in the world — even to pay the cab," Hartley said, 
struck anew with dismay at the thought. 

**I give it 'er," said Lizzie proudly. **I give 'er five 
shillings. And she give me this " — here she dived into ' 
the pocket of her smart pink cotton frock. **'Tisonly 
brass, I think, but she meant it kindly, and I 'adn't the 
'art to refuse. I'd been kind to 'er, she said, and she 
couldn't pay me back; would I take it?" 

She held out the gold bangle, which had now changed 
hands so many times, to Hartley. 
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He looked at it for some time in silence. 

" I think it is gold," he said at length. ** I am nearly 
sure it is. You must let me buy it of you, Lizzie. One 
day I shall want to give it back to the lady. " 

When the purchase had been effected and he was left 
alone in the room. Hartley stood for long minutes gazing 
upon that piece of jewelry which by such a strange 
chance had come back to his keeping again. 

He felt that he had sustained a shock. He was a man 
of good nerve, whose emotions, he had liked to think, 
were well under his control. He would never, he had 
flattered himself, give the world a sign of the depth and 
the strength of feelings which secretly moved him. Yet 
he knew that Lizzie must have noticed how his hand had 
shaken when he had given her the money just now. He 
felt that the solid ground, which had trembled and rocked 
beneath him at the sight of the miserable trinket, was not 
even yet quite steady under his feet. 

"This is the finish," he said, trying to steady himself 
by the sound of his own voice in his ears. ** This, at any 
rate, is the finish." 

He turned away from the loathed contemplation, and 
walked over to the mantle-piece, and leaned his arm 
there, propping his head upon it, and looking down into 
the fire. 

He was a man given to think a great deal about himself 
and the circumstances of his life; what had made for 
good in his career, and what, according to his view, had 
threatened to mar it. He had had a strong belief in the 
power of his will to form his character and to fashion his 
life. It had not occurred to him to think of himself as a 
self-opinionated man, simply as a self-reliant one — one 
who was able, and knew that he was able, to appoint his 
own goal and to attain to it. 

He had tried to be tolerant in the company of men of 
his own age and younger; he had taken pains that he 
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should not be considered in that society a preacher or a 
prig. But in his secret soul he had sickened with disgust 
at the folly, the weakness, the wickedness around him. 
He had been so sure of himself; so sane, so strong, so 
safe. And, behold ! at the touch of the first real tempta- 
tion he had known he had gone down like the weakest; 
and it seemed to him that his whole life had suffered 
shipwreck. 

And yet he had struggled against the attraction the 
woman had for him. He had shut his eyes to it for a 
time and steeled his senses; and when he could no longer 
do this he had fought. 

For he had meant to treat himself to a wife some day — 
a wife who should be a help to him in his career, and of 
whom he could be proud. But to fling away his chances, 
to blight the hopes that were built on him, to spoil his life 
for the love of a friendless, penniless, low-born girl, how- 
ever charming and attractive, was not at all in his scheme 
of existence. It was only by moments he had relaxed his 
guard over himself; only now and again he had suffered 
himself to dwell upon the possible sweetness of succumb- 
ing. And then there had come last night. 

After all, it had been chance, and not his strength of 
character, which had saved him. That much, telling him- 
self no lies, he had the honesty to acknowledge. And 
just now, with his face hidden where hers had lain, he had 
felt that such salvation was bought too dearly with her 
loss. That to have her back again with him as last 
night — his with a word, with the touch of his lips upon 
hers — he would gladly have bartered all that life had held 
for him; knowledge, ambition, success, the building up 
of an honorable name ! 

But at last — at last he knew, beyond shadow of doubt, 
of what this woman was made. It was her face, pale and 
sullen, or smiling and radiant, as he had once or twice 
seen it, framed in its glorious hair, which came between 
his eyes and the face of any other woman he looked on. 
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It was her voice which always sounded in his ears — but 
the thing was done with, thank God ! **This was the 
finish," he had said. The spell, which had proved as 
irresistible in his case as in that of the weakest he had 
despised, was broken. He was cured. 

He lifted his head from his arm; and his face was white, 
his eyes blurred and bloodshot as if from very much 
pain. He walked across to his writing-table, and, opening 
a drawer, swept in the ill-omened bracelet. In crossing 
the room again he stopped by the couch where he had 
last seen Susan lie, flung himself upon it, and hid his face. 
In the hour of his necessity the self-control on which he 
had prided himself had given way as effectually as if he 
had been simply a Pigott or a Kerry. 

" She is a thief and an adventuress — and I love her! " 
he groaned; and he shed cruel tears of agony, in his hour 
of weakness, for his own shame as well as for that of the 
woman he loved and despised. 



CHAPTER XXII 
" TO SAVE HIS GOD THE TROUBLE " 

** Hartley was fast becoming too professional to be 
any longer a good companion; his sensibilities in all 
other directions were decayed; he was making himself a 
mere machine, and was quickly ceasing to be the pleasant 
fellow which, in spite of his regrettably priggish tend- 
encies, he had always hitherto appeared." 

These, and such like accusations, were constantly 
brought against him by men who had begun the race with 
Hartley, who had dropped behind, hopelessly beaten on 
the road, or who were travelling still, by fits and starts, 
toward the desired goal. They were men who lived for 
many things other than their profession. Most of them 
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were young enough still to glory in their dallying, and to 
look upon their proneness to turn aside as a merit. 

The opinion of such a crew was a matter of no impor- 
tance to any one. But the time soon came when Hartley 
wished the above could be a true statement of his case. 
He longed for the numbing of his suffering which insensi- 
bility would bring, and would have hailed himself a mere 
machine with more than mechanical joy. The most that 
he found himself able to do was to assume as much as 
possible the outward appearance of that indifference to 
which he desired to attain. 

Since that memorable night when Susan had appeared 
at his window he had insisted on Lizzie's leaving the 
shutters unbarred. Often, through the evening and till 
late into the night, he would restlessly throw down the 
book which could not keep his attention, would leave his 
chair by the fire to fling the window open and lean out 
into the darkness, half expecting again to see the for- 
lorn woman's figure standing in the patch of light, the 
white, weary face, the hands clinging for support to the 
area rails. 

Laurence Kerry surprised him standing so one night, 
when he came at twelve o'clock to call. Most of the 
young actor's visits were paid at midnight, when his 
onerous professional duties no longer detained him, and 
the desire for solitariness and repose had not yet fallen 
upon his restless spirit. But his acquaintance with Dr. 
Hartley was hardly such as to justify untimely intrusion : 
the news he brought was his excuse. 

"You've heard about Alfred? "he enquired, without 
pausing for any greeting. 

" Upwell ? No. Any thing fresh ? " 

Kerry flung his hat upon the table with a recklessness 
to which that carefully cherished article of apparel was 
ill accustomed. The occasion called for unusual expres- 
sion, and Kerry's dramatic instincts were always to be 
trusted. 
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" He is dead," he said. 

He glared fiercely at Hartley, settling his long neck 
within the collar of his over-coat the while ; and Hartley 
saw the muscles of his throat work convulsively and 
noticed that his eyes were full of tears. 

Hartley thought of himself curiously in that moment. 
Was it true, after all, that his sympathies were destroyed ? 
Could he not feel deeply — except on one subject — any 
longer ? He had known this poor fellow for several 
years; had been fond of him and done him many a 
service. Yet the news of his death left him as it found 
him, with the one subject overriding all in his mind. 
What would Susan have thought ? How would Susan 
be affected by it? 

He put his hand on Kerry's shoulder, and, with a kind 
of envy of the young man's emotion, pushed him gently 
into a chair. 

**I had not heard that he was worse,'* he said. 
'^When did he die?" 

Kerry took out his handkerchief, and dabbed his eyes 
and blew his nose. 

**He wasn't worse," he said. **I was with him this 
morning. He looked me up at rehearsal. He asked 
me to send Pigott to him, as he didn't want to appear at 
141. He was better instead of worse. And I laughed, 
and made stupid jokes. After he was gone I called him 
an ass to Benson — you know Benson ? I called him an 
ass. He is wiser than me now, doctor — and than Ben- 
son. Wiser than the wisest of us." 

He blew his nose loudly again, and dabbed artlessly 
at his eyes. He was not at all ashamed of his emo- 
tion. 

"What a soft fool I am ! " he said. "But I'm built 
so. I can't help it. Hartley. It's the drop of Irish 
blood in my veins that makes my heart so soft. When 
Pigott came to the dressing-room at the theatre to-night 
and told me, it upset me so I was ill, doctor — violently 
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and copiously ill. That was the effect it had on me. 
For he*d killed himself, you know — oh, poor devil ! poor 
devil ! He*d been at the old business ; and when Pigott 
got there he was bleeding to death." 

** He'd opened his veins again ? " 

Laurie nodded sickly. 

**But he bungled the business so atrociously before ! 
There was no reason he should have died " 

**0h, for God's sake don't talk about it! He'd been 
studying- up anatomy, or physiology, or whatever beastly 
thing was necessary. He didn't bungle it this time, doc- 
tor. You can't think how this thing has got upon my 
nerves ! If you could give me a little drop of whiskey — 
I know you'll forgive me for asking " 

"It was that d d woman that killed him!" he 

burst out, when he had been supplied with the whiskey. 
**The old uncle wanted to take Alfie back with him to 
the country — it was Pigott who put the old boy on the 
track, you remember — Alfie refused. He'd been married 
about a couple of hours, poor beggar; what else should 
he do ? The old fellow cut up rusty and stopped sup- 
plies. Kitty stayed with him till his last penny was 
spent, his last pair of trousers, except those he stood in 
(checks — I never fancied poor Alfred in checks; his 
shanks were too thin, poor old chap), potted. Then she 
made a bolt. Doctor, I hope to see that woman starv- 
ing in a gutter some day ! " 

** Not you ! You're far more likely to see her driving 
in her carriage." 

"Don't be cynical, old man. Not to-night — not to- 
night ! " 

" Poor Alfred ! Poor boy ! Poor child ! " Hartley 
said. "What was he but a child, as irresponsible, as 
inexperienced, as self-willed ? If he had lived to be , 
sixty, he would have been a child still. And they sent 
him up, a raw boy from the country, into a perfect hell 
of temptation; with no iBi\\.\v, x^\\^\otv^ %M^erstition 
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even, to cling to; with no principles to speak of; men- 
tally, physically, morally weak ** 

**Ah, now! don't lay it on so thick, doctor,*' Laurie 
pleaded. "Let*s try to think of him at his best. He 
was a dear fellow — so affectionate *' 

** Affectionate ? ** Hartley repeated. " So is a dog you 
fling a bone to affectionate. He is grateful, too — which 
poor Upwell never had the grace to be ** 

He stopped with a sudden sense of shame. For it was 
the old tale. It was Susan still who occupied the fore- 
ground of his mind. He could not forgive this ill-fated 
boy who, in despair, had let himself out of a world which 
had been unkind, because he had not shown due apprecia- 
tion of Susan's services. 

Susan, who had robbed him ! Hartley's cheek flushed 
as if it had been struck at the sudden remembrance. 

**You know that I was fond of Upwell,'* he said quite 
humbly. **If I had known, I might have prevented this. 
I wish I had known — I wish I had not lost sight of him. 
Pigott was there — couldn*t Pigott do any thing ? *' 

Kerry dismally shook his head. 

**Too late. The poor fellow was all but gone. In 
five minutes was as dead as a knocker. But there was 
a letter to Pigott, and another to poor Alfred's sister. 
Pigott told me it had become a matter of life and death 
to him to discover Alfred's sister — he looked upon it as 
a sacred obligation to search for her while life remained 
to him, he said. Any other fellow would simply have 
recourse to the penny post. But you know Pigott's *so- 
help-me-God ' expression, doctor ? He's got it on now. 
I like your whiskey — it's good stuff. You needn't be so 
particular about the amount you take, if you know it's 
good." 

'* Pigott seems to be forever on the prowl after some 
mysterious female or other." 

" You mean Susan ? " Laurie asked quickly. He ^^."^^ 
a cautious fiance at Hartley's iace, aud ^as ^€vl^^ ^v'Cc^ 
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a sudden absorbing interest in the toe of his own boot. 
** Susan was an episode. You know Pigott's episodes— 
* useful for copy ' and so on ? In Great Kirby Street we 
don't mention the Susan episode any longer. That was 
an attractive creature, doctor ! Better men than Pigott 
might have made asses of themselves over Susan." 

** They probably have. Has Pigott got the address of 
poor Alfred's sister ? " 

** Rather not ! He wouldn't have her address for the 
world. That would be too distressfully commonplace. 
He probably has a * clew '; indeed, I asked him the ques- 
tion, and he said he had a clew. It will interest him for 
a day or so, and then he'll post the letter to Upwell's 
relatives as any ordinary person would have done at once. 
Well, doctor, good-by. You've cheered me up immensely. 
You're a splendid pick-me-up, you and your whiskey. 
Poor old Alfie ! He'd far better have clung to the whiskey 
bottle than the morphia bottle, doctor ! Good-by." 

But before Hartley had finished listening to his light 
retreating footsteps they returned. 

** If you run across Pigott in the next day or so don't 
mention any thing about the sister, and the clew, and so 
on," he said, putting in his picturesque head with its 
girlish-looking hair at the door. **You know what a 
dear, darling idiot Pigott is, and although there's been 
no breach of confidence, still " 

Hartley was looking down at a letter he held in his 
hand. It was one he had picked up from the mantle-piece 
and had been about to reperuse when Kerry's return had 
interrupted him. 

** I'm afraid I can't promise not to mention the matter," 
he said. **PoorUpwell wanted that communication to 
reach his sister, I suppose ? And it very strangely hap- 
pens that I can help Pigott to a knowledge of her where- 
abouts. In other words, you see, Kerry, I have a clew." 

When Kerry had left him. Hartley drew from its 
envelope a letter he had receVvtd otv \}cv^ ^t^nv^ms d-ajj. 
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"Dear Dr. Hartley [it ran]: On the occasion of 
my visit to Great Kirby Street when I had the great good 
fortune to meet you, and again on the occasion of the 
subsequent interview I had with you, you showed so 
much courteous interest in the matter on which I gave 
you my confidence that I feel I owe you something more 
than the hurried words of recognition then spoken. I 
have never been fortunate enough to find you at home 
when I have called on you. My address is as above. If 
you will look in on me some day at your leisure, I need 
not say how glad I shall be to renew the acquaintance 
made at an anxious moment in my history. When I tell 
you that the lady temporarily separated from us by cir- 
cumstances over which she had, or fancied she had, no 
control, and now most happily restored, is my own 
affianced wife, I am sure you will the better understand 
my anxiety and the more fully sympathize in my joy. 

** I am, dear Dr. Hartley, with reiterated thanks, 

" Faithfully yours, 

**Percival Foote." 

The letter was dated from Mr. Foote's town residence; 
and this address Hartley copied for Pigott's benefit, and 
enclosed with a few explanatory words to that gentleman. 

** I hear you are interested in finding the whereabouts 
of poor Upweirs sister [he v^rote]. If you apply to 
Percival Foote, Esq., at the above address, I think that 
he will be of assistance to you in the matter." 

"One of these days," Hartley said to himself, "when 
nothing else presses and I am in the cue, I will call upon 
Percival Foote, Esq., and restore to him the property of 
\i\s fiancie. He seemed a good sort. I'm glad he's got 
the woman, if he cared for her. I don't remember any 
signs of the distracted lover, but you can't always depend 
on what you see, thank God I or read meiv' s»\v^^.T\.^m \}^€vt 
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faces. Not always. If he asks any questions — wants to 
know how his young woman's bracelet came in my pos- 
session — matters are easily explained. * Given to my 
servant by the servant who waited on Upwell — a bad lot, 
and a thief!' Quite a trivial matter! I shall smile 
inanely in the telling, and he will ask no questions." 

He left the mantle-piece upon which, after his habit, he 
had been leaning, and crossed the room to the writing- 
table near the window. He put out his hand to open the 
drawer where the bracelet lay hidden from sight. But 
the hand, having rested for a minute on the drawer-knob, 
fell heavily to his side again. 

Perhaps a dozen times in the day he would be driven 
to look at the horrid memento, the miserable witness 
that was left of the sordid romance of his life; but his 
courage, as now, always failed him, and, with a smothered 
sigh or moan or curse upon his lips, he would, as now, 
turn away. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
THE PRODIGAL RETURNS 

Mrs. Foote, seated at her davenport placed in the 
centre of the dining-room bow-window, worked steadily 
at the correspondence her position as secretary to the 
local branch of the Forlorn Females' Friendly Society 
entailed on her. 

She was the less tempted to distractions by the fact 
that the high hedge of laurels, dividing her front garden 
from the road, effectually concealed all identity of the 
passers-by. But it happened she had twice chanced to 
lift her eyes at times when the top of a man's tall hat 
appeared above the laurel hedge ; and by the poise and 
the carriage of the hat she had felt nearly certain that it 
covered the head of her own parish clergyman. 

Relations between Mrs. Yoote ^i^d tVv^ vicar were a 
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little strained just now. A good deal of unpleasantness 
had arisen out of a stole, white with gold-embroidered 
ends, worked for the clergyman and presented to him by 
another member of the congregation. Between this lady 
— once a dear friend — and Mrs. Foote, deadly warfare 
had arisen. Under the circumstances it was of engross- 
ing interest to discover if the tall hat walked alone or 
attended ; if it wended its way up the road, so becoming 
immediately lost to view, or down the road, where hedges 
were lower, and not only the hat but the clerical head 
and shoulders would become exposed to view — in which 
direction, moreover, the house of the before-mentioned 
lady lay. 

Mrs. Foote shook her head as she let the lace curtain 
fall again into its place, having watched the tall, narrow 
figure of the clergyman on its downward path. She shook 
her head and sighed. Of course one would not relax in 
one's zeal on such a count, nor wax lukewarm in well- 
doing. But to think of her years of labor, her charities, 
her devotion to any cause the Church upheld— all to be put 
on one side, forgotten for the sake of a piece of frippery 
a headstrong woman had constructed for a vain man to 
hang about his neck ! All her services in the parish to be 
weighed in the balance with a strip of white silk and a 
few yellow stitches — and to be found wanting ! 

And this was not the worst. From the coolness which 
had sprung up between herself and her vicar — she had 
regarded him as hers, body and soul, until the piece of 
embroidery had come in the way — all sorts of difficulties 
and divisions had arisen. At parish meetings, committee 
meetings, two parties had formed where there had been 
only one; and Mrs. Foote's party was oftener beaten 
than the parson's. How smoothly matters had worked 
when every one had been of Josephine's way of thinking! 

In the domain of her own household, too, the good 
woman's troubles had not decreased. Much annoyance 
had arisen through Phoebe's unhappy aXX^Q\vwv^^^^. \.<^ "^ 
16 
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cabman who refused to join the Blue-Ribbon Army, 
Phoebe herself having long ago enrolled herself a mem- 
ber of that excellent corps. 

And if Phoebe, still partially under control, was the 
means of annoyance and anxiety to the mistress of The 
Orangery, who longed to call herself mother as well as 
mistress to the servants dependent on her, what was 
Phoebe's fellow-servant? What was the ever-changing 
procession, beginning at bad, and steadily progressing 
from bad to worse, of Phoebe's fellow-servants ? 

Only Mrs. Foote knew what she endured beneath the 
roof where she was the long-suffering mistress from this 
cause ! She lived in the ardent belief that all h^r trials 
in the domestic regions were noted down by an all-seeing 
Providence and would be made up to her some day; she 
knew that every tear shed over the worries of the kitchen 
was bottled. Her only consolation was that these things 
were certainly so. What other consolation had she ? 

Susan ? Mrs. Foote's mouth trembled and great tears 
rolled down her cheeks as she remembered Susan and how 
Susan had repaid her. Her blessed friend's ungrateful, 
graceless child ! Oh, in that day when she should at last 
take the reward of all her labors — when the extraordinary 
amount of worries she had lived through and tears she 
had shed should be remembered to her account — how she 
would have it out with her precious Susannah ! How 
that poor mother in glory should be brought to see 
and acknowledge that all her Josephine's intentions and 
methods had been blameless, and that only the lost and 
degenerate daughter had been in fault ! 

And must she wait for this great day for Percival, 
also, to acknowledge that he had misjudged her; for 
him to be brought to confess that he had all but broken 
his mother's heart by his hard behavior, his cruel, cruel 
attitude toward her? 

For the Paragon had been as good as his word. He 
wrote in answer to her letters. If she sought him in his 
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own house she saw him — occasionally; but since the day 
of Susan's departure never once had Percival set foot 
within The Orangery door. And this, although she had 
spared no eloquence to convince him of his error in 
judgment; and, failing to do so, had, with much weep- 
ing, begged his forgiveness for the sins imputed to 
her. 

Her only son ! Her darling, forty-years-old, beloved 
child! whom she would have loved to hold in leading- 
strings still, with whom she longed to walk hand-in-hand 
along her own path; to reprove, to punish, to coddle, 
according to her own code ! Since his boyhood he had 
rebelled. But his mother forgot that fact for the pres- 
ent, and chose to put down his backslidings entirely to 
the account of Susan. 

Some extra threads of silver had appeared in the glossy 
black hair, the bright dark eyes were sadly often suffused 
with tears, the lines about the fat, plain face had multi- 
plied since Susan went away; and no wonder! 

Mrs. Foote sat down to her desk again, and was again 
about to put pen to paper, when the sound of wheels, 
slackening as they passed the laurel hedge and stopping 
at the garden-gate, again claimed her attention. Look- 
ing between the lace curtains she could see a cabman dis- 
mounting from his box. At the same instant an eager 
foot was heard hurriedly descending the stairs. 

** Phoebe!" Mrs. Foote called. Ah, how it behooved 
one to have one's wits on the alert! In another minute 
Phoebe and the anti-blue-ribbonite would have met! ** I 
thought you understood, Phoebe, that the back-stairs are 
for the convenience of the servants in this house, and 
that, on no account, without permission given, are you 
permitted to descend by means of these ! " 

Retreat of Phoebe to the landing window, from whence 
frantic signals are issued, not unnoticed by the Jehu at 
the gate. 

The danger of an encounter betweetv \.\v^ s^xn^xnX. "^^^ 
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the cabman thus happily averted, Mrs. Foote addressed 
herself, not without lively curiosity, to the inspection of 
the visitors, whoever they might be. The thought of 
Percival made her heart beat quickly. Had Percival 
relented at last ? Then the gate, being pushed open, was 
held in position by the cabman, who seemed to be watch- 
ing with quite a marked interest the progress of his fare, 
so strangely long in appearing. Percival was always 
wickedly lavish of his money to cabmen and that sort of 
extortionate people, and was wont to be treated by them 
with the civility from which, if not purchased^ their 
demeanor is so strikingly free; but Percival was not so 
slow in all his movements. It could not be Percival — 
unless he were ill and in his illness repentant, and so 
seeking his mother at last ! 

But in another instant this vision of a golden possibility 
is destroyed. It is not a repentant son, returning to his 
mother's embrace and the rather limited resources of her 
larder — the visitor is not even of the masculine sex. It 
is a woman, who at length emerges into view from behind 
the thick hedge of laurels; who walks so slowly past the 
cabman, touching his hat before he winks at Phoebe in 
the landing window. Mrs. Foote catches him in the act. 
She will certainly speak about it to Phoebe after prayers 
to-night. At present she is peering with all the power of 
vision possessed by the bright black eyes at the unsteady 
gait of the approaching visitor. 

"She is either ill or she is intoxicated," Mrs. Foote 
told herself. 

It would be exactly the kind of horrid action to be 
expected of the anti-Rechabite that he should deposit a 
tipsy woman at The Orangery gate ! Until Mrs. Foote 
knew what was the matter she certainly would not admit 
her. There were a lurch and a stumble. The woman 
positively nearly fell upon the gravel path ! 

"Disgraceful creature!" ejaculated Mrs. Foote, red 
with indfg-nation, looking on beVvvtv^ vW c\xx\a\w. 
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The woman stopped a minute as if to recover breath, 
and lifted the head which had been hanging down. 

There was a startled cry from the landing window, and 
flying feet upon the forbidden stairs, and Phoebe's excited 
young face appearing in a flash at the dining-room door, 
with the words ** Miss Susan I " upon her lips. 

With a suddenness suggestive of collapse Mrs. Foote 
sat down in the arm-chair by the bow-window. She, too, 
had seen the face and had known that it was indeed a 
prodigal returning to her, although not the dear one she 
had hoped for. 

In that unlooked for crisis her strength seemed to 
desert poor Josephine. She was of broad dimensions 
and very strong for her age, but she shook in every limb, 
and tears, unrestrained, flowed down her face. Her 
mind — such a well-trained mind ! — refused to act, her 
ideas became ridiculously jumbled. She could not, in 
that moment, remember clearly in what Susan had sinned 
against her; she could not decide on the right attitude to 
take; she desired to be voluble and impressive, but no 
words would come to her lips. 

When Susan appeared at the dining-room door, and, 
half-led, half-dragged by Phcebe, came forward into the 
room there was nothing very formidable to face. Only a 
fat old woman crying and trembling in her chair; only 
two shaking arms extended, and a voice, choking with 
sobs, which cried incoherently; 

"*A great way off — a great way off — ran and fell on 
his neck ! ' But I can't, my dear. I can't get to you, 
Susannah. You must come to me, dear — come to me ! " 

In reply to which Susan could only stumble forward 
and fall upon her knees with her head in Josephine's lap. 
For she was past speech of any kind. 

That evening saw the Paragon again beneath the 
maternal roof, brought there by a telegram which told of 
Susan's return. Josephine cov\\d ivot Xi'vxX. \>^ V^v^i *^^ 
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have her only son thus restored to her, although her joy 
was tempered by a good many drawbacks. 

To begin with, Susan was ill in bed; a doctor in attend- 
ance; a long illness, with all its entailed expenses, threat- 
ened; the most careful nursing enjoined. 

No name was given to the malady. Susan appeared to 
be suffering from no definite disorder. She was only dis- 
covered to be in a state of complete prostration, from 
what cause, the doctor, not knowing her history, was 
unable to say; brought on probably by shock, or from 
long-continued strain and exertion, to which she had been 
physically unequal. There was no organic disease be- 
yond a slight weakness of the heart's action, — a weakness 
which might be corrected with improved general con- 
dition, — but the patient was in that state of feebleness 
and nerve-collapse in which unceasing care and watchful- 
ness were imperative. 

How was Josephine to bear up against the anxiety, the 
strain, the expense of such a trial as this ? 

She put that question to Percival, and he was horribly 
unsympathetic; for another drop of bitterness in the 
good woman's cup was the fact that her son had by no 
means returned to her in the spirit she had anticipated — 
confessing his undutifulnessand frankly avowing his own 
and Susan's errors. She had been prepared to receive 
the Paragon upon the maternal bosom with tumultuous 
joy. But that unresponsive person had held himself 
coolly aloof, and had made his reconciliation without 
effusiveness. He had not recalled one of those cruel 
remarks he had made in his last interview; and when his 
mother had appealed to him for heartfelt, loving sym- 
pathy in the misfortune of Susannah's illness he had re- 
mained strangely unmoved, and had even hinted that 
Mrs. Foote had herself to thank for the dilemma. 

"The girl is ill — you must get some one to nurse 

her/* he said, standing with his back to his mother, look- 

ing out upon the laurels mt\v t^LtVi^x ^ ^\x\cl ^^^^res- 
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sion of face. "There are plenty of trained nurses to 
be had." 

" Percival ! " his mother cried, and spread out her 
hands excitedly to his substantial back, **do reflect, 
dear ! Picture me, domineered over in my own house, 
laughed at, my servants encouraged to rebellion, all my 
plans upset ! You don't know what you're saying, dear; 
you don't, indeed. You don't remember all I suf- 
fered beneath the tyranny of a trained nurse during 
your precious father's illness. It is not an experience I 
am likely to forget. The house was turned topsy-turvy. 
The tradesmen's bills — she had a perfect mania for 
candles; she and your beloved father used to connive 
about the candles — were ruinous, simply that ! If you 
had any thought for me, dear, I don't think you'd ask me 
to submit to those extortions again; I really do not." 

** Settle it as you like," Percival said grimly. **Only 
try not to shed any more tears. You have not been dry- 
eyed for five minutes since I came. Such copious weep- 
ing can't help you, surely, and I find it depressing." 

**If you only knew how full my heart is! Percival, 
what do you think of my sending for one of her sisters to 
nurse her ? It would be delightful for Susan, satisfactory 
to me, and " 

** Cheap," suggested Percival, gazing upon the laurels. 

** I am not ashamed to economize ! " his mother cried. 
" I must give account for all — every talent " 

**Send for the sister," Percival interrupted. "Send 
at once. I will go out and telegraph for her, if you give 
me the address. Have you got a sufficiency of every 
thing in the house, mother ? Candles, for instance ? " 

"Percival! Oh, cruel, cruel memories!" 

" My dear old mother, the laying out of those talents 
isn't a pleasant duty, is it? But listen — it's got to be 
done. " He turned round with severity upon poor Joseph- 
ine. "It's got to be done, mother. I'll have no more 
semi-starvation for inmates oi m^ taoXXx^x" ^ Voxi.^^. ^ 
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have to say things plainly, you know; and you should be 
grateful that I do. Your own ideas are so extremely 
narrow, and you are so in love with humbug — yes, you 
must forgive my saying it, you really are — you are so 
bigoted, so saturated in twaddle, so filled to the brim 
with cant " 

She was so noisy in her indignant grief that he had to 
break off there to comfort her and to ask her pardon, and 
laugh at her in order to reduce her to calm. 

** Humbug! cant!" cried the outraged woman. 
**The two things that of all others I loathe ! Even in 
jest you should not say things so cruelly untrue, Percival. 
No one knows better than myself the errors to which 
I am prone, but those are not among them, I thank 
God." 

The Paragon was not in a laughing humor that after- 
noon. He was too much bored by his mother, by cir- 
cumstances, even to smile. He considered his tear-wet 
parent gravely through his pince-nez; told himself that a 
man was a fool to make himself unpleasant under any 
provocation; a brute, into the bargain, to make things 
unpleasant to his womenkind; and went into the hall to 
get his hat. He gave himself up to thought for a minute, 
looking gloomily down upon the hat's glossy surface, and 
then returned to the dining-room. 

** Mother," he asked, ** have you had any conversation 
with Susan ? Has she told you any thing of herself and 
what she did while she was away ? I have waited, but 
you have told me nothing, and it is, you see, a matter 
which concerns me somewhat." 

'*She was with her brother all the time," Mrs. Foote 
told him. ** It was particularly ungentlemanly of the 
brother not to have set our minds at rest. There seems 
no necessity for any mystery to have been made. I have 
welcomed Susannah back to my house, Percival, and I am 
prepared to open my heart to her again, for my precious 
friend's sake, but I shall certavtA^ \.e\\Vv^x,^V^^w ?.he is 
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well enough to hear home-truths, that I don't approve of 
her action." 

** Leave all that to me," Percival said, softly coaxing 
the hat he held with the glove in his hand. *'It is a 
matter between Susan and me. All that is necessary I 
will say myself, mother.** 

** You still intend to marry her, Percival ?** 

The question was put with much timidity, but it 
brought an angry access of color to Percival's florid 
face. 

"Didn't I tell you that, whatever happened, I should 
marry her ? ** he asked with unnecessary irritability. 

He waited a minute, regaining his ordinary calm. 

** We must be rational, my dear mother,** he said. 
" Susan might have told us of her whereabouts, perhaps; 
but there was no reason why she should not go to stay 
with her brother for a few weeks, if she liked.** 

He went away then to telegraph to Susan*s sister, and 
to give those various orders to the Bramerton trades- 
people which he found necessary for his own comfort 
beneath his mother*s roof. But he was troubled in his 
mind, dissatisfied, and uneasy. 

**My lady will have to tell me a different story from 
that,** he said to himself as he left The Orangery door. 
**What I pledged myself to do, 1*11 do; but it shall be 
with my eyes open. She shall not have the pleasure of 
thinking she has made a fool of me. This much I know 
at present, that, wherever my future wife has chosen to 
spend her time, it was not with her brother!*' 

"1*11 see this brother,*' he said to himself later on, 
still cogitating the unpleasant circumstances of the case. 
" I will get the truth out of the brotfcer — or as much as 
he knows of the truth.** 

But the Paragon loved his ease too well to hurry to the 
performance of unpleasant duties. And his presence was 
necessary at The Orangery, or appeared to his mother 
and himself to be necessary, during \.\ve ^t^\. i^^ ^'a.-^'s* ^^^ 
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Susan's serious illness. There was the arrival of Theresa 
Upwell, and her comfort to provide for — he could not 
trust her guests, unprotected, to his mother, as he did 
not scruple to tell her. There were several days during 
which the doctor looked grave and would not say posi- 
tively that his patient could pull through ; and for that 
period Mrs. Foote was generally weeping upon her son's 
shoulder, having tardily discovered that if the child of 
her precious Susannah died, her own heart would be 
broken. There was one day, Susan's worst, upon which 
Theresa, looking upon the Paragon with her wide blue 
eyes quite wild from terror and from grief, put a trem- 
bling hand upon his arm and besought him not to leave 
the house for a single instant until she gave him per- 
mission. 

Before he had made an opportunity to seek the infor- 
mation young Upwell could give him on the subject of 
his sister's escapade, news had come to The Orangery 
that Alfred Upwell was dead. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
** TOUTE FEMME MENT " 

The Paragon was a connoisseur of female beauty; and 
in the beauty of Theresa Upwell he could find no flaw. 

Before those days when the unsatisfactory Susannah 
had come to trouble the peace of The Orangery, he had 
been wont to say to himself that nothing short of per- 
fection in face and form should tempt him to relinquish 
the ease and the selfishness and the irresponsibleness of 
his bachelorhood for the doubtful blessing of a wife to 
put at the head of his table. A mistaken idea of chivalry 
had caused him to fall away from his own convictions. 
It was not that he had lowered his standard of female 
excellence, nor that Vie Vvad beetv coTVN^x\.^d ttom his 
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ideas of what was perfection. It was that here was 
a girl, miserably situated, who had made it clear to him 
she wished to marry him, and that he, who was a gentle- 
man, had accepted the situation. 

Nothing was more firmly established in his mind, at 
the time of his engaging himself to Susan and afterward, 
than that his affianced wife was not a beauty. She was 
a fine girl, indeed, with a faultless figure, with good hair, 
eyes, and teeth, and she would pass muster with the 
crowd; and many a man, with tastes less exacting than 
his own, would call her a handsome woman. But Per- 
cival knew better. 

He knew that in certain moods, when she scowled, or 
cried, or was unhappy, or ill, Susan, to his thinking, 
was ugly, even. And she was given to moods; not by 
any means the kind of woman who would sit opposite 
him in perpetual smile and sunshine. 

He worshipped beauty ; and fate ordained that the 
wife of his bosom should have a colorless cheek, a heavy 
jaw, a wide mouth. This was what it amounted to, and 
Percival thought the sum a heavy one. 

He might bow to his fate — to kick against the pricks 
was such a painful as well as useless expedient — and 
marry Susannah; but it was nevertheless Theresa whom 
he admired. 

The weeks had passed on. Although Susan was still 
confined to her bedroom her sister no longer spent all 
her time with the convalescent, but talked over house- 
hold affairs with Mrs. Foote, the affairs of the F. F. F. S., 
and the sins of the vicar. She made cigarettes, too, for 
Percival, strictly under supervision, as he was very 
particular about their manufacture ; cut the pages of 
his periodicals, of which a prodigious number followed 
him wherever he went ; and was ever fair to look upon, 
even in temper, anxious to please. Her hair was always 
beautifully dressed, soft and brown and plentiful; her 
features were almost classicaV m tVv€\t x^^>3\ax\\.^ % V^^ 
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figure, tall and slight : the order of figure on which 
almost any fashion of garment hangs with grace. She 
was an object distinctly pleasing to the male eye, restful, 
elegant, and full of an unobtrusive, quite unconscious 
dignity. 

True, the eldest Miss Upwell was not very stimulating 
as a companion; her unvarying placidity was found by 
some people to be just a trifle boring. It may have been 
for this reason that, in spite of her undeniable beauty 
and her many admirers, she had never had a lover. She 
was as unselfish, as pure, as immaculate as an angel; 
but it is possible that a touch of coquetry, the merest 
suspicion of the devil in her composition, would have 
made her more attractive to fallen man. 

Not so thought Percival Foote. 

"If there is a person I loathe on earth it is your 
sprightly woman," he said to Miss Upwell one day. 
They two were walking the garden paths after lunch, as 
was their daily custom before Theresa retired to her post 
in her sister's room. **The frisky person, you know, 
who sets out to amuse you and who bores you to death." 

** But some women are really amusing," Theresa 
reminded him. **They seem to know how to keep men 
entertained and happy. I never can imagine how they 
do it, but they do." 

**How do you know?" he asked her. '* Men have to 
be such humbugs where women are concerned. We gri- 
mace and grin till our jaws ache; but all the time our souls 
are yawning. I tell you that, when a woman sparkles at 
me, I fall at once into a condition of abject dejection and 
curse her from the bottom of my heart." 

** Indeed, I hope you are not so horribly wicked, Mr. 
Foote! Oh, there are the snowdrops! Haven't they 
come out beautifully since yesterday ? " 

He stooped to gather two or three of the stunted little 
flowers, which did not flourish in the black, damp soil of 
The Orangery, 
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** Do you really care if I am wicked or not?" he 
enquired, gazing at her with sentiment through hispi/tce- 
nez as he put the snowdrops in her hand. 

** I will take them to Sukey," said Theresa. ** At our 
home — Cressingfield — they grew in abundance; coming 
up, wild, in the woods and plantations.** 

** But you have not answered me. Is it of the least im- 
portance to you what I am ? Saint or devil — do you care ? ** 

He did not outwardly possess any of the recognized 
attributes of either — a stout, florid, commonplace-looking 
person, with clipped side-whiskers and scant fair hair — 
but Theresa did not see anything humorous in the en- 
quiry. She gazed back gravely into his glasses with her 
sweet blue eyes, and answered, in all good faith, that of 
course she cared. 

"I care for Susan*s sake,** she said. She blushed as 
she spoke, because, although the engagement had been 
accepted as a matter of course, it was not a subject on 
which much converse had been held in Theresa's pres- 
ence; and between these two the subject had never been 
mentioned before. 

** Of course. I am going to marry your sister,** he said 
slowly, as if reminding himself of the fact. Then he 
turned and walked on at her side for a few minutes in 
silence. 

** And you — what are you going to do ? " he asked her 
presently, looking down upon the ground as he walked. 

'*I am going in to Sukey in two minutes,** Theresa 
said in her equable, cheerful tones. 

" But afterward ? When Susan is married, for in- 
stance ? ** 

**I shall live with Aunt Maria; unless I can go out as 
governess.** 

He turned his admiring gaze reproachfully upon her. 

"You a governess!** he said. "You to be at the 
mercy of a vulgar woman and a heap of disgusting chil- 
dren ! To endure suspicion, broY/bea\Atv^, *vtvs>3\\- — ^^>\V 
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** But why should I be so unlucky ?" she asked hin., 
laughing lightly. " Emeline does not find it unbea. - 
able " 

** You shall never submit to such a fate," he said. *'I 
will not submit to it for you. No. One good thing 
arising from your sister's marriage will be this — that she 
will be enabled to offer you a home. The tender mercies 
of Aunt Maria are cruel. Susan has told me. You shall 
not be dependent on them ; nor on those of a stranger ; 
nor on any one's but " — here he made a pause and finished 
with a falling voice — " but Susan's." 

** You are so good," she said softly. *' I shall love to 
be with my sister. I cannot tell you," she added — and 
she felt so deeply what she said that her eyes grew bluer 
through unshed tears — " how lucky I think my sister, 
nor how grateful I am for your kindness to her and to me." 

She went then, leaving him to pace the garden paths 
alone a while before setting out for town and his afternoon 
club. 

**How is the umbrella-man, and what have you and he 
been talking about ? " Susan asked listlessly as Theresa 
sat down by her side. 

Susan kept her bed no longer now, being promoted for 
the greater part of the day to the particularly comfortable 
invalid chair with which the thoughtfulness of the Para- 
gon had provided her. She got well so slowly for the 
reason, well known to herself, that she was not very anx- 
ious to get well at all. She was too young and healthy- 
natured, life was too strong within her, for her actually 
to long for death, but she did wish to prolong indefinitely 
the period of convalescence. She could never grow tired, 
she thought, of lying indolently by the window or the 
fire, petted and waited on by her sister. She was glad to 
put off all inconvenient questioning, all serious conversa- 
tion, all important decisions on the plea of feebleness of 
health — on any plea. 
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She was too physically weak, too mentally tired, to 
trouble much about any thing, past or to come. Even 
the shock of her brother's death had affected her less 
than they thought it would have done. It had been 
deemed adyisable to tell her of his death, although the 
manner of it had been concealed from her. 

"I heard your voices in the garden. What have you 
beer, talking about ? '* she asked of Theresa. 

"We have been talking of your marriage," Theresa 
said, smiling, and laying the two or three snowdrops in 
her sister's lap. ** He is so good and kind; you should 
be thankful, Sukey. He sent you these." 

Susan was silent for a minute. Then — for these things 
must be faced sooner or later — *'I don't consider myself 
engaged to him, Tessy," she said slowly. "I wrote to 
break it all off before I went away." 

" Sukey ! " Tessy cried, very sorry and shocked, 
*' what induced you to do such a foolish thing ? It can't 
be that you don't like him. He is so good and charming. 
I am sure he would make any woman happy." 

** He is a paragon," said Susan with a laugh. 

**I really think it a most appropriate name for him." 

** So young! so handsome! so distinguished-looking!" 
said Susan, pulling down the corners of her mouth. 

**What is mere beauty in a man? He isn't at all 
rfpu/sive-looking. And his voice is most beautifully 
modulated. Besides, he has really perfect manners. 
You can't think how thoughtful and kind he has been 
about me, Sukey." 

'* What has he done, then ? " 

**He has said that I may live with you ! Said it not 
two minutes ago — and as if he meant it. He put it really 
beautifully, Sukey ! We used to plan that one of us 
should get married and that we should live together, 
dear." 

**But it was to have been you who were to marry," 
Susan reminded her, looking away iuto l\v^ foc^. 
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"Whoever is married, it will be delightful to be 
together," Theresa persisted; and Susan acknowledged 
that that part of the contract would be agreeable. 

** Only, you see, I wrote, breaking off " she began 

again. But the sister would not listen to the possibility 
of the engagement coming to nothing. 

"He means to ignore all that. And very wise of him," 
she said; and began to talk of the delightful life that was 
in store for Susan and herself. She talked with unwonted 
volubility because of the gloom on Susan's face. 

"To live with you and him after living with Aunt 
Maria will be all but heaven, Sukey ! *' she said. 

Susan's face lightened. 

" I'd do almost any thing to save you from Aunt 
Maria," she said with sudden energy. 

She lay and looked at the fire after that for a long 
time — lay so quietly that the elder girl, peeping at her, 
thought she had fallen asleep, and softly took up her 
knitting and worked in silence. All at once Susan 
stirred impatiently in her chair, and muttered something 
as she tossed her head upon its pillow. 

" What was it you said, dear ? " Tessy asked her gently, 
leaning over her. 

" I said I didn't know what to do." 

" To do with what, Sukey ? " 

Sukey flung herself upright in her chair, and looked 
down, as if she had seen them for the first time, at the 
snowdrops in her lap. 

"With these," she said, and gathered the flowers 
roughly in her hand and threw them on the floor. 

Theresa went down on her knees and meekly re-col- 
lected the scattered blossoms. "You were always so 
fond of flowers," she remonstrated. 

"I've done with them," Susan declared fiercely. "I 
never want to see them again. And — if you were to bring 

me violets Be sure you never bring me violets, 

Theresa ! " 
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With which disjointed and quite inexplicable injunction 
she fell back upon her pillow, and threw up an arm about 
her face and relapsed into silence. 

But the next time the subject of the engagement was • 
broached between the sisters Susan talked of it quite 
calmly, and as a settled thing. 

** I think I should like to see him, and get it over and 
have done with it," she said. ** Do you think the Paragon 
would come up here, Tessy ? I should like to have every 
thing out with him — make confession, and so on. Hasn't 
he ever questioned you as to why I went away, and what 
I did ? " 

**He has not even hinted at such a thing. I tell you 
he is a gentleman to his finger-tips, Sukey. But tell 
him every thing, dear. There is nothing in what you 
did to be ashamed of. Tell him exactly what you have 
told me." 

With no inward rapture the Paragon listened to 
Theresa's suggestion that, Susan now being well enough 
to bear the excitement, he should go to see her. There 
had been no valid reason for quite a length of time why 
Susan should not have received him, if he had desired it. 
But she had not thought of commanding his presence 
upstairs, while he had awaited her reappearance below 
with the calmest indifference. Yet, at the first intima- 
tion that his betrothed wished for an interview, he went 
with all outward alacrity. 

** You will stay in the room while Percival is there, of 
course, Theresa," Mrs. Foote, who was a stickler for the 
proprieties, enjoined. But Theresa, having introduced 
the lover to the presence, having seen him stoop to kiss 
the hand which Susan extended, beat a hasty retreat. 
She took up her position in the next room and waited 
there; looking out of window, feeling a little dreary and 
lonely and cold, for her own part, but n^t^ Yva.^^^ vcs.'C^^ 
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thought that Susan at least would be sheltered and warm 
and safe. 

And exactly what she had told her sister Susan im- 
parted to Percival Foote. So much and no more. 

And Percival, listening with grave politeness, gazing 
with an unruffled calm upon the white face of his be- 
trothed, believed of her story not one word ! 

If she had been nursing her brother, living for weeks 
under the same roof with him, the doctor in attendance on 
him would have known; the brother with his dying breath 
could not have commissioned another man to search for 
his sister till she was found! 

He asked no question; he listened to the story, simple 
enough as Susan told it, without a comment; but he 
knew it to be a lie. 

In his possession was a letter, forwarded to him from 
his rooms in town, purporting to come from a man who 
signed himself **Paul Pigott." A man who stated that 
he had been entrusted by her dying brother with a letter 
to put into Miss Susan Upwell's hands ; that he had been 
charged to find that lady. Would Mr. Percival Foote, 
who was likely, the writer had been informed, to know of 
her whereabouts, communicate at once with Paul Pigott? 

To which request Mr. Percival Foote had replied that, 
Miss Susan Upwell being at present in a state of health 
unfitting her for receiving either visitors or letters of a 
possibly disturbing nature, it was deemed advisable to 
withhold her address. 

He had added that the letter of the late Mr. Upwell, if 
entrusted to his, Percival Foote's, care, would be in safe 
hands, and that Mr. Paul Pigott might rely on its being 
presented to Miss Susannah Upwell at the earliest favor- 
able opportunity. 

To this epistle no reply had come; but Percival thought 
of the correspondence now as he looked with such appar- 
ent guilelessness into Susan's eyes. He decided that it 
might be advisable to see w\\a\. V\^Vv\. ** Pavil Pigott," who 
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had been in the brother's confidence, put upon her story. 
He thought, too, of that particularly agreeable and con- 
fidence-inspiring young doctor v/ith whom he had been 
brought into communication through the mysterious 
escapade of the young woman who was to be his own 
wife. What would Dr. John Hartley have to say to 
this cock-and-bull story of Miss Upwell acting as her 
brother's nurse ? 

** It is useless to try to drag the truth from a woman 
when she finds it agreeable to lie," he said to himself, as 
he kindly smoothed over what appeared to him to be the 
rough places in Susan's narrative; putting words into her 
mouth when she seemed to hesitate, and swallowing facts, 
which would probably have stuck in the throats of the 
most gullible, with tactful ease. 

** Where would be the good of questioning, cross- 
examining, making a fuss ? It would be hideously un- 
pleasant to me as well as to her. I might make her con- 
tradict herself; but she would lie still. Let her believe 
that I take in the absurdities and impossibilities of the 
tale as easily as my daily food ! She shall impose on me 
to her heart's content, so far. But, all in good time, I 
will confront her with the brother's confidential friend, 
and the brother's doctor, and we shall see what we 
shall see." 

**I thought it better to tell you all about it," Susan 
said in conclusion. **It was very wrong and foolish, I 
suppose — if it was so, I was punished. I had a misera- 
ble — most miserable experience. My only excuse is that 
I was not happy here, and that Alfred wanted me very 
badly. I behaved ungratefully to your mother — I see 
that now — and I had to creep back and beg to be for- 
given. As for you, I treated you abominably and— 
and " 

"Well, what about me?" he asked, smiling encour- 
agingly upon her behind the \ne\itab\G p'nce-nez, **Let 
us have the whole confession. What ;xbow\. TCi^t'^ 
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" You must decide," Susan said. She could not smile 
back upon him; her voice sounded flat and toneless in her 
own ear. He was so generous, so kind, and she wished 
to be grateful. But her heart seemed dead, quite dead 
within her; capable of no emotion for evermore. 

** I wrote to you," she said, with a heavy gravity in the 
gray eyes, larger and more beautiful for illness. **The 
night that I decided to go I wrote, releasing you from 
your engagement to me. You got the letter ? " 

** Never,'* he said, himself grown suddenly very seri- 
ous. If he had received such a letter as that, his position 
at the present time might have been so much more satis- 
factory ! But the letter was part of the lie, perhaps. 
Women knew no moderation. When they indulged — 
whether in religion like his mother, or in falsehood like 
his promised wife — it must be to excess. 

" I thought," Susan went on in the level voice of hope- 
lessness, ** that it was from pity and good nature you had 
asked me ; and because you saw, perhaps, that my plight 
was a bad one, and that I longed at that time, knowing 
no better, to be taken out of it. I thought — this being 
so — my only course was to give you up. And you never 
had the letter ? " 

** No,** he said slowly. ** But if these were your only 
motives, Susan, I do not think I could have let them 
weigh with me.** 

**Youare so good,'* Susan said. Her demeanor was 
so humble that he was touched. Whatever her follies 
and her errors she was a young woman — ^better looking 
than the image of her his remembrance had placed beside 
the sister's fairer face — who had suffered and needed 
compassion. How heavy were the shadows beneath her 
eyes, what marks of pain were in those deep eyes and on t 
the wasted cheek ! A hand, very beautiful in the delicacy 
of recent illness, moved hesitatingly an inch or so in his 
direction. He took it gently in both of his, and held it 
very kindly. 
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** Tessy has been telling me that I may have her to live 
with us always," Susan said, and the tears came into her 
eyes. " Nothing in the world could give me so much 
pleasure as that. I thank you for her and myself. I 
have been bad; but you are very, very good, and have 
forgiven me." 

He bent and kissed her on the forehead, because of 
the beauty and the pity of the wet eyes. Then, thinking 
the interview had lasted long enough for the comfort of 
both of them, he left her. 

"She has been *bad,* I do not doubt," he said to him- 
self as he walked down stairs; "but what particular form 
her * badness ' has taken it behooves me to find out before 
I marry her." 

It did not occur to him that there was any occasion for 
hurry. He could not be expected to marry Susan while 
she was still too great an invalid to leave her room; 
neither was he inhuman enough to desire to distress her 
in any way until her strength was thoroughly restored. 

In the meanwhile the Paragon's admiration for Theresa, 
into whose society he was daily, hourly thrown, did not 
by any means decrease. In fact, he admired her to such 
a degree that it became impossible to keep from telling 
her of his admiration — not in so many words, of course, 
seeing that he was promised to her sister, but quite 
intelligibly. 

Thereupon Theresa, who was faithful to her heart's 
core, took fright and avoided Percival Foote; a tactic 
which did not decrease his ardor at all, and which pre- 
vented him from discovering that it was possible to 
become bored, even in the society of the beautiful 
Tessy. 

He found himself taking more trouble to secure a 
tete d tHe with Susan's sister than he had given himself 
to recover Susan herself when she had been lost to him. 
Theresa became so wary of hira iVvaX. ^ q.o^^\^^^^^^ 
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amount of diplomacy was necessary to the agreeable 
adjustment of relations in that little company of three; 
and Percival liked to consider himself a diplomat. When 
his plans were crowned with success, and he had got rid 
of his mother, and lured the lady of his love into a quarter 
of an hour's walk or talk with himself, he triumphed. 
And when he failed to compass his ends he triumphed 
too — secretly. For it was her fear of him that made the 
girl so chary of his advances: her fear of him and her 
loyalty to her sister. The man who has found a loyal 
woman has found a jewel, he told himself, rare as it is 
precious; and he had not previously experienced the 
pleasure of making women afraid. He was not exactly 
an Adonis, but he was a rich man, and eligible ; he had 
not found women running away from his advances. 
Susan, for her part, he remembered, had met him more 
than half-way. 

When Susan at length relinquished her rdle of invalid, 
and reluctantly took her place in the world of down stairs 
once more, she might easily have found herself de trop. 
She was saved from this unpleasant experience, mainly 
by the fact that she was too preoccupied with her own 
thoughts, engrossed with her own sorrows, to pay much 
heed to what went on around her. 

" She doesn't seem to recover her spirits," Tessy said 
anxiously, again and again. "If you could have known 
Sukey in the old times ! At Cressingfield she was the 
light and the life of the house." 

**Give her time," Percival would say. He did not de- 
sire any aggressive liveliness on the part of his betrothed. 
In the irregular state of his own feelings he found her 
lethargic condition much more convenient. **In con- 
valescence one's motto has always to be * hasten slowly,' 
remember." 

**I find her in a very chastened and satisfactory frame 
of mind," Mrs. Foote always announced contentedly. 
'* After serious affliction otve xvee^s» xXxc^^ lox reflection 
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and prayer and thanksgiving. Susannah and I have long, 
serious talks together; or rather, I talk and Susannah 
gratefully listens. I am thankful for the opportunity 
given me to turn her mind into certain channels. At one 
time I despaired; now I am prayerfully, distinctly hope- 
ful. As she is the daughter of my precious friend, and 
is to be the dear wife of my dear son, judge if I am 
thankful." 

** I am as selfish as a pig," Susan said, when rallied by 
Theresa on her extreme quiet and lassitude. "It is that 
which is the matter with me. So long as I am warmed 
and fed, and have the most comfortable chair in the 
room, and the best of every thing, and constant petting 
and consideration, I no longer care what happens — and I 
can't pretend to." 

"All in good time," Tessy would say lightly. "Mr. 
Foote says you must not be hurried in any thing. When 
you feel quite well you will care about things as you 
used to.>" 

"Give me time and I shall pretend I care," Susan 
would reply dully. " It will do as well, I dare say." 

But in her preoccupation she was not ungrateful. With 
Theresa she was gentle and yielding, as she had never 
been in those happier days of their home life. If she did 
not greatly desire the presence of the Paragon, she never 
let him see that she was not the happier for his presence. 
She smiled upon him while he made his daily enquiries 
for her health; accepted with grace his good-night kiss 
upon her forehead; and by a supreme effort kept her head 
steady on her cushion while his fingers wandered through 
her hair — the only other caress he ever attempted. As to 
his mother — Susan never forgot how Mrs. Footers arms 
had been opened to receive her; how her tears had fallen 
on her head in the day of her humiliation. Even in those 
worst attacks of nervous irritability, which all recovering 
invalids know, she always remembered to be humble and 
courteous and loving to Josephitve. 
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And Mrs. Foote, having converted, as she prayerfully 
believed, a dear daughter-in-law to her own way of think- 
ing, straightway proceeded to place Susannah on a pedes- 
tal only a little lower than that erected for the Paragon. 

**I should like the dear girl to keep house entirely on 
my system," she would say, talking the matter over with 
Tessy. ** She has promised to do her best, and there is 
much in which to instruct her. I shall feel so far happier 
about my precious boy if I know that my system is being 
adhered to.'* 

**Your precious boy will himself have something to 
say on that subject," Percival said, soUo voce, to Theresa 
when he overheard the remark. 

When the convalescent had been down stairs for a fort- 
night and was able to put away her habits of invalidism, 
to sit down to meals with the others, and to keep the 
same hours, Theresa began to talk of going away. She 
did not speak of the necessity to Percival; it was his 
mother who made some allusion to it in his presence. 

The Paragon, hidden behind the pages of the Morning 
Post^ pricked up his ears. Mrs. Foote bustling out of the 
room almost immediately, Theresa attempted to follow 
her. Percival, dropping his paper as she passed him, 
caught her by the wrist. 

** Don't run away," he said. ** Why do you run away ? " 

He lay back in his chair, and looking up at her, forcibly 
detained at his side, watched the color come and go in 
her fair cheeks. 

** She thinks that I am going to make love to her," he 
said to himself. ''Women haven't the slightest apprecia- 
tion of what honor — hardly of what decency — ordains. 
As if I could be such a cur!" 

But his blood flew the warmer through his veins for the 
thought that had been hers, and he gripped the wrist he 
held the tighter. 

^^What is this I hear about yout ^oVtv^ ^:^^.^ ixom us ? " 
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"Sukey is well," Tessy said faintly. "I am no longer 
wanted here; and — Aunt Maria expects me." 

**Who says that you are not wanted?" 

No answer. 

*' I forbid you to put yourself ever again within the 
clutches of Aunt Maria. Do you hear ? " 

*'Ihear, Mr. Foote." 

Her docility was enchanting, enslaving. He lay back 
with the air of a sultan, and laid his commands upon this 
beautiful creature standing before him with bent head. 
But in reality he was at her feet — he knew it well and 
delighted in the knowledge — grovelling there at the slim 
and beautiful feet ! 

"Tell me why you were so anxious to run away," he 
commanded her. 

And she — poor Tessy, who was not resourceful at all — 
could only breathe quickly, and blush the innocentest 
pink, and hope that he did not hear her heart beat. 

** I thought that my — our home was to be yours also," 
he reminded her. 

**But until Susan is married?" she said. "What do 
you wish me to do until Susan is married ? " 

"Stay here. Why not?" 

" Will it be for long ? " 

She did not remember till too late that that question 
from her, Susan's sister, was not in perfect taste. It was 
one Percival did not find it easy to answer immediately. 
He slowly released the arm he held, and got up from his 
chair, and went and stood against the fireplace, and put 
his hands behind him, and looked down at his boots. 
His silence embarrassed Theresa; she thought he in- 
tended it as a rebuke. 

"I mean," she began nervously — "you see how I am 
situated. This is not my home, in the same sense even 
that it is Susan's. I don't wish to impose upon Mrs. 
Foote's good nature. I think — if you will allow me — I 
had better go." 
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Percival lifted his head and regarded her with a certain 
enjoyment of the situation. "I know what you mean," 
he said gravely. ** You think it better, until after I am 
married to your sister, that you and I should keep apart. 
Is not that so ? Tell me honestly. Do not be afraid." 

Tessy gave a gasp. Such an idea had not entered her 
head. She was far too faithful to Susan, and too dis- 
trustful of her own powers of attraction, to allow herself 
to think there had been any thing in the Paragon's atten- 
tions to herself. She had been fluttered and embarrassed 
sometimes by his manner, but had believed it meant 
nothing more than the careless gallantry of a man of the 
world. 

But now ? Did not his words at once reveal the 
dangers of the position, and show her what action to take? 
Ought we not to keep apart ? he had asked; and Tessy's 
heart gave great throbs of joy and anguish as she 
acquiesced. 

" I think it will be better for me to go," she said, with 
hanging head. 

**Then you shall not be disturbed. It is I who will 
go," he declared. ** I will go back to my rooms. Some- 
times I shall see you — that, at least, is not forbidden me; 
and, for the rest, I shall know that you are safe." 

Of course she demurred to this arrangement. Why 
should he be banished from his mother's house ? Banish- 
ment to that realm of comfort and luxury, his bachelor 
chambers, where the art of living pleasantly had been 
brought, through much cultivation, to perfection, did not 
convey the same image of sacrifice to his mind as to hers, 
perhaps. But he made no effort to adjust her ideas on 
the subject. She thought his conduct noble; and he was 
more than content that it should so strike her. His 
position at The Orangery, between the sister he loved 
and the sister he was expected to marry, might at any 
moment become embarrassing, and he had been making 
up his mind for some time to ^o. Theresa's admiration 
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for his magnanimity in insisting on this course knew no 
bounds. 

** You are not to be unhappy," he said; for he saw that 
the poor girl was trembling and that her eyes were full 
of tears. " Remember that you are in nothing to blame. 
What has come upon us is through no fault of our own. 
You have been an angel of goodness, and I — I also have 
tried to be good. You must not be distressed. We will 
not speak of these things, if it so distresses you. If I 
marry your sister " 

**If? Oh, you must— you must !" cried Tessy, in an 
agony of terror and remorse. She choked over the 
words. Such a situation had been undreamed of in her 
pure and simple heart. She was at once horrified and 
elated, tumultuously joyful and ashamed. 

** You think that a man, loving one woman with all his 
soul, should marry another woman whom he no longer 
loves, but to whom he is promised ?" he asked her. ** A 
woman's sense of honor is not often so keen as that." 

**I don't care about honor; not a bit — not a bit," cried 
Theresa frankly. "But you must marry Sukey — you 
must — you must ! " 

**I think so too, as things are at present; but it will be 
for honor's sake alone," he told her. 

And, considering that his keen sense of what was not 
only honorable but ** decent" under the circumstances 
prevented his making love to Susan's sister, it must be 
admitted that he had, nevertheless, permitted himself to 
sail very close to the wind. 

** Why must she be made to suffer too ? " Percival asked 
himself sentimentally, when he was left alone. He was 
falling very seriously in love, and he was a good and 
kind-hearted man, who would have shielded the woman 
of his choice from every shade of trouble. Yet he found 
a certain miserable delight in dwelling on the thought of 
Theresa suffering for him. 

He turned round and looked at Vv\s tt.^^OL\ow ycs. S^^ 
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chimney-glass, and quickly turned away his eyes again. 
After all, it was not this stout, florid-faced man with 
pince-nez covering his prominent, short-sighted eyes, with 
clipped side-whiskers, who was the hero of these love 
complications. His own ideal of himself, Tessy's ideal 
of him, and the reflection shown in the glass would each 
have been strange to the others, perhaps; but Percival 
Foote was a composition of all three, and of numerous 
varieties of himself, unknown and unguessed at. Yet 
the peep in the glass sobered his exalted fancy, and 
brought him back to the realities of life. 

He knew that the time had come for him to step out 
of his Fool's Paradise. It had been pleasant to loiter 
there, the loved and desired of two women; but once 
beyond the borders of those regions, there must come an 
end to philandering. 

Looked at in the light of common sense the case stood 
thus: of two women, either of whom, for whatever cause, 
was ready to marry him, he was promised to the wrong. 
If no decent excuse offered for the breaking of his en- 
gagement, he would be bound for life to a woman he 
neither loved nor admired, and for whom, in the light of 
late events, he had little respect; while a woman he could 
have adored would be lost to him forever. 

If nothing intervened 



CHAPTER XXV 
A SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

It was the first Sunday after the Paragon had retired 
to his own domain, retreating from the presence of his 
fiancde and his fiancee's sister; and, behold him already 
back at The Orangery in time for the early dinner of the 
Sabbath ! He had given his mother due notice of his 
intended visit. In spite oi Vvvs\o>ie^^^\t^ V^\% ^^^^recia- 
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tion of creature comforts did not forsake him, and he 
would not risk the chance hospitalities of Josephine. 

That lady exerted all her by no means inconsiderable 
powers of eloquence to prevail on him to go to church 
with her in the afternoon, and, as usual, in vain. 

** My very dear and wrong-headed old mother, I wonder 
you don't get tired,*' he said with mild exasperation. 
** Don't I remember too well the Sunday afternoons of 
my youth ? The one holiday of my week. Don't you 
tremble when you remember how you dragged me from 
my peg-top; from the neighbor's cat on the wall inviting 
me to the consideration of the nearest brick-bat; from 
the pipe in my trousers pocket with which I longed to 
make myself ill in solitude behind the lilac-bushes in 
the kitchen garden ? Dare you think of me, sitting up 
beside you in the pew, in my Sunday suit and my Eton 
collar — it was a fad of my dear mother's, Theresa, to fit 
me with collars two sizes too small for me. I was always 
on the verge of apoplexy, and my neck was habitually 
raw from their embrace — sitting up, cursing the whole 
concern, church, parson, worshippers, from the very 
ground of my heart! *' 

**My dear Percival ! You are too horrid; you are too 
disgraceful ! You will frighten Susannah into the belief 
she is marrying a heathen. Do not believe him, Susan- 
nah! In his dear, beautiful, religious youth such pro- 
fanity was impossible. He was guarded from the very 
appearance of evil. What absurd talk about his peg-top 
and his pipe 1 He never failed, all through that precious 
time when he was given over entirely to my care, never 
failed to attend divine worship three times on a Sunday. 
I wished him to go to the Wednesday evening services, 
too, but he had often lessons on those occasions " 

"I remember I took care to have lessons," Percival 
said. ** Blessed is he that goeth to church in his youth, 
mother. In his manhood he considers himself emanci- 
pated, somehow. Moreover, dear ladies, ow \.Vv\% o^^^-^- 
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sion you will none of you go to church. A charming 
children's service, is there ? Well, you won't go to it 
You, my dear mother, will go to your own room, and 
lie comfortably upon your bed, and go to sleep there 
after the fashion that your soul loves. I, for my part, 
shall go to sleep on the dining-room sofa, while Theresa 
and Susan will watch over my slumbers and admire the 
peaceful expression of my classic features. You will do 
so much for me, won't you, Theresa ? won't you, Susan ? 
It is not much to ask that they should admire me, is it, 
mother?" 

But when Mrs. Foote had retired dutifully to her 
couch, her Church Service laid beside her on her pillow 
as a salve to her conscience, Theresa also was seen to 
be making her escape from the room. When Susan was 
about to follow her the Paragon, who had risen to open 
the door, laid his hand upon her shoulder and drew her 
back. 

** Since we are to pass our lives together, don't you 
think it advisable that we should get, in some degree, 
used to each other's society ? " he said. ** Have you any 
objection to stay with me this afternoon ? " 

** Certainly not, if you wish it," Susan, with docility 
worthy of Theresa, replied. **Do you really wish me to 
stay to watch you fall asleep ? I thought you were only 
joking." 

** Am I likely to fall asleep in your society ? It would 
be a poor lookout for us if I began to do that already, 
Susan." 

**You might do worse. You might let me see you 
were being bored to death. I would rather hear the 
sound of your snores than the sound of your suppressed 
yawning." 

**I have it on the unimpeachable testimony of my 
mother — a witness not at all carried away by partiality, 
as you will admit — that I never snore; that I sleep as 
peacefully as an innocent child." 



I 
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**Let me place this cushion comfortably for you. Put 
your feet up on that chair. Now go off to sleep, and I 
shall hear. I will read to you, if you like, and soothe 
you off " 

** Nothing of the kind. We will bear in mind that this 
is one of the hundreds, the thousands of similar after- 
noons we are going to spend together. You would natu- 
rally be disgusted if I went to sleep every afternoon in 
your society.* No, we will amuse, and entertain, and, 
where it is possible, instruct each other." 

**What a perfectly frightful programme!" 

**Is it? Give me yours. Now, what do you intend 
to do with yourself and myself through all the Sunday 
afternoons of our life together ? Spring, summer, 
autumn, winter afternoons! No getting away from them, 
no escape. There you will sit, and here I shall sit — 
always— always ! How do you like the prospect?" 

He watched her through the pince-nez with much 
gravity, but he spoke lightly enough and she answered in 
the same tone. 

"For one thing, you won't be there and I sha'n't be 
here, I suppose," she said. **We shall be in our own 
house, shall we not ? And — there'll always be Tessy — 
hark ! there she is, playing hymns in the drawing-room — 
there'll always be Tessy to play hymns to us if we feel 
dull." 

**We can't expect to keep your sister with us for 
long. Some one " — here he sat up in his chair and ar- 
ranged the leg of his trousers more satisfactorily over 
his patent shoe— ** some one is sure to take her away 
from us." 

*'She is very good-looking, isn't she?" Susan asked 
with enthusiasm. ** She has always been so much 
admired. I have often wanted to ask you what you 
thought of her." 

He shut his eyes, lying back with his hands crossed 
upon his chest. 
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" There can be only one opinion upon your sister's 
beauty," he said. 

"She is far better looking than I am, isn't she?" 
Susan asked, idly tracing the pattern of the table-cloth by 
which she was sitting with her little finger. **I don't 
know why people look at me, even, when Tessy is by. 
Do you ? " 

She had never been put into the background by her 
sisters; that she should show unfavorably -with Theresa 
in the eyes of her future husband did not seriously occur 
to her. She had not the least anxiety about his reply, 
hardly the smallest interest in it. When none at all came 
she did not notice the omission. Her beauty, such as it 
was, had been sufficient to attract the notice and the 
admiration she did not covet, and had failed to win her 
that for which she had ardently longed. To the subject 
of her own good looks, even, she had become indifferent. 

She followed her own thoughts while her finger traced 
the fern-leaf — ^black on a claret ground — of the table- 
cloth, and her face grew dull and heavy. How surprised 
she would have been if she could have told that the 
Paragon — the stumpy, podgy person on the other side 
of the table, from whom she had traveled so far away — 
was feeling aggrieved with her, nay, positively furious, 
at her blind conceit in venturing to compare herself 
for a moment with the peerless Tessy! 

Silence fell between them after that, lasting neither 
knew how long. Susan, awaking remorsefully from her 
revery, saw that the eyes of Percival Foote were closed. 
Seizing the opportunity for escape, she got up and noise- 
lessly moved toward the door. It might be that such 
afternoons of enforced communion should be ahead of 
them in their multitudes, a crushing array that it were 
better not to think about, but there could be no wisdom 
in forestalling them. 

" 'If he sleep he shall do well,* " quoted Susan to her- 
self, and crept to the door. 
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"You really wish to leave me?" he asked, calmly 
opening his eyes upon her. "You don't feel equal to 
one, even, of the afternoons ? " 

He did not seek to detain her further, but got up and 
held open the door. " By the way," he said, "a man is 
coming down this afternoon — a friend of mine I wished 
to introduce to you. Will you be in the way ? " 

"Certainly. Perhaps I had better let Mrs. Foote 
know." 

" Do not disturb my mother. I want him to see you; 
and you to see him, for that matter. He strikes me as 
being an interesting person." 

" I shall be delighted, of course," Susan said, with a 
nod and a smile to him as she passed. 

She went into the drawing-room, where the atmosphere 
was chill, for Mrs. Foote would allow no fire in that 
apartment on a Sunday. Theresa had donned a jacket 
and muffettees in which to play the hymns. She did not 
put much heart in the performance under the circum- 
stances, but struck the chords listlessly, singing a line 
here and there under her breath. Susan crept under the 
scarlet-and- black rug lying on the couch, and turned her 
face to the wall. 

"What," chanted Tessy between the chords of "The 
Church's One Foundation," "have you done — with-r- 
Mr. Foote ? " 

" He is lying along on two chairs by the side of the 
dining-room fire — all that is left of him. Tessy, it is a 
melancholy fact that the Paragon and I bore each other 
to extinction. We made noble resolutions to see how 
long we could endure one another's society this after- 
noon. It was he who proposed the experiment. He is 
now repenting in tears; while I — oh, my dear, good 
Tessy ! I am sick to the very soul of me, and as limp as 
one of Josephine's jellies." 

" Don't be so wicked and ridiculous," T^svj ^^'^vs*^^^ 

18 
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chanting the words involuntarily to the tune she was 
playing. 

** * Though with a scornful wonder 
Men see her sore opprest,' 

she sang on, and presently: 



t >t 



** * Yet saints their watch are keeping, 
The cry goes up * how long ? ' 



»# 



Tessy's wrists sank limply, her fingers still on the last 
notes. *'How long?" she asked, looking at her sister 
over her shoulder. 

"What possesses you to address unanswerable theo- 
logical conundrums to me, of all people in the world ?" 
Susan demanded blankly. 

'*How long before you are married ? Nothing seems 
to be done about it. You have not even decided where 
you are going to live, have you ? Your engagement will 
drag on forever at this rate. And what are you waiting 
for ? Why don't you get it over, like a sensible person, 
and have done with it ? " 

''It's a thing that isn't exactly 'done with,* unfortu- 
nately, when you've 'got it over.' It's very easy to talk, 
but you might be so good as to bear that fact in mind. 
It's a little important from my point of view. Yet I'm 
sure I don't mind how soon it is ! When he and I have 
lived together for forty years it won't matter much if we 
were married in the spring or the autumn, I suppose. 
Only, I can't very well go out and buy a house, and a 
special license, and order the cab to take us on our 
honeymoon, entirely on my own responsibility, can I, 
Tessy ? It would look a trifle unmaidenly, don't you 
think ? When one reflects, the Paragon seems just a 
little lukewarm over this matter of taking a wife." 

Theresa let her hands drop in her lap and looked away 
from her sister. 

^^It is you who appear \\ike^atm/' she said. "You 
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give him no encouragement. He is deeply sensitive. 
He would not make advances which might be repulsed. 
I think — I don't want you to be what you call unmaidenly, 
Sukey — but, I think, as you are to be his wife, you should 
be more — well, affectionate. As things are going on^ it 
will be like your marrying a stranger, almost. And he is 
so — so " 

She had started to make this speech as a matter of 
duty, but in a peculiarly lifeless manner; her voice 
dropped and dropped toward the close of it and died 
quite away. 

**So what?" Susan enquired with irritation. **And 
why do you mumble and turn the back of your head to 
me ? If it's on your soul to admonish me, you should at 
least look in my direction. So what is he ? " 

Theresa turned round upon her sister with courage in 
her eyes and voice. 

"I think he is worthy of being loved," she said. 
** That is what I have made up my mind to say to you; 
for you don't seem to know it, Sukey. I have seen 
a great deal of him now, and he is always generous and 
kind, and — yes — and lovable. I will say it." 

** Adorable Percival Foote ! Tessy's inestimable Para- 
gon ! I'll tell you what, Tessy. I'll make him a present 
to you. From henceforth he is your own; your own par- 
ticular umbrella-man ! So long as we keep him in the 
family, what difference does it make?" 

"If you lost him you would break your heart for 
him," Tessy said, trying to speak lightly, but with 
heightened color. She shut the piano, and put the 
hymn-book away. ** You dare not tell me that in your 
heart of hearts you don't love him," she said, faltering a 
little over the words and not looking at her sister. 

Susan began to laugh, but not very mirthfully, and she 
suddenly stopped. 

"Even in jest I will not say one word against him," 
she said. "He has been infinitely good to \xv^— \^^ V5» "5^- 
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thousand, thousand times too good for me. He is all 
that you say, and more — more, Tessy. And I shall aw; 
marry him, and it will be all right; only don't let us talk Xh 
about him now — don't let us talk about him now — don't, yel 
if you love me, let us talk about him now ! " vei 

She threw off the rug as if it suffocated her, and sat up iUi 
on the couch, and thrust her hair away, and made a pent- I tal 
house with laced fingers above her eyes. Theresa, look- 
ing at her seriously for a minute, came and stood before 
her and put a hand upon her shoulder. 

" I think — something — more than I know of must be 
wrong. Tell me, Susan," she said slowly. 

Susan, her eyes hidden, shook her head. 

"You're sure — quite sure — you're not fretting for some 
one else, Sukey ? Sometimes, of late, I have thought it 
might be that." 

Again Susan shook her head. 

**It is not," went on Theresa, dropping her voice to a 
whisper — **not that you have discovered you care for 
Georgie Winterton, after all ? If so, say it straight out, 
Sukey. He is faithful to you still. I know it from 
what he told me before I came away. He said that you 
would not listen to him, poor boy! but that he would 
always " 

Susan dropped the hands from her brow and laughed. 

** Georgie Winterton ! That old, old story! I had 
forgotten him," she said. 

The tone was convincing, but the laugh was dreary 
enough, and Theresa was not satisfied. 

**You ought to be so happy," she said wistfully. 
*'And you do not seem happy." 

** Happy!" echoed Susan scornfully. "Oh, how 
ashamed of myself I should be if I could be happy ! 
Think of the things that have happened to us — our father 

and mother dead, our home lost, Alfie " She choked 

over the name and then was silent. 

The tears came into TYvetes*^'^ bVw^ e.^^-s*, SKe with- 
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drew her hand slowly from Susan's shoulder, and turned 
away to the window which looked out upon the garden. 
The beds were all bordered with crocuses now, blue, 
yellow, and white; the sun shone upon them, they looked 
very spruce and gay. Through the worst of Susan's 
illness Tessy had been used to walk there twice daily to 
take the air, and it has been told that she did not walk 
unattended. In spite of the sadness which had befallen 
them, could not Susan see that her fate, at least, was to 
be a blessed one ? Oh, why could she not see that ? 
Theresa was not eloquent even to her own thought, but 
her heart was heavy with the question she did not frame; 
and she saw the gravel paths, and the trim lawn, and the 
smart crocuses through a blur of tears. 

**If you could have seen half that I saw with Alfie," 
Susan said, in a choked voice from the sofa; "if he were 
always before your eyes as he is before mine ! And to 
talk to me of being happy ! " 

*' You have told me so little; I don't wish to give you 
the pain of telling me, but I am not to blame for not 
knowing," Tessy said, surreptitiously wiping her eyes. 
** One day, when it is all further off, perhaps you will tell 
me every thing, Sukey." 

Susan was silent. To no one on God's earth would 
she tell — every thing. The' blood crept to her face and 
she set her teeth hard. It was not of the sad history of 
Alfred that she thought. 

Theresa, turning from the window, saw the slow 
crimsoning of the pale face. A new possibility pre- 
sented itself. 

"Among Alfred's friends — ^was there some one " 

she began breathlessly, and stopped. 

"Was there some one I fell in love with?" Susan 
enquired deliberately. She propped her elbow on her 
knee and her chin on her hand, and looked across at her 
sister with an unflinching gaze, as if daring Theresa to 
remark the tell-tale color in her cVvttV. 
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Tessy nodded with parted lips. 

** There is a man — I hate," said Susan slowly. 

** Susan ! ** Theresa breathed, shocked and apprehen- 
sive. She was vaguely afraid of possibilities where her 
sister was concerned, and she felt the ring of intense 
feeling in Susan's deliberate tone. Theresa had never 
even actively disliked any man in her life. There flashed 
through her mind the procession of masculine wicked- 
nesses severally capable of arousing the passion of hatred 
in the feminine breast. Of which of these could Susan 
be the victim ? She recoiled before the confession she 
had invited, and would ask no further question. Susan 
was younger by four years, but Theresa acknowledged 
with an inward quake that Susan's experiences had been 
beyond her own. It would be more agreeable that Susan 
should keep her own confidence. 

**I hate him from the very bottom of my soul," Susan 
went on in that new tone of painful intensity. Theresa 
thought there was something horribly cruel in such words 
spoken in such a tone; but Susan could have told that the 
cruelty was all toward herself. ** I shall hate the thought 
of him till I die," she said. 

** Wouldn't it be better to forget him?" Tessy asked, 
in the small voice of timid admonition. 

Susan's face changed, and she laughed. 

**Why, that is a happy thought," she said. **I will 
forget him. How strange that the simple expedient 
never occurred to me before I " 

**When we can't like people I always find it better to 
forget them," Tessy said with complacence; and added 
that she heard the door-bell ringing, that the servants 
were at church, and that she believed Mr. Foote, himself, 
was opening the door. 

** It is a friend of Percival's. Some one he wants me 
to know," Susan said. **We may as well make an 
appearance, I suppose." 

But Theresa had to dWes»t \v^ts»^\l ol \;icV^\. ^^vd muf- 
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fettees. " My fingers are cold enough to strike a chill 
to the marrow of his bones," she said. ** I think I'll 
warm them over the kitchen fire before I go in." 



CHAPTER XXVI 



THE paragon's FRIEND 



So Susan crossed the hall alone and laid her hand on 
the dining-room door. 

Several men, acquaintances of the son of the house, 
had called at The Orangery from time to time. There 
was nothing to awaken special interest in the present 
visitor, and Susan did not give so much as a thought to 
his personality. Because of the intensity of her feel- 
ing — hatred she had called it just now — for one man, she 
might have said, with the lover of the dead Douglas, that 
all other men were to her "like shadows." She was 
quite indifferent as to the particular shadow she was 
about to meet. 

She heard Percival's soft, cultivated voice, and Per- 
cival's low, contented laugh; and then she opened the 
door, came a couple of steps into the room, and stopped 
as if struck into marble. 

For the man who had risen at her entrance, who stood 
motionless, rendered helpless by the shock of an over- 
whelming surprise, was Dr. John Hartley. 

Percival Foote had risen also, the cigarette he had 
been smoking held daintily in his fingers. He looked 
keenly at the two faces, each one white to the lips. 

** Let me introduce to you Dr. Hartley," he said 
suavely. ** He was a friend of your brother's, Susan. I 
know that you will be pleased to meet him on that 
account, even, above all others. Miss Susan Upwell." 

Hartley waited, incapable of speech for the moment, 
but conscious in his whirling brain that the cue was with 
the woman. She must take the m\l\a\.\\e. 
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The pause had not lasted long enough to be embarrass- 
ing before Susan came forward. 

**Dr. Hartley and I have met before — on several occa- 
sions," she said. The fingers which touched Hartley's 
hand and eluded his clasp were ice-cold ; but although 
her face was pale, Susan's composure had returned. She 
took the chair that Percival placed for her, and it was to 
Percival she spoke. 

** Dr. Hartley was poor Alfred's doctor," she explained. 
" I, you know, was his nurse. We could not fail to meet. 
It was as Alfred's nurse alone Dr. Hartley knew me. I 
suppose he was not prepared to find that I was his sister 
also." 

**Miss Upwell will perhaps pardon my density," 
Hartley said; he also found it easier to address the Para- 
gon just at first. "I see that it was a mystery which 
should have been none to me." 

**The mistake was in having made a mystery of it," 
Percival Foote said with unaccustomed severity. Truth 
to tell, he was feeling sore and disgusted. He had laid 
his little trap with some trouble and much repugnance, 
for he was not a man to enjoy the practice; his nature 
leading him to screen a woman in her duplicity rather 
than to convict her of her falsehood. He had not wished 
to gloat over Susan detected, but would have dealt with 
her very gently. Only — there was Theresa in the back- 
ground ! The pang of disappointment was unworthy of 
him, he knew, but it was there all the same. Having 
made up his mind that his betrothed was deceiving him, 
he felt baffled and bitter to learn that she was true. 

"The fault was all mine," Susan said. "Having be- 
gun, I was compelled to go on, but I regretted the step 
I took from the first day to the last. I shall regret it 
bitterly while I live." 

** There is always one thing that you must not regret," 

Hartley said ; his voice shook, and Percival saw that the 

hand which hung beside Vv\m, \v\?. ^xm VvacMm^ dtoTj^jed 
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nervelessly over the arm of his chair, trembled. ** You 
went to your brother in the hour of his great necessity, 
and you were of infinite comfort and benefit to him." 

He looked across at his host. 

"Miss Upwell is an excellent nurse," he said. *' She 
has courage and endurance, and great tenderness. It 
was through her devotion alone that her brother's life was 
prolonged. " 

" To what end ? " Susan said bitterly, below her breath. 

**He had better have died " Her voice failed her, 

and she rose hurriedly from her chair. Percival was not 
surprised. He knew that the calm mention of Alfred's 
name was at any time beyond her. 

*'I will call Theresa and Mrs. Foote," she said, and 
escaped from the room. 

Hartley watched the door close behind her and turned 
eagerly to Percival Foote. 

"You understand ?" he said. "When you came to me 
about poor Upwell's sister, I had not an idea — I don't 
know how, for a second, I should have been so blind 

"Was there no likeness between brother and sister ? 
Percival asked with gloom. 

" I cannot recall a trace of likeness. And a conver- 
sation I had with Upwell himself threw me off the scent. 
He led me to infer that — his nurse — had been dependent 
on his family, that she had seen better days. This ac- 
counted to me for her air of superiority. So many ladies 
take up with menial occupations, nowadays. I think I 
was told that it was Alfred's sisters who had sent her to 
him. I was a fool, of course; an unspeakable fool." 

"Her brother was a blackguard!" the Paragon said. 
He scowled heavily upon the cigarette between his fin- 
gers. " A woman who had it in her to commit an act of 
such insane folly should have been protected against 
herself. He should have put her under restraint until he 
had sent for her people." 

" He was weak as water, and stV?v%Vv \.o \.\v^\i^0^<5k^\^V 
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Hartley said, his face grown hard. **He was in great 
straits when she came, and she was of infinite service to 
him; but that is no excuse — none. The only excuse is 
that he was usually under the influence of morphia; that 
he had grown incapable of forming a right judgment in 
any matter." 

** I should have liked him to live long enough to hear 
from my lips what I think of him," Percival said grimly. 
He found it difficult to recover his habitual calm of mind, 
even of manner. He felt beaten, savage, vindictive, and 
could not at the moment conceal that he felt so. He got 
up from his chair, and, moving restlessly about the room 
for a time, stopped before the window, looking out upon 
the laurels, his back to his guest, indulging himself in the 
bitterness of his own thought; while a silence fell between 
the men which neither felt the disposition to break. 

'* If I had known," Hartley was saying to himself; '*if 
I had only known! " 

What an attraction the girl had had for him from the 
first — that very first night when she had put out her hand 
to him in farewell! How he had struggled against the 
attraction in that smug wisdom which had been the 
blindest folly! 

She had trusted him; mutely had asked his help and 
countenance. Looking back, it seemed that he had 
always repulsed her, congratulating himself on his courage 
in keeping her at a distance. On those nights when her 
face had haunted him, when the torturing thought of the 
woman he loved in spite of himself, sinking beneath a 
burden too heavy for her to bear, had kept him wakeful 
and tossing on his bed, how he had lectured himself into 
resistance; telling himself of the ruin, social and profes- 
sional, which must arise from following his inclination! 

And he had taken her for a thief! This woman with 

her grand figure, her fearless eyes, her frank mouth, her 

perfectly shaped head ! This woman who had stepped 

from her estate of lady, irom \\et XwyavcVows. home, to 
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menial drudgery of the lowest kind, in order to minister 
to the necessities of one she loved ! This grand and 
noble princess, who had deigned to look with eyes of lik- 
ing upon himself — John Hartley — holding himself aloof, 
in his priggishness and fatuousness, for fear of the con- 
tamination of her touch ! Terrified, even in the moment's 
delirious joy, at her avowal of love for him — terrified at 
the consequences to himself — he knew it now — as well as 
to her ! 

Percival Foote turned round on him from the window. 

** You are perhaps thinking I have treated you rather 
shabbily. Dr. Hartley," he said, '*in not confiding to you 
the identity of Miss Upwell and her brother's nurse. 
The fact is, she had never alluded to you, and I thought 
it more than probable you had not met." 

** I am very grateful to you for giving me the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Miss Upwell again," Hartley said; the 
conventional phrase in this crisis, where speech seemed 
so difficult, arising mechanically to his lips. "What she 
did was so noble — so womanly " 

*' Yes. You see, perhaps, that. Miss Upwell being ^ly 
affianced wife, I am bound to look at the proceeding with 
different eyes. She, as you have heard from her lips, 
regrets the whole affair as I do. Our great desire now 
is that the episode may be forgotten." 

"As far as I am concerned it will be — as if forgotten," 
Hartley said, speaking with white lips. 

"Before we are interrupted there is one other matter. 
Do you know any thing of a man called Paul Pigott, who 
speaks of himself as Alfred Upwell's friend ? A qualifica- 
tion, by the way, scarcely commending him to me." 

" I know him very well. It was I who referred him 
to you for Miss Upwell's address. There was a letter 
entrusted to him by Alfred, I think." 

" This gentleman probably knew her — Miss Upwell — 
in that — other capacity ? I have offered to charge myself 
with the delivery of the letter^ \i there \ie ^\e\X.^x:^\iNiXX 
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do not desire to trouble Miss Upwell with the presence 
of the man himself. What do you, who know Mr. Pigott, 
say ? " 

Hartley forced his mind, wrenching it from its endless 
panorama of memories, to consider the question. 

** Have you mentioned him to Miss Upwell ? " 

" Not at present." 

**Nor she to you ?" 

** Certainly not. The bare outline of her — experi- 
ment — she has given me. I wish for nothing more." 

**Then, I think I would not trouble her. I believe 
that, more than once, he was the cause of annoyance to 
her. Perhaps it would be advisable to tell him your 
relation — how you stand with regard to Miss Upwell. 
Under the circumstances he could not refuse to entrust 
you with the letter." 

**I do not know that I feel disposed to take that 
trouble," Percival said with chill indifference. 

Then the door opened, and Mrs. Foote with Theresa 
came in. And soon tea appeared; and Janet was desired 
to call Miss Susan, who, having no excuse to keep away, 
in the course of time presented herself. 

Three of that little company of five being indisposed 
to talk, and Theresa never addicted to brilliancy of 
speech, conversation would have lagged uncomfortably 
but for Josephine, who happily rose to the occasion. 
The topic she chose, with appropriateness on which she 
prided herself, was that of Susan's recent illness. 

"It was a happy thought of mine," she said afterward; 
*'for he was a very difficult young man. to get on with. 
He does not appear to have an idea on any subject, and 
is entirely without conversation. What can Percival see 
in him, I wonder ? Medical matters certainly ought to 
interest him." 

**I expect they would," Susan said. '*Only I could 

not help wishing it was some one else who had been ill." 

^' My dear Susannah \ Suc)[v xvoxvs»^xvs^\ "YV^ \xv^w Is a 
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gentleman, or Percival would not have brought him here. 
He scarcely glanced at you — I noticed that. I should 
have left off directly, of course. After I became a widow 
the doctor who attended me for sore throat made me a 
compliment. I knew my lost darling would not have 
approved — he never stooped to that vulgar trifling him- 
self — and I dismissed him. No, if this Dr. — I forget his 
name — had been that kind of coarse creature, you may be 
sure I should not have talked to him as I did, telling him 
your symptoms. I was glad of his opinion, too ; because, 
white as you were looking, and so very heavy about the 
eyes, I should not have ventured to take you to evening 
service without a doctor's assurance that it would do you 
good." . 

**I was well enough," Susan said. ** Because I have 
not Tessy's pink color, and because my eyes are differ- 
ently set in my head, Tessy is always making me look ill 
by contrast " 

" Well, my precious child, there was no harm in asking 
the young man's opinion. It cost nothing; and if he is 
becoming, as Percival says, so very distinguished in his 
profession, I suppose it was worth having. Did he take 
the opportunity to give you a little professional advice as 
you walked to church with him ? " 

For, in spite of the conversational languor of his host; 
in spite of the stream of talk with which Josephine 
flooded him; in spite of the discouragement which he 
knew, without looking there, was in Susan's face, which 
he heard in her voice whenever she was compelled to 
address him — Dr. Hartley stayed on at The Orangery 
until the bells were ringing for evening service. 

So the Paragon and he, on their way to catch the train 
for town, walked with the ladies to church. 

As they reached the gate of The Orangery the little 
party fell in with a lady who shared Mrs. Foote's views 
in the matter of the vicar and the ve?»tta^tA.^. ^<5k \s>is^O^ 
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had to be said on the all-engrossing subject that, with the 
exertion of walking and talking, Josephine grew short of 
breath in the frosty air, and, with her companion, pres- 
ently lagged behind. 

Percival had placed himself beside Theresa. 

Ah, if only Susan had played him false and lied to 
him, how easily he would have forgiven her! He could 
not pardon her that she had been true. He could not 
walk at her side and conceal the disappointment and the 
bitterness that he felt. 

** How very bright the stars are ! " Tessy said, starting 
for the twentieth time to make conversation in her placid 
way, as he remained all but silent. " Last Sunday night 
there were no stars at all, and it was quite wet under- 
foot.*' 

** And what do you suppose next Sunday night will be 
like, Theresa ? " 

"I wonder," said Theresa simply, quite unconscious 
of the lurking sarcasm in his tone. 

" Whatever it is, starlight or dark, it won't find you 
and me walking to church together ! " 

'* Shall we not see you at The Orangery next Sunday, 
then ? " 

*'No. Nor for many Sundays. I am going away, 
Theresa. Back to Russia." 

" Oh ! " cried Theresa, in a tone of sharp dismay on 
her own account. **But — Susan?" she added; her 
thought flying loyally to Percival's lawful owner. 

*' I suppose I shall be back in time for Susan," he said 
with the calm of extreme bitterness. ** Might not Susan 
be forgotten between us just for the fleeting minutes of 
our last walk together ? " 

'' No ! " said Theresa softly. 

" No ! " he repeated. 

He gazed up tragically at the stars shining frostily 

upon his eye-glasses; in his heart was that same curious 

enjoymen t of the melancholy oi tVv^ s»\\>\^X\ow. Some of his 
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bitterness died away, as all earthly passion should in that 
eternal radiance. After all, who was to blame that he 
had become the object of desire of these two fine women ? 
Since the stars shone, had men been able to shape their 
courses in accordance with the longing of their hearts ? 

His shadow was short — short and rotund in comparison 
with that slim shade which lay alongside of it. He 
remembered the broad shoulders, the fine erect form of 
the young man who walked behind with Susan — the young 
man at whom neither of the girls had cared to look! But 
none knew better than he that these considerations do 
not weigh with women ; that it is the man himself they 
love, not his inches; that it is his spiritual color and 
make and shape which appeal to them, and not the 
straightness of his nose or the luxuriant curl of his hair. 

**No!" he echoed firmly. *' Susan shall not be for- 
gotten. She is there always in the background, Theresa. 
I only ask you to let her stay in the background for this 
once. We won't forget that she is there, — we can't for- 
get, perhaps, — but we will not talk about her. We will 
allow ourselves this one indulgence. We will talk about 
ourselves." 

" Why are you going away ? " Theresa asked him faintly. 

*'I am going because of you,'* he answered softly, and 
again he looked up at the stars. " Oh, don't be alarmed; 
don't start away from me ! Susan is there, you know — 
always in the background. Her turn will come, Theresa. 
I shall come back for Susan. It is for you that I go 
away. To try to forget you — do you think that that is 
possible ? " 

"Yes," said Theresa in shaken accents. **Yes, I am 
sure of it. If you try hard — if we both try — try with all 
our strength! And if we pray " 

"Theresa, why should you try? What have you to 
pray to forget ? " he asked her, and his eyes fell from the 
stars to the contemplation of her face; and Tessy looked 
only confused and miserable, and hung her head. 
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"You are an angel!" he said with gentle ardor. "I 
adore you." 

The church gate was almost reached, and they had 
joined the streams of worshippers meeting there. A 
silence fell between them, and he held her hand in fare- 
well. 

**I will pray," Theresa whispered. Her face beneath 
the starlight was very sweet in its earnestness and its 
distress. "I will pray for you and for me — and for 
Susan. Good-by." 

Another minute, and the two men had raised their hats 
and walked away stationward together. 

The girls waited by the gate, saying nothing to each 
other. Presently Mrs. Foote, panting and voluble by 
the side of her friend, had joined them. 

"We can only pray," Josephine was saying excitedly, 
as they entered the church gate. She had talked the 
poor vicar into a more than ever serious plight, "we 
can-only pray that her plans^ may be frustrated — wicked, 
wicked woman ! — and that he, poor, misguided, but at 
the heart, good man, — I know it; he has let me see, on 
more than one occasion, to the very bottom of his heart, 
and it was of precious metal, — may see the error of his 
ways. It is a case for prayer." 

So that two of the three Orangery ladies had their own 
private petitions to add to those set forth for public use 
in the church service. 

Mrs. Foote, her eyes blazing disapproval of the large 
amount of lighted wax with which the altar was laden, 
or turned reproachfully on the officiating clergyman 
(attired in a violet stole to-night, the season being Lent), 
laid her case, and his case, and the case of the lady who 
embroidered the vestments, before that Judge to whom 
she honestly believed such matters were of moment. 
Theresa with tears, not all of sorrow, in her eyes,- and a 
sweet trouble at her heart, offered her humble orisons, 
and put up the prayer, which she tried to feel came from 
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her heart, that the love of the Paragon might be turned, 
for Susan's sake, from her to her sister. Susan, alone, 
rising, sitting, kneeling mechanically, felt her heart as 
hard as the nether millstone, and her eyes as void of 
tears as her heart of prayer. 

When Mrs. Foote, on that walk to church, had dropped 
behind with her friend, Susan had felt the silence, laid 
like a suffocating weight upon Hartley and herself, 
unbearable; a thing to be struggled with and cast off at 
any cost. 

That they should ever meet again — he and she between 
whom such a history lay — had seemed to her next to 
impossible ; one of those terrible accidents, upon 
which, because of the horror of them, one dares not 
dwell. A thing to dream of, perhaps, — a dream, indeed, 
that haunted Susan's sleeping hours with disturbing per- 
sistency, — but one which, in the light of day, must not be 
allowed to happen. 

And now that this nightmare had become fact, their 
tongues were tied with the paralysis familiar to night- 
mare. 

What had come and gone between them could not be 
ignored. If Susan had felt the power to speak of the 
stars and the absence of the puddles beneath their feet, 
she would not have dared in such light fashion to put 
aside the immensity of the matter. For her mind was 
filled with a burning anger as well as a cruel shame. 
How her anger was justified she had not stopped to 
enquire, but had nursed it to a size proportionate to her 
shame. She had put herself into a horribly compromis- 
ing position, and he, in spite of herself, had saved her. 
She had flung herself boldly into his arms, and he had 
respectfully rejected her. In her heart she might have 
known that she had no quarrel but with herself; that 
through a trying ordeal he had behaved wisely and 
generously. But after centuries of experience women 

10 
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do not expect generosity from men, and are usually mon 
flattered by their foolishness than their wisdom. 

In sackcloth and ashes Susan daily repented of what 
now appeared to her as an insane act of folly; wept 
inward, most bitter tears — so far more painful than those 
salt drops which trickle naturally down the nose — for 
her weakness; punished herself without remorse for her 
sin. But in her illogical woman's heart she longed with 
all her force of desire to punish him for the wisdom and 
the strength for which she was at the same time perfectly 
aware she should have thanked him on her knees. 

She knew that he walked beside her with eyes seeking 
her face; that words he could not speak were striving to 
burst from his lips; and at length her own power of 
speech returned. 

" Our meeting has been a misfortune beyond our con- 
trol," she said harshly, because to modulate her voice 
was impossible to her then. ** I believe you would have 
spared me, if you had known. We shall at least be able 
to avoid a repetition of the discomfort for the future." 

"It is hard that you can say such a horrible thing to 
me in that tone," he said; but he was conscious at the 
time that his own tone jarred upon the ear. **I have 
suffered a great deal through you, from first to last. In 
quite the beginning you unsettled me, made me misera- 
ble. I could never put you out of my thoughts " 

He came to a sudden pause there in his difficult speech. 
"I never told her this before," he reminded himself. 
"When she was a maid of all work and would have been 
mine, perhaps, for the asking, I never told her. Now 
that she is in her proper position and is going to be 
another man's wife, what is the worth of such words? 
She will only despise me for them. 

" I do not mean to complain," he went on presently. 

"If you say that you will be the happier for never seeing 

me again, you never shall see me — only, need you tell 

me so quite so cruelly 1 1 am tio\.— Y\^o\x.-a.c> ^^^ter a 
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woman with an unwelcome presence. You can trust me 
for that.*' 

**The happier?" Susan repeated with an unsteady 
attempt at scornfulness of voice. **Did you say the 
happier ? Your presence or your absence would scarcely 
influence my happiness; but " 

He turned upon her swiftly. 

**My God!" he said, **have you forgotten that you 
told me you loved me ? " 

She paled and quivered beneath the sudden passion of 
his tone; and her courage died away within her, and the 
pretended hatred, and her desire to punish. 

"You can treat me as you will — banish me — forget 
that i exist; but you shall not mock me," he said. 

In the silence that followed, Susan's head, which had 
been carried defiantly, fell. When she spoke again it 
was in a voice hurried, and timid, and ashamed. 

**You must despise me utterly, as I do myself," she 
said. ** Is there any excuse for me in the fact that I was 
ill, half dead with fatigue, made desperate by loneliness, 
and difficulty, and trouble ? If there is any extenuation 
in that state for an act of sickening folly and — and im- 
pertinence — will you try to remember it always when — 
if ever — you think of me ? " 

** It isn't possible you can think you need say such 
things to me! If you won't spare me, spare yourself." 

"Why should I ? Night and day I do not spare myself. 
I spend my life in telling myself truths. I do it so con- 
stantly that I often forget to talk in the ordinary way to 
the people about me. I hear them complain sometimes 
that * Susan has grown so dull and quiet.' * Susan' is 
having a rousing time, the while. She is writhing and 
bleeding beneath the lash. Often," she went on — and 
she turned her face to him and spoke with a calm 
deliberateness that shocked him inexpressibly — "often 
I wish I had asked the way to the river instead of to 
your house. Any respectable woman 'wom\^ V-a.^^ ^Oi^^ 
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that. It would have been all over long ago, then. I 
should not be here to hate myself — and for you to 
despise." 

"Good God, if you knew!" he said. ''Come to me 
now, Susan — come ! " 

He stopped in the road; the hand he held out to her 
trembled ; by the light of the stars Susan could see the 
passion in his eyes. 

"Go on, Susannah, my dear; go on!" Mrs. Footers 
voice cried from the background, where she discussed 
the vicar with her friend. " Don't wait for me, my 
dearest child: Percival is before you." 

" Percival is before me," Susan repeated, and gave an 
unsteady laugh. "Had you for the moment forgotten ?" 
she asked, as they moved on again. 

Hartley shifted his gaze to the figure of the gentleman 
who walked at a few yards' distance by Theresa's side. 
He recalled how this man had confided to him the fact 
of his engagement, and had asked him down to be intro- 
duced to his future wife. 

"I am behaving like a blackguard all round," he said 
to himself as he walked on, silent now, at Susan's side. 

" Here is the church gate — almost," Susan said, in the 
flippant tone that comes naturally, sometimes, to the 
heavy-hearted. " Here come the worshippers from all 
quarters. In whatever irregular fashion our acquaint- 
anceship began, it ends, you see, amid all the sanctities 
of heaven and earth." 

" Do you mean — in cruel earnest — that we part there — 
at the gate — and that I am never to try to see you 
again ? " 

" I mean it — in cruel earnest." 

" Tell me this one thing. You are going to be 
married : are you happy ? " 

"What do you think?" Susan asked him lightly. 

" I dare not trust myself to think. Tell me ! " 

''Mr. Foote is a good matv, ^tid \^ ^ood to me. I will 
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tell you that much. His mother, when after my fine 
flight of independence I limped back to her, — oh, the 
draggled, broken wretch that I was! — took me to her 
heart and forgave and protected me. I can never say 
what I owe to her and her son. I shall try to repay a 
little of it. Here is the gate, you see. Now we part. 
Good-by." 

**Good-by,"hesaid. 

They were amid the crowd of people passing in at the 
gate, and his hand barely touched hers before he turned 
and left her. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
"THE LONG ARM OF COINCIDENCE" 

When Hartley got back to Wigmore Street that night 
he found Paul Pigott and Laurence Kerry awaiting him 
in his room. 

The latter was a little pale, and wore a more than 
usually plaintive expression. He shook hands limply, 
and shook his head at the same time. 

** I suppose you've forgotten you asked me to dinner at 
seven ? '* he said. 

Hartley was overcome with remorse. 

"It's now past eight; and the worst of it is I don't 
believe there's any dinner," he said. "My dear fellow, 
I owe you ten thousand apologies." 

But Kerry laughed, tossing back his yellow hair. 

"No, you don't," he said. "The fact is, you didn't 
ask me — I came. I thought you fed about that hour ; 
and, to tell the truth, I'm uncommonly hungry." 

Hartley rang the bell, and ordered up such cold viands 
as were available, and busied himself in putting out wine 
and spirits. 

"You've heard that I'm 'off 'again?" Kerry asked 
dolefully. "The confounded EntisVi ^M\i\\c.— 'Ccifc >;^\\r 
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grateful, indiscriminating, inartistic ass it always is! — left 
off coming to see me in * Tom*s-a-cold': the best thing 
we've had on the stage for a dozen years. They've stuck 
on three feeble farces in its place. There wasn't a part 
for me in one of them. The theatre's crammed every 
night — but I ain't there." 

** Very awkward, old man," Hartley said. kindly. 

**Puts me in a hole, rather. The old viper at 141, 
because I've been a bit backward of late, has cut me off 
my bacon at breakfast. It's discouraging to begin the 
day on a slice of bread-and-butter and a cup of tea, 
doctor ! Shows such a beastly want of feeling on Mrs. 
Welch's part; that's what I look at. 'Tisn't the bit of 
bacon ! " 

Lizzie had quickly spread a respectable repast, and 
Hartley pushed a chair forward for the young actor, and 
pushed him into it. 

** They'll soon be wanting you back at the Fortune, 
old man. In the meantime eat, drink, and be merry," 
he said. 

**What part had you in * Tom's-a-cold,' Kerry?" 
Pigott asked, lifting his head; he had contented himself 
with scowling heavily upon the carpet and saying nothing 
hitherto. ** Did they make you a flunky again ? I re- 
member how splendidly you delivered that speech, * The 
carriage is waiting, my lady,' in your last great part. Or 
were you one of the guests at the banquet whose names 
don't go down in the programme ? " 

Kerry was helping himself plentifully to cold chicken: 
his face flushed a little. 

** Mine wasn't a very important part, Pigott," he said 
simply, *'but it was important to me. Isn't any one else 
going to eat something ! Doctor, you won't mind if I 
clear the dish ? I've always got a formidable twist, you 
know, and I haven't had any food for rather a long time." 

Hartley, standing behind Kerry's chair, put his hand 
kindly upon the young man's shoulder. 
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**Come in and get your meals with me", for a time, 
my dear boy," he said. "If Tm not here at the proper 
hours, as I often am not, Lizzie will see to you, all the 
same." 

Laurie, who was of a demonstrative nature, and very 
easily touched by kindness, put down his fork and 
lightly stroked and patted the hand which lay upon his 
shoulder. Pigott scowled upon the two with manifest 
disapproval. 

"Why the devil can't you come to me when you are 
hard up?" he asked. "Have I ever denied you any 
thing ? " 

"I can't be always sponging, you know," Laurie ex- 
plained. "I know what a good fellow you are, Pigott; 
but you've got troubles of your own, and haven't wanted 
to be bothered. Pigott's been using himself up rather 
too freely lately," he explained, looking at Hartley. 

"Looks as if he had," Hartley assented, with a glance 
at the heavy face and dishevelled locks of his other 
visitor. " What will you have, Pigott? Help yourself, 
will you ? " 

But Pigott, with a scowl at the decanters, shook his 
head. 

"I didn't come in to ask you for refreshments," he 
said. ("Nasty jar, that!" said Laurie in parenthesis, 
shaking his head over the chicken.) " I come to ask you 
for information." 

" All right. Any thing I can tell you I will." 

" I want you to give me the address of that girl." 

"* That girl'?" 

"I think you know what girl very well. Susan." 

" My dear fellow, didn't we thresh that matter out on 
a former occasion ! I told you then I knew no more 
where the girl was thun you did." 

"Then; but do you know now? That's a plain ques- 
tion and a simple one. You can answer me simply and 
plainly — yes or no." 
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'* No, then." 

** You swear you don't know ? " 

" Pigott, you are always in heroics. I don't feel called 
on to swear." 

** You don't know where Susan is ? " 

"No." 

**I believe that you lie," Pigott said; his eyes were 
almost starting from his head, his face was pallid and 
showed unmistakable signs of recent dissipation. 

" If you say that again I shall have to put you out 
of the house, you know," Hartley said. He could but 
admit the justice of the accusation, and though his face 
grew white he put a restraint on himself and waited. 

**That is question No. i," Pigott said, holding up a 
large white hand which trembled, and checking off the 
question on his blunt-ended fore-finger. ** Now for No. 
2. No. 2 has still to do with the whereabouts of a lady. 
Do you know the address of Alfred Upwell's sister ? " 

"No." 

" You expect me to believe you, I suppose ? " 

" Not if it is at all inconvenient for you to do so." 

Kerry hastily cut across the retort that was on the 
other's lips. 

"It is a little rough on Pigott that he is still kept 
in the dark about poor Alfred's sister, don't you think, 
doctor ? He only wants — dear old man ! — to carry out 
Alfie's last wishes. And he's taken a good bit of 
trouble — and it's naturally got his back up a little." 

"Dry up, Laurie, will you ! " Pigott requested, without 
looking at his ally, and holding up the third unsteady 
finger. 

" Nq. 3 is another address," he went on, glaring at 
Hartley. "It is Mr. Percival Foote's address." 

" I have given it to you once. Isn't that enough for 
you?" 

" Since he's never to be found at the address you gave 
me, it isn't enough," 
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*' I'm very sorry. It's all I can do for you." 

** This man spends a great deal of time at his mother's 
house in one of the suburbs, I find. He has been living 
there for the last two months. You can't give me his 
suburban address ? " 

**No." 

'<You don't know it ? " 

<*No." 

Hartley stood up and told his lie as steadily and with 
as little compunction as if he had dealt in falsehood all 
his life. He foresaw unpleasantness to Susan, and in 
his present mood he would have lied his soul away to 
avert it. 

*'You liar!" Pigott said, under his breath, but dis- 
tinctly, and with conviction. 

Hartley moved his eyes from Laurie Kerry, putting 
away the cold chicken with much enjoyment, and looked 
his visitor in the face. 

" Look here ! Will you get out ? " he said. The 
words were somewhat wanting in dignity, but their tone 
and the look which accompanied them lent them neces- 
sary force. 

Pigott rose and stood beside Hartley. 

"Look at this ! Look at this!" he cried excitedly, 
*'and tell me if you don't deserve the name of liar." 

From the side of the looking-glass where the doctor's 
cards of invitation were generally stuck he had torn a 
paper. This he held before Hartley's eyes with one 
shaking hand, tapping it violently with the other. With- 
out glancing at it, Hartley knew what it was : the few 
lines he had received from Percival Foote that morning, 
asking him, if he had no better engagement, to call upon 
him at his mother's house. The Orangery, Bramerton, in 
order that the writer might have the great pleasure of 
introducing him to Miss Upwell, who was for the present 
staying there. 

** You are not only a liar, you see," Pigott said, half 
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choked with triumph and excitement, **but you are a 
fool as well ! You let yourself be found out," 

Hartley caught the note from the shaking fingers, 
crushed it in his own, and flung it into the fire. 

In the moment's excitement Kerry had found strength 
to resist the temptation of the rhubarb tart, whose merits 
he was about to discuss. He rose from his chair and laid 
a soothing hand upon Pigott's shoulder. 

** Gently — gently, Pigott! my dear, darling fellow!" 
he implored. 

**Look at him," Pigott cried in his half-smothered 
tones, waving an insolent hand within an inch of the 
other's face. ** Kerry, I'm glad you're here to see this! 
Look where he stands on his own hearth — a convicted 
liar ! You'll bear me out, Laurie, when I tell the tale — 
a convicted liar ! " 

**When you tell the tale," Hartley said, with a calm 
which cost him something to maintain, for he, too, was 
pale to the lips, "will you remember to add, Kerry, that 
the lies — lies which any decent man would have to tell, 
under the circumstances — were told to save a lady from 
the annoyance of this man's presence : a man who perse- 
cutes helpless women, who reads the private letters of 
other men " 

** Pigott ! " Kerry cried, and he had adroitly slipped his 
slim person between the two angry men and was keeping 
them apart with a hand on the shoulder of each — ''dear, • 
impetuous, old Paul Pigott, leave it to me. Let me 
explain. That letter. Hartley — it was folded so that any 
one could read it, and stuck in the glass. I all but read 
it myself — Pigott read it without thinking. If there was 
any private matter in it, it will be as if my old friend here 
had never seen it." 

**I'm d d if it will!" Pigott said. "It has told 

me where to find the woman I want to see; and I am 
going to see her." 

"She is fortunately in a position to forbid you her 
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presence," Hartley said. **She has people about her 
who will ask no better than to kick you into the street." 

Pigott came a fierce step nearer : Kerry's slight body, 
only, separated the two men. 

** Devil take you, Kerry! Get out of the way," 
Hartley said, and gave the lad a push that sent him 
reeling backward upon the table. 

** She won't refuse to see me," Pigott said, whispering 
the words hoarsely within an inch of the other's face. 
**I know too much about Miss Susan Upwell. She will 
be kind to me — as she has always been — as she has always 
been^'* he repeated. 

And then he, too, fell, stumbling backward, across the 
space which separated the fireplace from the table, and 
subsided temporarily into Kerry's arms. Hartley had 
mastered the almost overpowering impulse to dash his 
fist into his visitor's face. It had been an ignominious 
push only which had sent Pigott staggering. 

** Now — get out! " Hartley said, drawing a deep breath 
as he stood up alone on his hearth. "And, remember 
this : in whatever company or whatever place we come 
across each other in future I forbid you to €peak to me. 
Also remember that, if you carry out your threat to 
annoy that lady of whom we spoke; if you take advan- 
tage of the knowledge, which by low means you have 
obtained, to seek her in her home, I will thrash you 
whenever I find you. Remember those things and — 
get out!" 

It took more than this, naturally, to get rid of Paul 
Pigott. 

Hartley turned his back on him, looking down into the 
fire, and tacitly refused to hold any further converse with 
his unwelcome visitor. Laurence Kerry, giving up all 
thought of completing his repast, endeavored with many 
coaxing arts to soothe his friend and to lead him from 
the room. Pigott's own inclination now urged him to 
depart; yet he lingered long enough to impress on his 
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own understanding and that of the other men the reason 
that he refrained from inflicting corporal punishment on 
Hartley. 

**Why should I take the trouble to thrash you?" he 
demanded of the unmoved back. " Why should I exert 
myself and soil my knuckles like any street rough in a 
vulgar brawl ? Suppose that I knocked your teeth down 
your throat and made your nose bleed, would that be any 
satisfaction to me ? Would you be more degraded than 
you are, as you stand there branded with the name of liar ? " 

** Come — come ! '* Kerry interposed, flushed and 
flurried. ** You're excited, Pigott. You've both got 
your backs up, and you don't know what you're saying. 
Where's your hat, old man ? Where, in Heaven's name, 
have you hidden your infernal hat? Here — here it is, 
my dear boy. Oh, do stop your everlasting jaw, for 
God's sake, Pigott, and come out!" 

Kerry's blandishments were suffered at length to pre- 
vail; and, with his friend's arm thrust through his own, 
Paul Pigott permitted himself to be led away. 

Breathing fire and slaughter still, he passed down the 
streets and through the quiet squares; his awkward, 
high-shouldered figure, his hanging head and slouching 
gait in strong contrast with the spare, graceful form, the 
light step, the pathetic, handsome young face of his 
companion. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
KERRY MAKES CONFESSION 



In spite of the open invitation he had received, Laur- 
ence Kerry did not appear in Hartley's rooms again for 
the space of several days. Then the doctor, remorsefully 
reminiscent of the poor youth's impecunious condition, 
sent a messenger to Great Kirby Street and compelled 
him to come in. 



KERRY MAKES CONFESSION 3OI 

He did scant justice to the dinner his host had ordered, 
eating his food, but apparently without enjoyment. He 
was in less than his usual spirits too, and it struck Hartley 
that the young actor was ill at ease. 

**Whatisit, Kerry?" he asked when Lizzie had left 
them. He looked across the white table-cloth, with its 
tall glass of daffodils of Lizzie's arranging, at the young 
man opposite, moodily twisting the stem of his wine- 
glass in his fingers. ** Is there something fresh the 
matter ? " 

** I'm a bit hipped," Laurie said. He bent his head to 
look into his wine-glass, and a long lock of yellow hair 
fell forward and hid his face. **I've been feeling horri- 
bly seedy for the last day or so. It's too little food that 
does it, I suppose." 

** And too much bitter beer." 

" I dare say. I own the soft impeachment. It's easy 
to get treated to a drink, doctor. Your grub you've got 
to pay for." 

** Why are you such an ass ? " Hartley demanded with 
impatience. ** Didn't I implore of you to grub here? 
Why didn't you come ? And if you're hard up I can let 
you have a pound or two. You mustn't start drowning 
your griefs in the flowing bowl yet, old man. Far better 
to bring them to me." 

Kerry pushed away the wine-glass, fell back in his 
chair, thrust his hands into his trouser pockets, dropped 
his chin upon his breast. 

**I can't, my dear doctor. I can't," he said. 

** Are you going to tell me why ? " 

** Because I've acted like a cad and a beast. Because 
I ought not to be sitting at your table. Because I dare 
not look you in the face." 

** Kerry, what rot ! " 

*' I'm going to make a clean breast of it. I swore last 
night I'd own up to you. It won't undo what's done; 
but I sha'n't feel such a miserable sneak, perhaps; and 
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you'll know the kind of beggar you're loading with kind- 



nesses." 



Hartley laughed, not at all apprehensive. 

**The poor boy must do a little play-acting on the 
quiet, now he's lost his public chance, I suppose," he 
thought. But the laughter died on his lips at the first 
words of the other's confession. 

With a swift change of posture Kerry laid his weight 
on the arms he crossed on the table, and looked across 
at his host with a flushing face. 

**You remember that night when Susan left Great 
Kirby Street?" he began. **You were then in my 
rooms — and Pigott. We talked about her, and Pigott 
went mad — you remember ? Later that night I thought 
I'd look round on you to tell you something I'd learned 
about poor Alfie and that little devil — the Kitty woman. 
It was getting late, and I was afraid you might have 
turned in. But the light was streaming through your 

window, and I looked in to see if you And oh, my 

dear, dear doctor, why, in Heaven's name, for all our 
sakes, didn't you have your shutters closed ? " 

Hartley's face had grown ashen, but he met the re- 
morseful blue eyes of his vis-h-vis steadily enough. 

** You saw the lady whom you mentioned here, in this 
room, with me," he said quietly. ** Knowing nothing of 
London, she had come to ask me where she could safely 
seek a night's lodging. I don't quite follow you about 
the — shutters, Kerry." 

** Doctor," Kerry cried with fervor, '*I believe you 
from the bottom of my soul; nothing was simpler than 
the situation, I see — or more creditable to you both. I 
know what an honorable fellow you are, and that any 
woman, from a princess to a servant girl, is safe with you 
as with her mother. It is only the brutality and igno- 
rance of the common herd, that can see something equiv- 
ocal in the intercourse of angels, which could dare to 
slander such a man and such a \^om^xvV" 
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**You — mentioned what you saw?" Hartley asked with 
commendable calm. 

** Beast that I was ! " cried Kerry the repentant. 

** To more than one person ? " 

**To only one, doctor. To the last man on earth to 
whom I should have mentioned it." 

** To Pigott, of course ? " 

And Laurie, gazing at his host with wistful, imploring 
eyes, sadly nodded his head. 

** It was only last night I learned that she was poor 
Alfred's sister. (The poor darling old fellow ought to 
have been $hot for allowing her to do what she did.) 
You see,- 1 thought Pigott was making a precious ass of 
himself, and boring people past bearing about the lodg- 
ing-house servant. And one day, when I couldn't stand 
any more of it, I told him. Just to get his back up; just 
to take a rise out of him ! Doctor, I wish I'd cut my 
tongue out first." 

** Pooh! " Hartley said. ** What for? Because you men- 
tioned that a lady had called in to ask a question of me?" 

** Because I told — about you and Susan," Kerry said, 
and dropped his eyes from the questioning gaze that 
sought them. 

What had he told, Hartley wondered; but he would 
not ask the question. Had Kerry looked in upon the 
scene at the time that Susan lay half-fainting in her 
chair ? He remembered that he had knelt beside her and 
held her hand — often enough he recalled the situation. 
Had he been mad enough to do that for all the passers-by 
to see ? Later, she had leaned her head back against his 
breast, as he stood above her, and had told him that she 
loved him. Did the shutters stand open then ? He would 
have given much to learn what had been told to Pigott; 
and yet he had wisdom enough to know that the fact of 
Susan's presence in his rooms at midnight rendered all 
details superfluous. That was the damning circumstance ! 

** Pigott talked big, you know," Laurie ^etvt ci^ y^^%- 
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ently. **He walked about for a couple of days with a 
horsewhip and said he was trying to find you. I wasn't 
frightened, for I knew you could take care of yourself; 
and I guessed Pigott looked for you in the places where 
you were least likely to be." 

**And what makes you come to me with this story 
now, Kerry?" 

** Because," said Kerry with slow weightiness, " Pigott 
is a beast." 

**You think," Hartley asked, getting out the words 
as if they stuck in his throat — '* you think him capable 
of relating this — incident — to the annoyance of the lady 
concerned ? " 

*' Doctor," Laurie said with solemnity, " I always had 
a suspicion that Paul Pigott was a Bounder, and I now 
believe him to be a Beast as well. And — where his vanity 
and his self-love are concerned, I think that he is capable 
of any thing ! " 

He cheered up immensely now that his mind was un- 
burdened, and that the confession of his guilt appeared 
to make no difference in Hartley's friendship. He did not 
object to have the conversation mostly on his side; nor 
was he hurt that his host remained either silent, lost in 
thought, or made a too evident effort to join in the talk 
for good fellowship's sake. Laurie was fond of the sound 
of his own tongue, which chattered very brightly and 
amusingly when set loose. In the course of the evening 
he said a few, not ill-chosen words about Susan, treading 
upon dangerous ground very gingerly; keeping his finger 
upon Hartley's pulse, as it were, the while. 

"I should like," he said, "to see her once again in 
order that I might abase myself before her, doctor. I 
can't kneel to her bodily, and ask her to forgive me for 
having been such an unspeakable ass, but spiritually I 
should grovel in the dust; and she would smile on me — I 
know it — and I should feel the better. Do you think 
that there is a chance ior m^ to se.^ \ver, doctor ? " 
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But Hartley was not to be drawn. 

**I think it probable she will like to cut all old associa- 
tions," was all he said. 

** She used to mend my socks," Kerry went on plaint- 
ively reminiscent. He turned sideways from the table 
and put up a foot across his knee, and tenderly stroked 
the gold-colored sock he wore. He was a little proud of 
his long, slim foot, and never sorry to bring it into notice. 
** God knows when she found time to mend them ! She 
must have sat up o' nights, I suppose. My shirts " — he 
pulled a wristband over his knuckles, a spotless wrist- 
band, but finding it in no otherwise a wristband to be 
proud of, he dismissed it with a sigh — ** I haven't had a 
shirt fit to put on my back since she went away. Ah, 
what a splendid girl it was. Hartley! What a noble 
woman we had among us, and never knew " 

** Never knew ?" 

"Oh, we admired her, of course. Who could help it? 
But she was so easy to get on with — so full of fun — how 
was one to suspect ? Ah, me ! What laughs we have 
had together ! No silly nonsense, you understand, doc- 
tor — no tomfoolery on either side — no, no ! " 

Laurie shook his head gravely, and gave himself up to 
thought. It was thought of a solemn nature, evidently, 
and could not have occupied itself with the memories of 
many a scrimmage behind half-closed doors; of silent 
scuffles in the hall ; of a stinging slap administered to that 
thin, smooth cheek of his which had ventured into too 
close proximity to Susan's softly rounded one ! 

When the time came for Kerry to depart; when he 
had buttoned his great-coat — the garment about the set 
of whose collar he still had misgivings — across the five- 
pound note which Hartley, in spite of protestation, had 
slipped into his breast pocket; when he had lit the cigar 
which Hartley had given him, and had been made to 
promise that he would go to Hartley in future for the 
meals with which he could not supply himself^ he IomwjI 
20 
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words he had meant to keep rigidly to himself escaping 
his lips. 

** Dear doctor — my dear old fellow — you are my best 
friend, and I will never forget it," he said; and Hartley, 
looking at him, saw that the tears were in his eyes. **I 
had not meant to tell you. Hartley, but you have broken 
me down with kindness, and I must speak. Pigott has 
seen that poor girl — hunted her down, ground her to the 
very dust beneath his filthy boot, flung that story in her 
face ! It is true, doctor — it is all true. He told me him- 
self — came and boasted of it ! " 

** Did you spit in his face ?" Hartley asked him with 
a face so ashen, and a look of such hatred in his eyes, that 
Laurie, conscious of having fallen short of the action 
expected of him, shrank a little. 

" It is what I expected of him," Hartley said presently, 
making an effort after self-control. **That blackguard 
knows what he has to expect from me. Good-night, 
Kerry. Go now, will you? I have several things to do." 



CHAPTER XXIX 
MR. PIGG AT THE ORANGERY 

The three ladies of The Orangery were engaged in 
cutting up a roll of scarlet flannel into widths of a certain 
length when Mr. Paul Pigott was announced. 

It was a piece of flannel which Mrs. Foote had bought 
the day before, a great bargain, at a sale in the city. 
Needless to say, the petticoats were intended for charity. 

Josephine was a little flushed in face, a little heated in 
temper, for the flannel, on inspection, had proved to be 
less satisfactory than expected; and Susan, who was in 
a perverse mood, and who hated bargains, was a little 
unkind in insisting on its defects. 

'' You can positively see through it/' she said, holding 
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a width of the material between her eyes and the light. 
** I call it dear at any price. It has no more warmth 
than a rag." 

** My good Susannah, you lose sight of the fact that 
the poor souls who wear the petticoats are not quite so 
particular as you," Josephine said with irritation, pulling 
the flannel out of the girl's hand. 

" If it's only for their souls the petticoats are wanted 
they may be warm enough," Susan said flippantly. ''I 
can't judge of the temperature of their souls " 

** Susannah!" Mrs. Foote had cried severely. And 
Theresa, the peaceful, had interposed with the suggestion 
that probably the recipients would keep the petticoats 
for their summer wear. And then the door-bell had 
rung. 

"There is some one calling," cried Mrs. Foote in a 
hushed voice. She paused with the scissors in her hand, 
and gazed, wide-eyed, upon the two girls. *' On such a 
miserably wet afternoon I felt sure we should be undis- 
turbed. It is always the case if one particularly wishes 
not to be interrupted. Now, if it is a lady, we can at 
once state plainly that we are planning flannel petticoats 
for the poor; but, if it should happen to be a gentle- 
man " 

" Then, do let us say we are planning them for our- 
selves," Susan suggested; ** because, if he had an eye to 
quality and heard they were for the poor, he might form 
a mean opinion of us." 

" Susannah ! " poor Josephine cried indignantly. *' You 
are not only unkind this afternoon, you are positively 
indelicate ! " 

And then Phoebe at the door proclaimed, " A gentle- 
man to see Miss Susan," and Paul Pigott walked in. 

He was never at his ease in the society of ladies. He 
stood within the door, scowling and embarrassed, and 
manifestly ill at ease, his mental equilibrium thrown off 
its balance by the appearance of three woraerv ^\vei:^ V^^ 
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had looked for only one. It seemed an age of misery to 
him before Susan, pale, with no smile of welcome, went 
forward and put out her hand to him. 

"This is Mr. Pigott; a gentleman who knew my 
brother Alfred," Susan said, and mentioned the name of 
Mrs. Foote, and retired to hen position by the heap of 
flannel, as if she had no further intention of interesting 
herself in the visitor or his entertainment. 

*'Dear me! How very interesting!" Josephine said. 
Her attention wandered a little; she was wondering if 
the man were old enough to know that ladies* under- 
petticoats were made of the material with which the table 
was strewn, and hoping that he was not. "Then, this 
is another sister of Susannah's brother Alfred — Theresa, 
my dear, Mr. Pigg. So good of you to come — and on 
such a day too! Raining in torrents, isn't it? Susan- 
nah, my love, we will have some tea. Ring for Phoebe 
to remove all the — the " 

" The flannel petticoats," supplied Susan maliciously. 

"And to bring in tea. Nothing so cheering as a cup 
of tea on such a day, Mr. Pigg. And it sometimes pre- 
vents a chill." 

"I'm not cold, thank you," Pigott said, without look- 
ing at the lady of the house, whose presence there he 
felt an intrusion and resented bitterly; "and my name 
is not Pigg, I rejoice to say, but Pigott — Paul Pigott." 

"And you also are in the medical profession, I sup- 
pose?" Mrs. Foote enquired. "We had another friend 
of Alfred Upwell's here yesterday, — out of the room, 
Phoebe; not on the couch, thank you — out of the room, — 
a Dr. — dear me — a very distinguished young man indeed, 
I am told." 

"Dr. Hartley," Pigott supplied. He had been watch- 
ing Susan furtively, as he sat in the chair by the fire, 
but he lifted his head now and looked her fully in the 
face. "I saw Hartley last night. He told me he had 
been to see you,** he sa\d. 
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Susan, who had refused to meet his look, made no 
reply. Theresa, with a glance at her face, said: 

"This must be the man she hates." 

**You must have been pleased to see your old friend 
Hartley again. Miss Upwell," he persisted. 

Then Susan lifted her heavy lids as if with repugnance, 
and looked directly at him. 

**No," she said. ** Since you ask me, I was not 
pleased. During the time I was attending on my brother 
I suffered a great deal. It is a time on which I can 
never look back with pleasure, and which I shall be glad 
to forget. I cannot pretend to be pleased to see any 
one who recalls it." 

**It was not to displease you that I came," he said. 
The tone of his voice was so humble, and the pain in his 
eyes so evident, that Susan was instantly ashamed of her 
speech and anxious to make amends. 

"I am sure that it was not," she said. *'It is very 
good of you to have taken the trouble. " She chased away 
the gloom of her face and managed to smile upon him. 

After all, why should she trouble to make herself offen- 
sive to the poor wretch, she asked herself ? He could 
not molest her now. For the future she was safe from 
his unwelcome attentions. He had been admitted to her 
presence once, but care could be taken that it did not 
occur again. She did not like him, she had been afraid 
of him; but since they were never to meet again she 
might as well treat him with civility. 

And therefore she was civil; and he was tumultuously, 
tempestuously happy. A state which did not contribute 
to the graces of his conversation, nor facilitate the ease 
of his manner. He honored the attentions paid him by 
Mrs. Foote and Theresa with scant regard, letting his 
muttered replies to their observations die away uncom- 
pleted. Lying back in his chair with an assumption of 
ease which he did not feel, he watched Susan's move- 
ments as she busied herself at the t.e3i-V^\A^^ ^'\*0^ <^\:\^ -^ 
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momentarily averted gaze. And always his admiration 
of her and his desire for her were in his eyes. When he 
took his teacup from her hand, the china rattled omi- 
nously with the trembling of his own. 

"Have I remembered how you like your tea ? " Susan 
asked him; and he assured her that she had remembered. 
He dared not drink it, however, because of that treacher- 
ously shaking hand. 

"A hand which trembles so much must be a drawback 
to you in your profession," Mrs. Foote said with a sus- 
picious glance. It had occurred to her that the man 
must be a drunkard. 

**Mr. Pigott is not a doctor," Susan explained ; '*he 
is literary. He writes." 

** Writes?" said Theresa. ** How very interesting! 
I know no authors. Do tell me what you have written?" 

** Writes?" echoed Josephine with a clearing of the 
brow. It might, then, be literature and not drink which 
was accountable for the shaking hand, the sallow com- 
plexion, the defective manner — even for the bush of 
unmanageable hair! 

**I started for medicine, but it was too slow for me; 
and — I loathe the sight of gore," Pigott explained. 
**The other trade is more to my taste." 

**Do tell us what your subject is — what you write? 
Mr. Foote would get it for us from Mudie's," Theresa 
said with polite interest. 

"My subject? What I write?" Pigott repeated 
vaguely. Susan was cutting some cake ; he was quite 
lost to every other interest. 

"He writes plays — and for the magazines," Susan 
explained for him. She carried the dish of cake — a per- 
fect Methuselah of a cake, which only came out of retire- 
ment on the advent of visitors, and had a strong flavor 
of the cupboard in which its existence was passed — and 
offered it to Pigott in the full assurance that he was in 
no condition to know wViatYve vjbls, ^^Aivcv^. 
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He looked up in her face as she stood before him. 

**I want to speak to you alone," he said, below his 
breath, with imploring eyes, as he took his slice of 
cake. 

** Mr. Pigott would like to see our parish magazine, 
Theresa," Mrs. Foote said. **I should be glad to have 
the opinion of a literary man on young Mr. Jarvis' verses. 
The organist of the parish," she explained to Pigott — 
** quite a young man, very serious-minded, a most worthy 
person. Every month a little poem of his appears in the 

magazine. Very industrious of him, and showing 

Theresa, where is the magazine ? Never mind, it will 
be quicker for me to fetch it myself. I know where to 
put my hand on it." 

When she had bustled out of the room, Pigott ad- 
dressed Theresa. 

"It is necessary for me to say a few words to your 
sister in private," he said. 

Certainly he was not a well-mannered person. 

** My sister and I have no secrets, Mr. Pigott," Susan 
said, regarding the young man with eyes of cold 
surprise. 

'* Your brother, whom I saw die, entrusted me with a 
message. It is for your ear alone," Pigott said. Upon 
which Theresa got up and left the room. 

Pigott closed the door behind her and stood with his 
back against it in the position unpleasantly familiar to 
Susan. He took a letter from the inner pocket of his 
coat and put it into her hand. Susan recognized the 
shaky, sprawling writing of her brother, and would not 
trust herself to open it until she was alone, but hid it 
hastily in her pocket, keeping her hand upon it there. 

"He was asking for you at the last," Pigott said. 
" He told me that you were his sister; that I was to find 
you, and tell you he loved you " 

A great sob rose in Susan's throat. She clenched her 
hands, and set her teeth, and put a great constraint oa 
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herself, and forced back the tears. She knew that she 
must not cry before this man. 

** — And to ask your pardon," Pigott went on, his eyes 
devouring Susan's face. 

She was not so good-looking a woman as she had been 
on that night when she had waited upon Hartley and 
him at their dinner and he had raved about tlie beauty 
of her hair. The mental and physical strain which she 
had endured, followed by her long illness, had robbed 
her cheeks of their youthful roundness and had stolen 
some of their lustre from her dark-fringed eyes; even 
her hair was less bright than of yore, the natural wave 
of it more subdued. But for Pigott, in his crazy infatua- 
tion, the day was past when these things could weigh 
with him; he did not even consciously observe them, 
but gloated on her pale face with eyes of passionate 
longing. 

**He needn't have told me to find you," he said. "I 
should have hunted the world through to find you. And 
I always knew that you were Alfred's sister." 

This latter statement was a lie; but lying came quite 
naturally to Paul Pigott. He was able to do it simply 
and without premeditation. 

** Why did you leave me as you did?" he asked her, 
in his smothered, husky voice. ** Were you afraid of 
me, Susan ? You had better have stuck to me ! " 

** Alfred being gone, I had to come home," Susan said, 
looking away from him. 

** And you came — straight home?" 

** Straight home," said Susan. But she could not lie 
with Pigott's grace; her face flamed and her eyes fell. 

Yet, when he laughed, she turned upon him with a flash 
of indignation. 

*'Why do you do that? What do you mean?" she 

asked him with offended dignity. How dared he receive 

with derision any thing she wished him to believe! When 

lovely woman stoops to ia\seVvood, mMs>t vt rvot be accepted 
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by all right-thinking people as gospel truth ? How else 
should the world go on ? 

The laugh, which had been a miserable performance, 
died on Pigott's lips. 

'* I accept your statement," he said with eager humil- 
ity. *' I will believe any thing you like to tell me. I will 
ask no questions. I — oh, God, Susan — I love you too 
much to be particular ! " 

Every particle of color shuddered out of her face 
beneath his eyes. She held herself upright before him, 
but her limbs trembled with anger and fear. 

''What can you mean ?" she asked him. 

**I mean that I adore you," he said. "You know it 
well enough. I have told you before. You drove me 
mad, almost, from the first. You know it. Mad with 
love of you ! I couldn't rest — I couldn't work — you 
knew it all ! And you turned your back — you went away 
and left me with no more thought than if I had been a 
wounded dog, dying in a ditch ! Oh, you have made me 
suffer ! I have suffered enough. I have been in hell ! " 

He stopped, and set his teeth and drew a long breath. 
There was no doubt about his sincerity ; his face was 
livid ; great drops of moisture stood on his forehead. 
Susan involuntarily drew back from him, and as he 
advanced upon her she slipped behind the little table 
upon which the tea-equipage stood, putting it between 
him and her. He stretched out his arms to her across it. 

.** Susan," he said. ** Ah, don't run away from me — I 
love you so! You believe it, don't you ? You know I'm 
in earnest. Come to me. I make no conditions — I 
allude to no by-gones — I ask no questions. There have 
been times when I have been mad — when I wanted to kill 
— you or myself — or that other one. I confess I have 
been mad. But now — now I can't even remember. I 
don't know what you've done — I don't care what you are 
— I only want you — want you — want you ! Darling, dar- 
ling — darling, come ! " 
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Susan could not look him in the face; his expression 
shocked and terrified her; yet in spite of herself and her 
dislike and fear of the man, his passion moved her; she 
felt herself grown weak and trembling, her voice would 
scarcely come at her command. 

** You are so violent — you take away my breath," she 
panted. " Do not say any more — do not — not another 
word. There is something I have to tell you " 

He stretched out a shaking hand and tried to touch 
her across the table, but she shrank away. 

**If it is any thing — cruel,'* he said, in his choked, 
difficult voice, **wait a minute. I beseech you not to 
tell me yet.*' 

Her whole being softened with pity for him as he made 
that appeal. She waited, watching him make an effort 
to get control of himself, to brace himself for what was 
coming. 

"You must not think it is cruel," she said tremblingly; 
**and for what you suffer you must believe that I am 
horribly grieved. I have been unhappy myself — I know 
what it is to be unhappy ! " 

**You shall never be unhappy with me," he gasped. 
** Never — never! " 

** Mr. Pigott — I want to tell you that I am engaged to 
be married. I " 

" To Hartley ! " He raised his hoarse voice, almost 
shouting the words. ** Hartley is going to marry you at 
last ! " 

Her courage came back at the offensive tone. She 
lifted her face and looked at him. 

** Your fashion of putting your question is an insult," 
she said. " I am going to marry the man under whose 
mother's roof I am staying. There is no reason that I 
should tell you ; but let it be the last word between us. 
I am going to marry Mr. Percival Foote." 

** No ! " he cried, thundering out the word, ** you may 
take an oath you are not\" 
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** You are excessively impertinent," she said, and she 
managed to look with something of dignity in his glaring 
eyes. " We will, if you please, say nothing further on 
that or any subject." 

**I have something further to say. I shall say it to 
^r. Foote — not to you." 

She looked at him without speaking. 

**I shall tell him where you went when you left Great 
Kirby Street." 

*'He knows already." 

** That you came home ? " 

** Of course." 

*' I expect he doesn't know you spent a night first — with 
Hartley — in his rooms ! " 

Susan stood a minute before him, white, motionless, as 
if struck to stone. 

" Dr. Hartley was away from home," she said when she 
could speak. " Mr. Foote will thank him for letting me 
shelter there." 

**He was at home at midnight. You can tell your 
story about his being away to your new lover. Perhaps 
he'll believe you. If he does, he is very complacent." 

She opened her lips as if to speak, but no words came. 
Her reputation — that which should have been dearer to 
her than life — was in his hands, yet even for this she 
would not plead with such a man as this. She knew that 
she had the power and the wit to wheedle him, to coax 
and flatter him, to turn him round her finger, to exact 
any promise from him. But her pride revolted. To 
save her soul she would not stoop so low. And, in any 
case, what was his promise worth? 

He thought it was despair he saw in her stonily set 
face, in her deep eyes. He made a quick step round the 
little table, nearly upsetting it in his eagerness; he caught 
her by her shoulders before she was aware, and drew her 
fiercely to him. 

** Susan ! Darling ! Love of my s^omV \ Yio ^Q^i.s:icv\\>^«w 
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I could harm a hair of your head ?" he cried, husky with 
the strength of feeling. 

She was not so very much shorter than he, and she was 
far more upright; she looked straight into his burning 
eyes with no shrinking in her own. 

*'I think you are coward enough for any thing," she 
said. 

He dragged her closer to him. 

** I don't care what you say," he muttered. '* I don't 
know. I won't heed. You shall hate me, if you like, 
Susan; yet don't hate me — don't hate me! You won't 
hate me, darling ? " 

**I couldn't," she said, steadily regarding him; **but I 
despise you from the bottom of my soul." 

He looked at her for a moment, gripping her tighter 
the while, setting his teeth. 

** You shall pay for your scorn — no woman shall scorn 
me for nothing," he said. 

And the next minute he had kissed her fiercely, brow 
and lips, eyes and throat; had loosened his hold of her 
with a suddenness that sent her reeling backward against 
the wall, and had disappeared through the door. 

Theresa could restrain Mrs. Foote's impatience no 
longer. 

**He may have a message from poor Alfred, or he may 
not," she declared; "but he is a young man, and his 
manner and appearance are by no means prepossess- 
ing. I am quite sure that Percival, who is so extremely 
particular about the gentlemen he introduces to us, 
would not approve of Susannah's being shut up alone with 
such a person any longer. Here are the three last parish 
magazines. I shall like to hear this literary person's 
opinion of young Mr. Jarvis' poems. Come, Theresa ! " 

But as Mrs. Foote reached her dining-room door, it 

was thrown open, and Pigott, knocking against her in 

his egress, burst forth. He \.ooVl wo wo\\q.^ o€ Ker as she 
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:n fell back a step or two, looking at him with offended sur- 
prise ; but when he had crossed the hall and had reached 
the outer door he paused for a minute, and looked, heavily 
scowling upon her, at Theresa, 

*' Tell your sister she is safe. I will keep her secret," 
he said, and, without a sign of farewell to the ladies, 
opened the door and went out in the rain. 

*'My dear," Mrs. Foote said, addressing Susan, who 
stood with her back turned, looking out of the window, 
** it is a pity your brother Alfred did not always choose 
his friends from among gentlemen. And I think we 
shall be consulting my dear Percival's wishes in forbid- 
ding this — person — the house for the future." 

By that evening's post a letter was despatched from 
Susan to her betrothed. 

**Come and see me in the morning, as soon as you can 
conveniently get here," it said. 

And then a postscript was added in order that he 
might not fail to come, 

^' I have something of great importance to say to you." 



CHAPTER XXX 
" THE MAN MUST MARRY YOU " 

** Percival will be here quite early this morning," 
Susan said at breakfast. 

In consequence of which intimation Mrs. Foote, almost 
in tears over the necessity of altering the arrangements 
for the day's lunch, retired to the kitchen; and Theresa 
at once put on her hat and went for a long walk on the 
common. 

" I know how important are the important disclosures 
that women promise," the Paragon said, when he had 
shaken hands with Susan and made enquiries for the other 
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members of the family. '* Have you thought of another 
method to do your hair ? Has the stopping come out of 
a tooth ? or are you going to knit me a pair of silk socks, 
and are feeling anxious about the length of my foot? 
Put me out of the misery of uncertainty, I beseech you, 
Susan." 

But although he spoke so lightly, Percival attached a 
great deal more weight to the communication he awaited 
than appeared. He had not found Susan a particularly 
frivolous person, nor was she, usually, so anxious for his 
society as to scheme to get him over to Bramerton for 
insufficient reason. Were his suspicions of the Great 
Kirby Street episode after all well-grounded, and had 
Susan resolved at length to make a clean breast of it ? 
And if so would he, Percival, be able decently to transfer 
his attentions where he longed to pay them ? 

He joked as he shook hands, but he looked sharply 
through his eye-glasses at Susan the while. 

She put him quickly out of his pain. 

" I wanted to tell you that I wish at once to break off 
our engagement," she said quite quietly, much in the 
tone she would have used if she had said she wished to go 
for a walk. In fact, the fulfilling of this part of her task 
cost her nothing. **You have been very kind, but I 
think — I am sure — that the doing as I ask you will cause 
you no grief; and I wish it very miich." 

*'That, my dear Susan, is scarcely flattering to your- 
self or to me," he said, looking down. 

** But do you consent ? " 

" My dear girl, do you leave me any choice ? Placed 
in such a sadly undignified position, what can a man do ? 
Are you going to honor me with your reasons for such a 
sudden change of mind ? " 

**You know that months ago, before I went to my 
brother, I wrote you something to the same effect. You 
did not get the letter, but that I never knew. All the 
time I was away 1 looked upotv m^^e\l^sVi^\T\^<\uite free. 
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I want you to understand that. When I came back, you 
were good enough to say that the old relations should be 
resumed. I was grateful to you, but it has never seemed 
to me natural, or best for either of us — or right. The 
idea, so far, is not sudden. You are not angry with me, 
Percival ? " 

He shook his head with lowered eyes. He dared not 
look her fairly in the face, lest she should read his 
joy. 

'* I am in your hands," he said. '* What else can I say, 
Susan ? You leave me no choice." 

**Then it is all over." 

She put out her hand to him, and he, in his gratitude, 
bent over and kissed it. 

"I shall never forget your kindness," she said. **I 
should like to keep you for my friend still; but I don't 
know if I can." 

** I hope to be your friend while I live, Susan." 

*' Don't make any rash promises. Now I am going to 
tell you something. You will say I ought to have told 
you before. I suppose any respectable, decent-minded 
woman would have told you ; only that such a person, you 
will say again, could not have had such a story to tell." 

*'It is coming," Percival said to himself. Whatever 
the revelation was to be, he thanked the fates that she 
had set him at liberty first. In spite of the fact, he 
looked at her with some apprehension. She was 
Theresa's sister still. 

**You must not use such extreme language with 
regard to yourself, my dear girl," he said aloud. '* If it 
is something which it is uncomfortable for you to talk 
about, why tell me at all, Susan ? I am not a person of 
any curiosity. Women, as well as men, have their little 
secrets, I suppose. I may have one or two, myself, I 
have not revealed to you, dear. You would not have 
cared to hear them, Susan. I tell you frankly I would 
rather not hear yours." 
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"I would not trouble you with it but that it is a secret 
no longer. It is in the air. You will hear it on all 
sides. I want to be the first to tell you. I want you to 
swear to believe my version of the story." 

**I swear, of course," he said promptly; but he made 
his mental reservations the while. 

**I told you I came straight home from the house in 
which my brother was lodging. I did not. There were 
hours between the time of my leaving there and my com- 
ing here in which I thought I would rather die than come 
home. I tried to find my brother, but they had given me 
a wrong address and I could not. I tried to get lodgings 
with an old servant of our family, and I could not. I 
wandered about, and lost myself, and grew frightened 
and confused. All the while I was thinking of some one 
who had said he would be kind. I tried to keep away— 
but I could not. At the last I went there — ^just to see 
where he was, and safety, and rest! And he saw me, and 
came and took me in. Then I was so tired, so ill, I did 
not care what became of me. I only wanted to rest — and 
to be with him. I did not care " 

Percival stopped her, his face grown very red. 

** Don't tell me any more, if you please," he said. " I 
will not hear further. Tell me the man's name — nothing 
more. I refuse to hear a word more." 

("Theresa's sister!" he kept repeating to himself; 
" Theresa's sister! ") 

" His name is the one thing you will have to learn 
from other people," she said. *'I can't tell you. He 
had more care for me than I had for myself. He fed 
me — and then he tried to drag me away. But I was so 
weak — so weak in body and spirit — I could not go. I did 
not wish to go. I wished to be there — with him. Don't 
you wonder how I can live and tell you that ? But it is 
true — quite true. So, when he found I could not, he 
went himself. And I lay there all night by his fire, and 
some woman was with me. Ix. V's. ^W ^o cowC\is.ed I cannot 
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rightly remember. I did not see him again ; and I came 
away — I came here. 

** That is all the story," she said dully. ** That is the 
story which you have sworn to believe as I swear to 
you it is true. The other story — the story others will 
tell " 

*' Yes," he interrupted, holding up a warning hand, ** I 
can guess what the other story is. Don't tell it me, I beg 
of you. Theresa — your sister — does she know of this ? " 

** It has never passed my lips till I tell you now. You 
think I should have told you before ? " 

**I think it is a story which must be told to any man 
who thinks of marrying you."| 

**It seemed very natural to go to him. I did not 
think it was so bad." 

He looked at her, as she sat quietly before him, with 
as much astonishment as disapproval. 

** Who is the man ?" he asked again. 

** You will hear soon enough. I will not tell you." 

**But I must know," he urged severely. This was not 
the kind and courteous Paragon standing before her 
with stern, set mouth, but her judge, Susan felt, meeting 
the blue eyes that shone so coldly behind tht pince-nez — 
and a judge who was not going to be lenient. " There 
is only one thing to be done. If the man is a gentle- 
man — but, in any case, I must go to him." 

"Go to him? Indeed you shall not. Go to him! 
What for ? " 

" Do I understand you that the man has— talked?" 

"I will answer for him that he has not talked." 

** Yet the tale is public property, you say. Your name 
is compromised. There is only one thing to be done. 
The man must marry you." 

Into Susan's face rushed a scarlet tide of life which, 
ebbing, left her very pale. 

*'Such an idea has not entered his head." 

**It will have to be put there." 
21 
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**You must indeed think that my case is desperate! 
What has he done that he must be punished so ? It was 
I — I alone who played the fool, you understand. I threw 
myself at his head. It was through no wish of his. I 
went to him uninvited. He — his great anxiety was to be 
rid of me ! He tried to make it clear to me from the first 
that I was in the way — but I would not see. In the finish 
he had to run away from me." 

*'He will have to marry you/* Percival said doggedly. 
He was very disgusted, very angry. A pretty story this 
to be told about the sister of his future wife ! '*If he 
has any sense of decency, he will see it is the only course 
open to him." 

**And do you suppose I shall let him suffer because 
I have been a fool ? Do you think I have fallen so low 
that I will consent to marry a man who has been 
frightened into asking me ? Not that he is likely to be 
frightened," she added. In the midst of her own con- 
fession of weakness she kindled at the thought of the 
steadfastness of the stalwart young man. ** He is quite 
able to take care of himself," she said. 

"And yoji refuse to tell me his name ? " 

" I cannot tell it you." 

*'Then I must find it out for myself. I stand in the 
position of guardian to you while you are in my mother's 
house. I shall take the course I think best for you 
under the circumstances." 

After all, he would not stay to dinner; and the dish of 
stewed kidneys and the rhubarb tart which Josephine had 
added to the family menu, consisting originally of cold- 
meat cookery alone, had to be wasted on the unapprecia- 
tive feminine palate. 

He was glad to escape without seeing Theresa. He 
could not, in decency, make love to one sister in the 
same hour that he fled from the other. And what he 
had just learned was enough to bid him pause, even if 
there had been no other reason. 
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How incomprehensible women were! How utterly 
untrustworthy — false and unfaithful by natural instinct ! 
Who would have thought that this girl, to whom he had 
offered himself out of pity for her helpless condition and 
from conviction of her intense desire that he should do 
so, had it in her to kick over the traces in this disgrace- 
ful fashion ? Was not a man a fool who put himself and 
his honorable name in the power of one of the species ? 

He was thankful to be freed from the chains which 
bound him to Susan; his admiration for Theresa was as 
warm as ever; but as to entering the bonds of matrimony, 
even with her! 

The Paragon told himself as he walked away from The 
Orangery that he was, for the time at least, choked off. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
**IF THIS IS FOR EVER ** 

Susan was sitting alone over the dining-room fire, 
Mrs. Foote and Theresa having gone up to town to 
attend a meeting of one of the many societies in which 
Josephine was interested, when the door was thrown 
open and Dr. Hartley announced. 

Susan rose and put out her hand mechanically, looking 
at the unexpected visitor with wide and startled eyes. 
Was it possible that Percival Foote had guessed the 
name she would not divulge, and had this man come in 
response to the other's bidding ? 

** You are surprised to see me so soon again," Hartley 
said. ** You dismissed me for ever^ — and I return to you 
in the course of the week." 

She did not reply, asking herself only if compulsion 
had caused the return. 

**The fact is," he went on, *'I cannot allow myself to 
be dismissed by you." 
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** Why not?" 

** Because I love you; and because you once told me 
that you loved me. Because it is to me you belong, and 
to no other man." 

"Why do you say this to me now?" she asked him 
quickly. **Who has told you to come and say all this 
to me ? " 

*'Told me?" 

** Yes. Who has persuaded you to come ? " 

**I have had to persuade myself, often, to keep away 
from you, Susan. When it seemed to me at last that I 
had the right to come, I wanted no persuasion." 

** But, on Sunday night you knew that I was going to 
marry Mr. Foote. What has made you think things are 
different ? " 

** Never mind what. I hope — I am convinced that 
they might be — that they should be different." 

** Will you answer one question of mine truly? " 

** Why, in God's name, should I lie to you ? Ask what 
you like." 

''It is something which has occurred since Sunday 
that has induced you to come to me to-day?" 

" Nothing has occurred which has made me more 
ardently desire to come, Susan." 

*'Yet?" 

'* Yet something did occur which convinced me that I 
had the right to come. Yes." 

**That is what I thought. When I told Percival 
Foote this morning that little history known to you and 
me, — and Paul Pigott, and all the world, — the history of 
my insane, suicidal folly, he said that my name was 
compromised. You may be sure I impressed on him 
how little fault was on your side; how you fled from 
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''Susan!" 

" He said that I had compromised myself; that the 
only thing left for me to pray for was that you should 
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marry me. He said he intended to go at once and tell 
you to do so." 

''Susan " 

** Wait a minute. You are of his opinion, it is evident. 
You think that by that simple thing I did I disgraced 
myself forever; and you are generous and wish me to 
save myself at your expense. Very well, I will not. 
You are generous, and I am grateful. I can't show my 
gratitude better than by rejecting your plan for my 
salvation. You shall not have a wife of whom the story 
they tell of me can be told. You say I told you I loved 
you. I dare say. I was shameless enough that night, it 
appears, for any thing. Perhaps I was lying then — per- 
haps I have altered my mind — perhaps " 

He put up his hand to his head, smoothing back his 
always smooth hair with the gesture of weariness she 
remembered so well. 

** Perhaps and perhaps ! " he said. ** How idle it all is, 
dear ! As to Mr. Percival Foote, he has not been near 
me. Two words will suffice for the rest. You know 
that I love you; I know that you love me. Is not 
that a sufficient reason — nothing, and no one standing 
between — that we should belong to each other?" 

** There is a great deal to stand between." 

*'Itis all in your imagination. Susan, can't you see 
that if people were vile enough to put an iniquitous con- 
struction on a perfectly simple and natural act — can't 
you see that that would be only another reason for our 
marriage ? " 

Her face flushed hotly, and he saw that he had 
blundered. 

*'I don't see it," she said curtly. *'I see that I will 
not save myself by marrying you. I know what I am 
saying. If you asked me a thousand times, I should 
give you the same answer. I thank you — but I think 
you had better go. We can't talk on ordinary subjects — 
and I have said my last word oti VVv\?». Xoxsl^^x^ ^^\>i 
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kind — to Alfred. I thank you for that, too. I shall not 
forget, but Good-by.*' 

** Do you mean that this is to be good-by — between you 
and me — for ever ? " he asked her slowly. She had not 
sat down since his arrival, nor asked him to do so. They 
stood close together and looked into each other's faces. 

"Certainly I do." 

" And you do not even offer me your hand ? If this is 
for ever" — he said, and he caught her suddenly in his 
arms, and held her strongly against him — ** if this is for 
ever, our good-by shall at least be one to remember." 

He kissed her on brow and cheek. 

** Is this good-by ? " he asked her. 

He kissed her on her lips — a kiss that left her trembling, 
breathless in his arms. 

** Is it good-by now ?" he asked. 

But though he could make her heart beat thick, and 
her pulses throb, he could not break her pride or shake 
her will. Percival had said that the man must be made 
to marry her — though she died of love for him, she would 
not marry him after that ! l 

" It is good-by," she said. 

His arms dropped from about her. 

*' You are cold and hard as a stone," he said, and fell 
away from her. 

**It is not you I love," he said, with anger in his voice 
and eyes — *'you that there is no moving! It is the ^ 
woman who came to me one night — weak and faint and ] 
weary — the woman of whom you are ashamed. She was 
fifty times more beautiful and lovable than you — a woman 
trusting and loving, and lovable to the core. A woman 
I adore with my very soul. You — for some wretched, 
miserable fancy of your own — stand there unmoved, and 
tell me to go. Because of some slanderous lie that some 
one has told, or some one might tell, you do your best 
to break my heart. Was she — that better woman — so 
afraid of the world and vjVvaX. Vti^ ^oxXe^. xca'^x. ^-^c^X" 
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Susan laughed with hard self-scorn. 

**She was not, indeed," she said. *'No one should 
know that better than you ! " 

** She was Woman,*' he went on passionately — '* Woman 
from the crown of her sweet head to the soles of her 
beautiful feet. Adorable — and I adore her. Wiser too, 
than you — far, far wiser ! And she is mine — mine ! and 
will come back to me; I know it. And to her I swear that 
I will never say good-by, and from her I will not part." 

He took no further farewell of Susan ; and with no sign 
of softening or relenting on her face, she watched him 
leave the room. 

He had some patients to see; he had his lecture at St. 
Andrew's to deliver. When he was free he betook him- 
self, for the third time that day, to Great Kirby Street, and 
once again enquired for Mr. Pigott, who had been from 
home on each former occasion. 

Hartley spent more time than he knew how to spare 
waiting for the man, in Laurence Kerry's rooms; sitting 
there, grim and silent, his hat pulled over his brows, and 
his walking-stick laid across his knees. 

Kerry, the always sympathetic, watched from the win- 
dow for the arrival of the drawing-room floor. But he 
was not quite so astonished as he pretended to be at 
Pigott's delay; for he had breathed a word in the ear of 
the poet and dramatist which he knew might have been 
instrumental in inducing that gentleman to make himself 
scarce. 

Later on the same day, when he had grown tired of 
waiting for a man who evidently did not intend to appear. 
Hartley sought Mr. Percival Foote and had a long inter- 
view with that gentleman. And this interview terminated 
with a somewhat exciting incident; one which afforded 
gratification to more than the individuals immediately 
concerned, and which was fruitful of entirely unlooked- 
for, though not undesired, results. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
PHCEBE POINTS THE WAY 

It was on the afternoon of the next day that Percival 
again appeared at his mother's house, and he came in a 
happy mood, and radiant with health and spirits. He 
had not at all the air of having suffered reverses in his 
love affairs, or the mien of a jilted lover. 

*' You are perfectly jubilant to-day, my dear love," his 
mother said, smiling upon him. ** Susannah, isn't it 
delightful to see the dear fellow positively basking in his 
happiness ? " 

**He has had a stroke of wondrous good fortune 
lately," Susan said, but not at all bitterly. She did not 
grudge him his enjoyment. It was a relief to her, also, 
to have done with that irksome tie. 

"It is no good luck of my own which induces that 
obtrusive jollity of which my mother speaks," Percival 
assured them. ** The dear soul looks upon me as being 
unformed and raw as a schoolboy still. According to 
her simple expectations I must smile when I get a sugar- 
plum and howl aloud for a rap over my knuckles. In the 
world of men and women — far away from the childish- 
ness of parish meetings and the crudities of your parish 
squabblings — we are a little more complex, mother. 
When you see me waxing unduly hilarious it will probably 
be because my heart is breaking." 

" My dear boy ! How perfectly dreadful of you to put 
such thoughts into my head ! So sinful to try to hide 
what you are feeling — a species of dishonesty, I should 
call it; and most uncalled-for toward your mother, who, 
if you were broken-hearted, would want to be the first to 
fly to comfort you." 

" I should like to tell you of an amusing scene to which 
I was witness last n'\gV\l," "Pexc.\\2i\ said, turning to 
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Theresa. ** I wonder if you would care to hear it ? 
Women have odd ways of looking at things — you might 
be a little shocked. And yet I wish to tell you about it." 

" My dearest Percival! I am sure you would tell us 
nothing shocking," his mother cried. '* We are not at 
all afraid of hearing any thing you think fit to tell us. 
Do go on, dear." 

** It was only that I saw a man whom I despise get a 
thrashing at the hands of a man I cordially like and 
entirely respect," Percival said. **Was that enough to 
irradiate my countenance, my dear mother? He was 
beautifully handled — licked earnestly, scientifically, and 
completely. Hence these smiles." 

" My dear, how perfectly heathenish and disgraceful ! 
You were right, Percival — it is shocking! Perhaps it is 
not quite the subject to discuss with ladies. And where 
did the disgraceful scene take place ? " 

*' Who were the men ? " Susan asked. 

** Why, both are known to you — to all of you, slightly," 
Percival answered, without looking at her. ** Hartley, 
the man who was here on Sunday — you remember, 
mother ? — and that man who had the impertinence to call 
the other day — Pigott. He won't be calling anywhere 
just now, I fancy. Nor will Dr. Hartley, for that 
matter." 

'*What perfectly blood-thirsty wretches!" Josephine 
cried with • much enjoyment; while Theresa enquired in 
her placid voice if Mr. Pigott had thrashed Dr. Hartley, 
or Dr. Hartley Mr. Pigott. 

** Hartley was going out of my door — he had called in 
to see me in the evening on a matter of business. We 
had had to mention this Pigott's name in the course of 
our talk. Going away Hartley ran against him, also, it 
seems, in the act of paying me a visit. For what pur- 
pose I am still, happily, in the dark. 

** 'Ah, Mr. Pigott!* says my man with a beautiful 
calm. *I have not been able to find you at home^ lately; 
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I am glad, however, to come across you anywhere, and 
this will do as well.' 

**With that — whack comes his stick upon the other's 
back. Whack — whack — whack — half a dozen times in 
different parts of his body. The beggar was a difficult 
beggar to thrash, for he, too, had a stick, and when he 
saw he was in for it he began hitting out wildly, for his 
part. But he was mad with rage, and had been taken by 
surprise, and the other quickly disarmed him — knocked 
the stick out of his hand; it went spinning across the 
street. 

** * You can go after your stick, sir; I have done with 
you,' says Hartley, as cool as you please. The whole 
scene hadn't taken two minutes, but there was a crowd 
about my doorstep. A dozen people flew for the stick. 
Pigott cursed them by all his gods when they brought it 
back to him." 

** Swearing, too ! Dreadful person ! " ejaculated Mrs. 
Foote. '* Percival, my dearest boy, what an imbroglio 
for you to be mixed up in ! " 

**I am glad he got what he deserved," Susan said 
through clenched teeth, her eyes gleaming. 

**0h, the blood-thirstiness of you delicate women ! " 
Percival said, smiling upon her. **I knew you would 
enjoy the horrid details. But, unfortunately, that was 
not the finish." 

** Oh, please don't tell us any more! " Theresa cried. 

She put up her hands at about the distance of an inch 
from her ears, as the fashion of gentle woman is when 
she expects to be shocked. 

**I think it so presumptuous of them to have picked 
upon your doorstep, Percival," his mother said with 
indignation. '* Let them settle their vulgar quarrels, if 
they must settle them, on their own doorstep, or the 
doorsteps of other people. But yours ! Such imperti- 
nence ! " 
Susan's shining eyes were deNoxxxm^^.Vv^'C^x^^Qtv'sface. 
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** Oh, why will you interrupt him ? Go on — go on ! " she 
said. 

** The conclusion of the story is not so agreeable, 
Susan. I was pleased with Hartley's performance, I 
admit. I did not grudge him his position on my door- 
step. On the contrary, mother, I thanked him for the 
gratifying exhibition — I have my own reasons for not 
loving Mr. Pigott — and asked him to come in. He 
declined, poor fellow, and put out his hand in farewell. 
The discomfited Pigott was skulking within a yard of us. 
He was making use of some rather shocking * swear* 
words, I am ashamed to tell you. An officious public 
had restored to him his stick; he held it shortened in his 
hand. As I grasped poor Hartley's hand — whiz — it was 
struck down out of mine. He gave a shout of pain and 
surprise — there was a yell from the crowd, and the next 
instant a policeman, who had appeared on the scene, had 
taken charge of Pigott, and was asking Dr. Hartley's 
address. 

** Hartley, luckily for the other fellow, wishes for no 
scandal. Declines to prosecute. He had to come back 
to my rooms, after all; and so affectionate have we 
become, mother, that I afterward accompanied him home 
and stayed with him all night, only tearing myself from 
his embrace to come here." 

Then one of them asked the question which Susan was 
dying to put and could not : 

** Was he very much hurt ? " 

**His wrist is broken, poor fellow. He is in a good 
bit of pain, as you may imagine. But the worst for him 
is the having to give up work — his heart seems to be in 
his work. He is rather a fine fellow. I admire him very 
much." 

** If the young man is in pain, I am sorry, of course," 
Mrs. Foote said. **But all the same, my dearest Per- 
cival, I do not think you have done well to make a friend 
of him. Such unchristian couducll Smc\v N>\Vi>x\fc^ ^ 
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What a pity your poor brother Alfred was not more par- 
ticular about his associates, Susannah dear ! " 
But Susannah dear was no longer in the room. 

Before the Paragon left he asked Theresa to find her 
sister, and to say to her that he desired to speak with 
her a minute in private, if she would be so complacent 

"You may be quite sure she will not object," his 
mother said archly, as Theresa left the room. ** How do 
you think the dear girl is looking, Percival ? " 

"Most beautiful, as she always does," he answered 
dreamily, lying back in his chair with closed eyes. "I 
admire her more unreservedly each time I see her." 

"That is so nice and satisfactory," Mrs. Foote said. 
"I was afraid you might think her looking a little white 
and dimmed^ as one might say — and so dark beneath the 
eyes ! " 

"Theresa?" 

" Susannah, of course. And I wished to assure you 
that every care is taken of her. I rejoice to do it for 
your sake, my dearest Percival, as well as for that of my 
beloved Susannah in heaven. She has the wine you 
ordered in, every day; and a liberal supply of the most 
delicious food is provided to tempt her; always a cup of 
broth before she retires at night." 

"My dear mother," Percival interrupted, "has not 
Susan told you ? Every thing is over between us. Our 
engagement is broken. I don't wish the supply of broth 
to stop on that account, but " 

Mrs. Foote broke into a torrent of ejaculation reproach, 
lamentation. She was apparently more agonized over the 
breaking of the contract than over its making. 

" Her heart will be broken ! My precious Susannah's 

darling child's heart will be broken ! " she cried. " How 

shall I bear to see her pine away beneath my eyes, 

Percival — beneath my very eyes ? No wonder she is 

pale. No wonder she etitte3LX.^ tci^ ^\o\. to force the 
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b-broth upon her ! Oh, my dearest Susannah ! My 
precious, adopted Susannah ! What can compensate 
you — what c-can c-c-compensate ? " 

"It is that I wish to speak about," Percival said 
suavely. ** Susan's heart won't break, mother; and, to 
tell you the honest truth, I am not sorry to be free. But 
we took responsibilities upon ourselves with regard to 
her, — you and I, — and we are neither of us of a kind to 
shirk them." 

**You may depend on me," Josephine cried with 
streaming eyes. " My poor friend's orphan child may 
depend on me ! While there is a roof above me, Percival, 
my home shall be Susannah's ! " 

**And afterward ?" Percival insinuated. He put the 
tips of his fingers together as he lay back in his chair, 
raised them to the level of his lips, and looked a gentle 
enquiry at his mother through tht pince-nez, ** If we had 
gone on as we at first proposed, Susan's future would 
have been my care ; now, dear mother, it must be yours. 
You can't keep the girl in luxury and affluence — broth 
nightly, and that sort of thing — while you live, and leave 
her penniless at your death. We must think this over 
seriously some day soon, dear. You must alter your will 
and leave something handsome to Susan " 

** My dearest Percival — your precious father's prop- 
erty ! " 

** And your precious friend's daughter! The truth is, 
mother, I am under obligation to Susan Upwell which, in 
the circumstances, only you can repay, and that only in 
the manner indicated " 

** Susan is in the garden," said Theresa, reappearing. 

*' I will go to her there," the Paragon said, rising from 
his chair. ** Not very long ago you and I used to walk 
in the garden, Theresa. Will you, one day, walk there 
with me again, I wonder ? " 

''Certainly," said Theresa, blushing, with down- 
dropped eyes. 
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** The next time I come ? " 

"If you wish it, of course, Mr. Foote." 

*' It used to be * Percival.' " 

** If you wish it, Percival." 

" Mother, you are a witness to that compact. Theresa 
and I are engaged " 

"Percival! You cannot mean it! Theresa! What 
indecent haste ! " 

"To walk in the garden, you dear, silly goose," 
Percival said; and, being in a very contented frame of 
mind, he bent down and kissed his mother's face before 
he went into the garden to Susan. 

Mrs. Foote, looking from the drawing-room window 
with streaming eyes, watched the interview. It was a 
very short one. 

" I wished to say a word or two to you, privately, on 
the subject of Dr. Hartley," Percival said, as Susan, who 
had been hurriedly pacing the garden walks, stopped in 
front of him. " He is, you see, suffering a good bit at 
your hands, or through you. He is an honorable, clever 
fellow, already rising in his profession. He is in a good 
bit of pain just now, and difficulty, and depression. I 
don't know how the matter strikes you, Susan, but it 
seems to me you owe him reparation." 

"You know nothing about it," said Susan, crimson of 
face and sullen. 

"Pardon me. I know all about it. He thought it his 
duty to come and explain the whole affair to me. He 
spoke with becoming modesty of his own share, and with 
eager approbation of yours. I had to read within the 
lines, and I can see that his conduct in a difficult matter 
has been very fine. I like him heartily. A sane, safe, 
self-respecting young man — with elements of nobility in 
him ; yes — I believe that — nobility. I should be glad to 
think he is to be rewarded, Susan." 

"And when he is brutally and treacherously wounded 
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before your eyes you come and — laugh ! " Susan cried, 
blazing into anger, but with tears not far from her eyes. 
"There were things enough to laugh about — the conduct 
of the brave people who stood by and did not punish that 
Brute for his cowardly attack, for one. If I had been a 
man — and there — he should have paid for it; yes, with 
every bone in his body he should have paid ! " 

**My dear Susan, I am not a pugilist," Percival said. 
** And it is the other man, remember, who looks to you 
for payment." 

He laughed as he spoke, and Susan, excited and angry, 
with sobs rising in her throat, turned her back upon him 
aad walked away. 

As he passed the window by which she stood, on his 
way to depart, Mrs. Foote saw that he was still smiling, 
as with great inward amusement. The mother was 
shocked at that spectacle of her Percival's heartlessness. 
Presently Susan, too, came by, and Josephine caught a 
sight of her face, down which the tears were running. 
The old lady made a rush, and, herself weeping plente- 
ously, seized the girl in her arms. 

" My precious, precious, deserted child! Still my own 
dear daughter!" she cried. "But, oh, Susannah, can 
I make up to you for his loss ? Can any thing? I know 
your grief, my child. We must pray for resignation. 
You have lost him, Susannah — and the blow is a heavy 
one. For you and I, above all other women, know what 
he is, dear — a Paragon — a Paragon — a Paragon among 
men ! " 

" How quickly he went ! " Theresa, who from her 
bedroom window had also witnessed Percival's depar- 
ture, said as Susan entered her room. 

" The umbrella-man ? I thank goodness ! " 

A very becoming pink crept into Theresa's fair cheeks. 

" Isn't it rather stupid to call him by that name ? " she 
said. "If there was ever a joke in it, I have forgotten." 
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*' Dear me ! " said Susan, and turned eyes, whose 
lashes were still wet with tears, upon her sister. ** You 
have suddenly become exceedingly touchy on the subject, 
Tessy. I suppose I may call the man by what name I 
like." 

But Theresa did not flinch. She held up her head with 
the pretty color in her cheeks, and looked quite courage- 
ously at Susan. 

** While you were engaged to him I suppose you had 
the right to laugh at him, if you pleased, although I 
always thought it in bad taste. But now that he is no 
longer your especial property, I would rather, Sukey, 
that you did not speak of Mr. Foote to me in that deroga- 
tory fashion." 

Susan looked long and silently at her sister; at her 
flushed face, and her little air of offended dignity. 
Theresa's eyes met the astonished gaze with commend- 
able calm, but the eyes told their tale quite plainly. 

**I must have been uncommonly blind," Susan said at 
length. ** Why didn't you enlighten me before, Tessy ? 
I would have retired more quickly, if I had known I was 
standing in your light." 

** That speech appears to me to be in very bad taste," 
said this new, undaunted Tessy. **May I not say a 
word in defence of a friend without inducing horrid 
innuendo ? It is a kind of thing that is done in the 
kitchen, I suppose; but ladies generally spare each other 
such unpleasantness." 

**I expect my place is in the kitchen," Susan said, 
feeling perfectly overwhelmed with astonishment. **I 
came to speak to you, Tessy — to ask your advice. But 
I won't trouble you — I will go to the kitchen." 

But she did not. She went to her own room, instead, 
and threw herself upon her bed and hid her face, feeling 
sore and bitter and ashamed. 

What an ignominious posiUotv \\ets had been ! She set 
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her teeth and pressed her face into the pillow as she 
thought of it. She had dragged along a chain she hated, 
dispiritedly enough, but keeping up her courage, and 
strengthening her endurance with the thought that it 
was for Tessy's sake — that the one certain good her 
bondage would bring would be the advantage it must 
procure for Tessy ! Tessy, in the meanwhile, waiting to 
take her place, had envied her the chilly, enforced atten- 
tion of an unwilling lover; had borne her malice for the 
feeble jokes which she, to enliven her tedium, had cut at 
the expense of the umbrella-man ! 

And Percival ? A hundred words, and looks, and 
signs, which she had dully disregarded, too indifferent to 
notice their significance, came back to her as she lay 
with face hidden from the light. Dolt that she had been! 
Vain, self-satisfied, self-engrossed, selfish fool, not to 
have understood ! 

For a time she alternated between a savage contempt 
for herself and a raging resentment against the pair who 
had so generously deceived her — she hated them for 
their magnanimity and forbearance as much as she hated 
herself for her obtuseness. But gradually an affair of 
greater interest to herself reasserted its supremacy in 
her mind, and the other subject was for the time for- 
gotten. 

When Phoebe came in to prepare the room for the 
night, she was startled to find Susan stretched full-length 
on the outside of her bed. 

** Are you feeling bad. Miss Susan ? " the girl asked. 

** Horribly bad," Susan declared. ** Phcebe, put down 
your water-can. Come here and sit by me. There is 
something I have to ask you, Phoebe."' 

Phoebe took the chair by the bedside and looked at the 
flushed and tear-stained face of the young lady with 
some awe. 

**Have the mistress been in one of her tantrums, 
miss ?*' she asked. 

22 
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**No. But I am very much bothered," Susan said. 
**I want you to advise me what to do, Phoebe.** 

**I will if I can, miss, and that you know; but there's 
Mr. Foote, and there's Miss Upwell-^ " 

**But if I prefer you ? Tell me, Phoebe — you're in love 
with Sam, aren't you? Yes, I know you are.*' 

**Well, miss, seein' as him and me keep comp'ny, there 
wouldn*t be sense nor yet truthfulness in me a-denyin* 
that much." 

**But, Phoebe, supposing you didn't keep company with 
him, and yet loved him very much — had no one else in 
the world very much to love ? You might, you know, 
Phoebe — you might.*' 

Phoebe assented, but slowly. 

** As for him and me, every thing*s straight and above- 
board, miss,*' she said. 

**But I want you to suppose — you must try to do it — 
that you had acted very badly — had done something — 
but all for love of him — very forward, and bold, and un- 
maidenly " 

Phoebe shook her head with decision. ( 

** There's no living man or woman that could accuse { 
me of forra'dness, miss; for that's a behavior I never 
could hold with." 

"Suppose — suppose — try to suppose! All for love of 
Sam, remember. And he had forgiven you, and asked 
you to — keep company, Phoebe; and you had said * No,' 
and sent him away, angrily, for pride's sake " * 

** I took Sam the first time of asking. Miss Susan," 
Phoebe explained. 

Susan had raised herself upon her pillow; all her 
tumbled, magnificent hair falling about her; her eyes 
were fixed with an eager appeal upon the servant's face. 
She put out her hand and took that red one of Phoebe's 
in a beseeching clasp. 

**And suppose he had gone away and attacked an 
enemy of yours — some one \^V^o \\^d msMlted you " 
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** I told Sam about the milkman wanting to kiss me the 
other morning at the back door, and he said, * First time 
he come acrost him he'd knock him into a cocked hat,' " 
said Phcebe proudly.- 

** — And had been cruelly wounded himself. And sup- 
pose you knew that he was miserable and lonely, and 
longing for you ; and in pain — horrible pain " 

" My word ! " Phoebe cried, starting up in her chair, 
her eyes alight. 

"What would you do then, dear?" Susan asked, 
pressing the hard, red hand with fervor, and gazing, with 
her heart in her eyes, at the girl. 

"Why, go to 'm, through fire and water ! " Phcebe cried, 
springing upon her feet. "Go to *m, of course. And 
there ain't nothing nor no one, in the world or out of it, 
that shouldn't stop me. Go to 'm. Miss Susan, if I died 
for it ! " 

Susan dropped the hand she had squeezed into a 
momentary whiteness equal to that of her own, and fell 
back contentedly upon her pillow. 

"And that is exactly what I am going to do. Thank 
you, Phoebe," she said. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
HARTLEY COMES A CROPPER 

Hartley endured the pain, restlessness, and discom- 
fort consequent on his mishap with an outward calm 
which compelled the admiration of Lizzie, devotedly 
waiting on him. Yet inwardly he raged with impa- 
tience, and endured his wakeful nights, and long days 
of enforced idleness and malaise, with a lack of spiritual 
fortitude of which, now and then, he remembered to be 
ashamed. 

He was lonely, but his loneliness was a matter of 
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choice. One or another sympathetic acquaintance was 
continually *' looking him up." He had welcomed them 
all at first, to break the monotony of the hours; but 
finding they did not divert his mind from the theme on 
which it ran with feverish persistency — that the effort to 
attend to their conversation and carry on his own line 
of thought at the same time was fatiguing in the extreme 
— he commissioned Lizzie at length to keep them away 
from him. 

**The doctor's harm's doing nice, but 'is *ed's bad," 
Lizzie informed all enquirers. ** The doctor don't feel 
hup to company at present." 

There was one person who was to be admitted at any 
hour, should he call — Mr. Percival Foote. 

He came at noon of the day after his visit to The 
Orangery. 

" I went to my mother's yesterday," he said, after due 
enquiry for the wounded arm. ** I told the ladies the 
story of our Httle fracas. You don't object to that, I 
hope ? " 

Hartley changed color, and looked with an anxious 
alarm in his eyes at his visitor. 

** I suppose it doesn't matter; but it was hardly worth 
troubling them about it, was it ? " he said nervously. 

Percival laughed. * 

**I knew you'd be far too modest to tell the story 
yourself," he said; **and Pigott isn't likely to enlarge on 
it. It seemed to me too good to be lost. By the way," 
— he stopped here to laugh, and coaxed his clipped 
whiskers, and looked at Hartley, with eyes gleaming 
with amusement through his glasses — "it seems I ought 
to have fallen on Mr. Pigott on my own account, after 
you had done with him. I should have broken every 
bone in his body for that wristbone he broke of yours ! " 

** Some woman said that, of course ? " 

*'Itwas Miss Susan who rounded on me: insinuated 
I W3LS a coward and worse. You know the kind of thing 
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women are permitted to say with impunity ? They have 
positively no sense of the ridiculous — women. Imagine 
a person of my age and height and figure — eh, doctor ? " 

** She wouldn't understand. To tell you the truth, I 
have been pondering what precautions I could take to 
prevent the matter reaching her ears. I hear from 
Kerry, who was in last night, that Pigott has given up 
his rooms and gone away. He told Kerry he was sick of 
the shams and the hollows of town life." 

"The stick he broke your arm with was not a hollow." 

" Not exactly. He had a habit of prowling about at 
night — * in search of copy,' he used to say. I have often 
heard him jawing about the loaded stick that accom- 
panied him in case of adventure. Kerry tells me he is 
not coming back to town till he has made a name in 
literature. I think we are rid of him fof some time, 
perhaps. Miss Upwell need not fear any further an- 
noyance." 

" By the time he reappears she will have people about 
her who will know how to manage him," Percival said 
carelessly. 

"You don't think she is annoyed with me about this 
affair ? " 

"Mot at all," Percival said, and laughed again. "It 
was on my devoted head alone that the vials of her wrath 
were outpoured. She looked at me with the eyes of a 
fury. But she was crying, too. The wrath was all for 
me; but I expect the tears were for your broken arm and 
you, doctor." 

When Percival Foote was gone Hartley rang for Lizzie, 
and requested her to fetch his over-coat and help him 
into it. He found that, after all, he was compelled to 
go out — and at once. 

" And that you never can, sir," Lizzie cried in dis- 
mayed protest. " Look in the glass, sir, and see if you 
look a fit hobject to be doctoring \\otVvtT ^^o^\^?^ 
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''I'm not going to doctor them," he said impatiently. 
"I'm going out of town. What does it matter howl 
look ? I can put on one sleeve and you must button my 
coat round my throat." 

But he glanced with a little anxiety at the glass, which 
showed him back a white and haggard face, eyes that had 
sought feverishly for sleep and failed to find it; and, 
worse than all, a two days* growth of beard upon his lip 
and chin. 

*' You can't hever go hout looking like that, sir," 
Lizzie said, pressing her advantage. 

** Then go for some one to come and shave me," he 
said. "Go at once. Why didn't you tell me before 
what a ruffian I look ? " 

But by the time he was shaved, Lizzie, who had taken 
the precaution to hang up the over-coat he had called 
for, found that she was to have no further trouble in the 
matter. 

" He gets all sorts of rubbidge in 'is 'ed," Lizzie 
explained to cook in the kitchen, "and forgets hall 
habout it in two minutes. Lucky *e've got me to man- 
age him." 

But Hartley had changed his mind — not forgotten. 
How could he go to her in such a plight ? Thanks to 
Percival Foote, a song had been made of a matter which 
far better had been kept quiet. To appear before her in 
a maimed condition — Pigott or Kerry might do such a 
thing as that, but there was too much of the theatrical 
about it to appeal to John Hartley ! 

Yet he longed for Susan. With every pulse of his 
body, every thought of his soul, he longed for her. 
That feeling for her, against which he had fought so 
long, and with such a measure of success that only now 
and again at unguarded moments had he guessed how 
unconquerable it was, overwhelmed him now in his hour 
of weakness. Because he had been a man most healthy 
in mind and body, soutvd atvd ^slyv^^ Mtv^^^ketved by sue- 
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cessive mild attacks of the love fever, the disease must 
seize him at length with fatal force. He no longer made 
any defence, but lay helpless at the mercy of that sweet, 
irresistible power. 

Susan had wept for him. The thought, in his weak- 
ness, brought the tears to his own eyes, filled him with a 
tempest of joy and ruth and longing. She had sent him 
away — would she send him away again — would she — 
would she ? His hand went out to ring once more for 
Lizzie and the great-coat, only to be recalled with a 
timely recollection of those influences which had pre- 
vailed before. 

The bandages about his arm were too tight; he was in 
pain and discomfort of body, and possessed with a feverish 
impatience of his physical and mental suffering. If he 
could see Susan — only once — only for a moment ! If she 
would kneel at his side, or bend above him with the pity 
and the yearning in her eyes he had seen there a hundred 
times for Alfred Upwell ! If, but for a second, she 
would lay that firm, white hand of hers upon his shoulder 
and bid him to be patient, he could bear every thing — 
torture of body, suspense of mind — every thing ! 

The door-bell rang, and Hartley started to his feet. 

Once before he had longed for her in some such mad 
fashion as this; once before he had felt that his exceed- 
ing need of her, the intensity of his desire for her pres- 
ence — the touch of her hand, the sound of her voice, the 
glance of the gray eyes, so full of passion and storm and 
tenderness — must bring her to his side. And she had 
come. 

He felt all of this now, and more — more a thousand- 
fold; had it brought her ? Was she come ? 

A minute of breathless suspense, of delirious hope, of 
expectancy, so keen as to be almost certainty — then dis- 
appointment. 

Lizzie, entering, held before weary eyes, that sickened 
at the sight, a couple of baskets filled with beauty and 
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fragrance, one of fruit, the other of flowers. He refused 
to look at the words written on the card accompanying 
them, but Lizzie knew the sender. 

"It's a good time since hold Mrs. Ferrier sent hany 
before, sir," she said. " The last was vi'lets, hif you 

remember. They come the same night as It's a 

good while since the vi'lets come.'* 

** The same night as — what? "asked Hartley, looking 
up sharply, his mind harping on its one string. ** What 
night did you mean, Lizzie ? " 

**Some time hago," said Lizzie shortly. ** I don't 
rightly remember the date." 

She fetched forth the flower-vases of various color and 
design, the odds and ends of china, ancient and modern 
— such a collection as a bachelor with no discriminative 
power of selection manages to get about him — and busied 
herself with clever fingers in setting forth the fruit to the 
best advantage, and arranging the flowers. 

Hartley looked on, pondering. What other night in 
the history of the world had there been of sufficient im- 
portance to stay in the memory ? She could have alluded 
to one night alone. 

** You mean the night on which the young lady came ? " 
he said. 

And Lizzie acquiesced without looking up, cunningly 
introducing her fronds of maiden-hair and bits of aspara- 
gus fern among the lilies and deutzias and azaleas. 

** They was vi'lets, you remember ? " she said presently. 
"You set them hagainst 'er plate on the supper-table." 

"Yes. Go on, Lizzie." 

"That's hall, sir," said Lizzie ruthlessly, shutting her 
mouth like a trap. 

" Are there any violets there, Lizzie ? " 

" Not one, sir. The hold lady wouldn't be sending you 
sech as vi'lets, not at this time of year. They're as com- 
mon as mud at all the street corners, and pesterin' at the 
windows, " 
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** They're the only flowers I care for, as it happens." 

"Well, I never, sir ! And these a perfec* show! Wait 
till I set them about, and they'll make you look like a 
bridal." 

** But if I wish for the violets ! Couldn't you get me 
some, Lizzie ? " 

'* What, now ? At once, sir ? " 

** I should really like them at once, if it isn't too much 
trouble for you, Lizzie." 

. Lizzie threw down the lilies upon the table; it was 
difficult to have patience with such a whim as this. ** Drat 
the vi'lets!" she said internally, but started obediently 
enough to fetch them. 

And then the door-bell rang again. 

This time Hartley had got a better control of himself. 
He would not subject himself to that cruel pang of dis- 
appointment again. He was impatient, because some 
one kept Lizzie talking on the doorstep, preventing her 
going at once for the violets. 

It was impossible that Susan should come here. In his 
cooler moments he quite understood it; he did not even 
wish it. Later — weeks, perhaps months later — when the 
bone of his arm was mended and he could make a decent 
appearance, he might seek her again, and try his luck 

Why did not Lizzie shut the door in the face of this 
insistent caller and go on her errand ? Lizzie was get- 
ting cross; he knew it by the sound of her voice. The 
last time that Kerry had called she had grown angry; he 
had refused for a long time to go away — he had been so 
sure that the doctor would be the better for seeing him. 
He had promised to call again. This must be Kerry. 
And Lizzie was clearly incapable of keeping him out; for 
the voices were in the hall now, there was a hand upon 
the door. 

**It is Kerry," Hartley said. 

But his face had grown pallid to the lips, and he sat 
down again in the chair from which he ha.d i:\%^xn. l^x. 
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sudden lack of the strength to stand, and the eyes that 
were fixed upon the opening door were tragic in the 
intensity of their longing. 

• ••••• • 

"I said to myself it was Kerry coming in,*' he told 
Susan a little later — she was kneeling by his chair as he 
had pictured her — ** I swore to myself it was Kerry; 
there wasn't room in my mind for the least tiny shadow 
of doubt. Yet if Kerry had come in at the door instead 
of you, I should have died of the disappointment." 

**You told me I should come back to you," she said. 
** After that I knew — I knew — I knew I should come ! " 

He had put his unwounded arm about her neck as she 
knelt, and her hand held his as it hung upon her bosom. 

**I should certainly have died," he repeated with con- 
viction. ** Susan, if you knew how badly I have wanted 
you ! " 

** And I you — and I you," she said, pressing closer to 
his side. 

" Susan, did you come because of my longing — this 
time — and that other ? There were violets, do you re- 
member ? I had sent Lizzie to fetch violets to complete 
the charm to-day. Oh, what rubbish a man is ready to 
believe in when he is in love ! Was it really my longing 
for you that brought you, dear ? I will believe it, if you 
tell me so." 

**It was something very much like it, I expect," Susan 
said. " It was my longing for you — both times. I sup- 
pose I should be ashamed to say that. I suppose I ought 
to conceal from you the fact that I have — or had — any 
feeling for you which could, by possibility, be stronger 
than my sense of propriety. It is a pity I was so spoiled 
in my bringing up, isn't it ? I was left too much to 
Nature, I expect, and Nature won't come out of me now. 
And did you want me so long ago as that first time ? 
Honestly? You are not to say it to please me only. 
Tell me the truth from yout so\i\" 
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** From my soul — yes." 

She gave a great sigh of content. 

" Oh, I am very happy! " she said. 

And she asked him, after a pause, if he thought it possi- 
ble that she should die of happiness. On which point he 
had to reassure her with much caressing as well as a fair 
display of medical science. 

" People are so different, aren't they? " she meditated 
later. "There is Tessy, now — my sister; she is happy 
because she is going to marry Percival Foote." 

'*Your Mr. Foote, Susan?" 

"My own Paragon! He is to be another's! She 
can't know what it is to be happy — like this — with the 
Paragon." 

'* He is a good fellow, I have known what it is to 
envy him from my soul, and to be sickeningly jealous of 
him, Susan." 

"Listen, then," she said; "listen with every bit of 
you — and believe! He cared as little for me as I for 
him. I respected him, and liked him, and was grateful 
to him from my heart; but I always shrank from his 
touch^you're sure you're listening ? It is coming now — 
I never kissed him in my life. Now " — ^and here she got 
up from her knees, and took his head in her hands, and 
laid her lips upon his — "you can never be jealous of 
him or of any one — now ! " she said. 

She moved quickly away from him then, and picked up 
her hat and cloak, which she had thrown off. 

"After which — I am going," she said. 

" Susan — don't leave me! Not yet, dear — not yet ! " 

" Oh, yes! " she told him, smiling upon him. " There 
is now Mrs. Grundy to be considered. On that other 
occasion, for the lodging-house servant, Mrs. Grundy did 
not exist. As your future wife, I intend not only to 
acknowledge, but to worship her. She has been already 
consulted — although you mightn't believe it — on the sub- 
ject of this visit. I did not come unescorted. Mrs. 
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Foote's maid is with me, and is waiting for me in the 
hall. I shall now say good-by to you and depart under 
the chaperonage of Phoebe. Phoebe is no older than I, 
and far smaller, and vastly more ignorant of the ways 
of the world. But Mrs. Grundy insisted on her attend- 
ance, and she is there. And now — good-by." 

"You are not going to stand on the other side of 
the room and say good-by to me in that cold-blooded 
fashion?" 

** I am throwing you kisses with both hands — look ! " 

'* Susan" — he looked down at his bandaged arm — 
**if it were not for this!" 

She crossed the room in a moment and put up her face 
to his. 

" Do you think I don't want to kiss you ? " she said. 
" I want to kiss you. I never want to leave you, dear — 
I hate to go away ! " 

"Must it be for long?" he asked her. "How soon 
are those others to be married — Foote and your sister ? " 

"Tessy won't be in a hurry, I should think. There 
will be her trousseau; and he has a house to get." 

" But, Susan — must you have those things, too? Must 
we wait for a house and a trousseau, dear ? " 

"Not unless you wish," she said promptly, but the 
color came into her face. " It is too late in the day for 
me to pretend I am not ready to go to you as soon as 
ever you are ready to take me." 

"Then it shall be very soon," he said. "I will send 
for Foote to come and see me to-night, and " 

He broke off, for there was a sound of voices and of 
footsteps crossing the hall. 

"It is that confounded Kerry," Hartley groaned. 
"And Lizzie has not had the sense to shunt him ! It is 
all over, dear ! Every thing is spoilt ! One more kiss ! " 

Kerry came in, all affectionate anxiety for his wounded 

friend, his hand extended, his head on one side, his thin, 

fair face set to an expression ol d^^^^^x. %^^s\^^tVvY- But 
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at sight of Susan he stopped short, and his eyes grew 
round, and his mouth fell open. In a moment, however, 
he had recovered himself, and he went forward to greet 
the girl ; who, for her part, smiled kindly upon the 
young man, in spite of his unwelcome arrival. 

** It is the greatest pleasure to me to see you again," 
Laurie said with fervor — "and to see you here ! " 

"You are very kind,** Susan said, and laughed with a 
heightened color. "I heard that Dr. Hartley was ill, 
and ** 

"I have not told you before, Kerry,** Hartley inter- 
rupted, regarding the interloper with a gaze of great 
severity. "Miss Upwell is going to be my wife. I 
make you a present of the fact, of which I am extremely 
proud, and which I dare say you have guessed without 
my telling you.*' 

"I wish you every joy — ^both of you,*' Laurie said. 
The news had left him breathless, but he knew better 
than to express any surprise. "You were always a lucky 
fellow, doctor — but then, you deserve it,** he cried. 

He looked at Susan. There was a pink flush in her 
usually colorless cheeks, her eyes were shining with 
happiness, her head, with its wealth of bright hair, was 
proudly held. On that afternoon there could have 
been no two opinions about her beauty. And, on more 
than one occasion when he had had "a head,*' she had 
fastened his boots; and often she had sat up at nights to 
mend his socks — this grand-looking young woman who was 
far more like a princess to-day than a maid of all work ! 

Kerry began to feel a little envious of Hartley; a little 
sore and sad over opportunities lost. A sentimental ex- 
pression came into his eyes; he put his head with its 
girlish-hanging hair on one side. 

"You won*t force me quite to forget the old times?*' 
he asked of Susan. 

And Susan, recalling some incidents of the times he 
spoke of, blushed as she laughed good-naturedly. 
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** You were always so good to me ! " he said, and 
sighed from the bottom of his heart, unconscious of the 
black looks with which Hartley regarded him. *' I must 
forget one of the sweetest things in my life if I forget 
your goodness." 

"Did you find the half-crown?" Susan asked him, 
smiling upon him. "I left it on the writing-table— on 
the morning, you remember, when I put the 'Apart- 
ments ' card in the window " 

"And refused to be helped off the chair, "he reminded 
her; whereat he twinkled and she laughed, and Hartley 
felt that, if these reminiscences were to continue, he must 
kick young Laurence Kerry out of his sight and forbid 
Susan ever again to mention his name. 

"And are you keeping ^^^^/" Susan asked of Kerry. 
"You remember, I always wanted you to be good ?" 

"You did/* he languished. "I have tried to be. I 
have not forgotten." 

"And your head has been all right in the mornings? 
None of those bad heads when you could not eat your 
breakfast ? " 

He held up a warning hand, glancing at Hartley, who 
had turned his back upon them, and shook the head in 
question. " You see I part my hair in the middle again, 
now," he said. "You always parted it on one side " 

This was too much. Hartley, who had been aimlessly 
and noisily pulling out and shutting up again the drawers 
of his writing-table, here tugged one which had offered a 
little resistance with such violence that it fell out, the 
contents rolling on the floor. 

Susan crossed hastily to him. 

" You are not to stoop," she said with pretty authority, 
and with a hand on his arm. And at sight of her face, 
and at her touch, his foolish jealousy all but died away. 

Kerry had gone on his knees and was picking up the 
scattered articles. 

^'Why, this is minel** Sus^atv cxled in surprise. A 
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small gold bracelet had rolled to her feet. Kerry, kneel- 
ing before her, put it into her hand. 

*'My dear fellow, you are spoiling the knees of your 
trousers; and the hair, about which you were discours- 
ing so interestingly, is hanging into your eyes," Hartley 
said impatiently. "And " 

"And for the present I will go, and will look in 
later," Kerry, who was always a good-natured young 
fellow, said, getting upon his feet. He had read the 
irritable tone correctly. 

When he had departed Hartley looked with remorse 
into Susan's eyes. 

" I think you had better not marry me, after all, dear," 
he said. 

" Why this quick repentance ? " 

"Because I have it in me to be such a jealous ass. 
Tell me, my beloved, quickly, for the comfort of my 
soul — is not Kerry a conceited, intolerable young fool ? " 

" He is any thing you like. You must tell me about this 
bracelet. I thought I gave it to your servant — after that 
night. I meant to do so." 

"I bought it back." 

"But why should you do that?" 

He looked in her face in silence for a space. 

" Forgive me, dear. Say that you forgive me." 

" Any thing — every thing — now and always ! Why did 
you buy it back ? " 

" Can't you guess ? " 

"Because it had belonged to me," she whispered in a 
soft triumph. 

And on that point he never undeceived her. 

Kerry, bursting to impart the secret he had discovered, 
found up at their rooms a couple of men who had been 
in the habit of visiting at Great Kirby Street, and who 
had seen Susan there. 

" The girl that Paul Pigott went mad about " — they 
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reminded each other, nodding at Kerry to proceed with 
his story. 

" She is going to marry Hartley." 

** You may bet your life she isn't ! Hartley isn't such 
an infernal fool." 

**He's simply green with jealousy already. A dear 
fellow ! I shall always love Hartley. But she and I 
were the best of friends — we've got memories in com- 
mon, you understand, and things to talk of. She's a fine 
woman and she looks like a princess this afternoon — yet 
she used to mend my shirts, and put on the coals, and 
carry up the bath water! " 

The men looked in each other's faces and laughed. 

" Good Lord ! To think of such a solemn ass as poor 
old John Hartley coming such a cropper ! " one of them 
said. 
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